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PREFACE. 

TH  E  author  of  the  following  letters  is 
too  well  acquainted  with  human  na- 
ture to  be  in  the  leaft  furprifed  at  the  re- 
ception they  have  met  with;  that  is>  that 
they  have  been  much  liked,  much  cen- 
fured,  and  litde  affented  to:  Truth,  he 
knows,  has  at  all  times  been  fo  received ; 
for  though  by  her  native  beauty  ihe  is  fure 
to  charm,  yet  from  her  repugnancy  to  moil 
men's  interefts,  ihe  is  feldom  welcome: 
politicians  are  afraid  of  her,  pardes  deteit 
her,  and  all  profeiTions  agree  that  ihe  is 
mad,  and  very  dangerous  if  fuffered  to  go 
about  in  public :  he  knows  that  mankind 
live  all  in  maiquerade,  and  that  whoever 
prefumes  to  come  amongit  them  barefaced 
muil  expeft  to  be  abufed  by  the  whole  af- 
fembly ;  he  could  therefore  have  no  motive 
for  thus  imparting  his  free  fenriments  to  the 
public,  except  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart, 
B  1  which 
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which  tell  him,  that  it  is  every  man*s  duty, 
who  comes  into  the  world,  to  ufe  his  beft 
endeavours,  however  infignificant,  to  leave 
it  as  much  wifer,  and  as  much  better  as  he 
can.  Induced  by  this  motive  alone,  he  at 
firft  undertook  this  inquiry ;  and  now,  ac- 
tuated by  the  fame  principle,  and  unpro- 
voked by  all  the  fenfelefs  mifapprehenfions, 
and  malicious  mifconftruftions,  with  which 
it  has  been  tortured,  he  will  here,  with  all 
poflible  concifenefs,  endeavour  to  explain 
thofe  parts  of  it,  which  have  been  fo  mifun- 
derftood,  or  mifreprefented,  and  give  fatif- 
&£tion  to  all,  who  are  cither  able  or  willing 
to  underftand  it. 

The  firft  letter  treats  of  evils  in  general, 
and  endeavours  to  prove,  that  they  all  owe 
their  exiftence,  not  to  any  voluntary  admif- 
fion  of  a  benevolent  Creator,  but  to  the 
neceffity  of  their  own  natures,  that  is,  to  the 
impoffibility  of  excluding  them  from  any 
fyftem  of  created  Beings  whatever;  and  that 
in  all  fuch  fyftcms,  however  wifely  con- 
tnved|  they  muft  have^  ^  niuft  at  all 
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times  have  had  a  places    Agalnfl:  this  but 
one  material  obje£tion   has   been  urged; 
which  is  thisi  that,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  this  neceflity  of  evil,  the  real  exiftence  of  a 
paradifiacal  date  is  reprefented  as  at  all  times 
impoflible}  and,  confequently,  the  Mofaic 
account  of  that  (late  is  utterly  exploded,  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion is  erefted.    How  far  the  literal  belief 
of  that  account  is  eiTential  to  the  true  faith 
of  a  Chriftian  need  not  be  here  decided  ^  be- 
caufe  not  the  leaft  mention  of  it  is  made  in 
this  letter:  and  therefore  this  objedlion  is 
iniirely  founded  on  a  miftake.     The  argu- 
ment there  made  ufe  of  is  only  this,  that 
feme  have  endeavoured  to  juftify  the  good* 
nefs  of  God  from  the  introduftion  of  evil, 
by  aflcrting,  that  at  the  beginning  there  was 
no  fuch  thing,  but 'that,  at  firft,  all  creation 
came  out  of  his  omnipotent  hand,  endued 
with  abfolute  perfeftion,  and  &ee  from  all 
evil,  both  natural  and  moral :  to  fhew,  that 
this  was  an  ancient  opinion,  fome  lines  are 
quoted   from  Ovid's   Metamorphofes,  de- 
B  3  fcribing 
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fcribing  the  Golden  Age,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
pcrfcft  happinefs  and  innocence  i  on  which 
the  author,  thinking  them  to  be  no  part  of 
any  one's  creed,  imagined  himfelf  at  liberty 
to  obferve,  that  from  the  nature  of  man,  and 
the  nature  of  this  terreftrial  globe,  which  he 
inhabits;  the  real  exiftence  of  fuch  a  ftate 
feemed  impoffible  i  and  therefore,  that  thefe 
defcripdons  of  it  could  be  nothing  more 
than  amufing  dreams  and  inchanting  fables. 
This  bears  not  the  leaft  reference  to  the 
Mofaic  account  of  Paradife,  in  which  fuch  a 
ftate  of  abiblute  perfeftion,  void  of  all  evil,  is 
fo  far  from  being  defcribed,  that  the  ferpent, 
or  the  devil,  the  parent  of  all  evil,  is  one  of 
the  principal  charaders  of  that  hiftory; 
which  therefore  by  no  means  contradifb  the 
propofidon  here  aflcrted. 

The  focond  letter  undertakes  to  (hew, 
that  evils  of  imperfcftion  are  m  truth  no  evils 
at  all;  but  only  the  abfence  of  comparative 
good,  refulting  folely  from  the  neceflary  in- 
feriority of  fome  beings  with  regard  to 
others^  which  cannot  be  prevented  in  a  iyf- 
6  tern 
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tern  of  creation,  whofe  very  cflcnce  conlifb 
in  i,  chain  of  fubordination,  defcending  from 
infinite  perfeftion  to  abfdutc  nothing.  To 
this  likewife  one  obje£tion  only  has  been 
made;  which  is^  that  no  fuch  chain  of  iub« 
ordinate  beings,  reaching  from  infinite  per« 
feftion  to  abfolute  nothing>  c^,  in  fa£t, 
exift,  for  this  notable  reafon;  becaufe  no 
being  can  approach  next  to  infinite  perfec- 
tion nor  any  be  contiguous  to  nothing.  But 
diis  argument  being  no  more  than  a  quibble 
on  metaphyfical  terms,  to  which  no  precife 
ideas  are  affixed,  neither  defenres>  nor  is  ca- 
pable of  an  anfwer. 

The  third  letter  treats  of  natural  evils  i 
and  attempts  to  fhew,  that  moft  of  thefe, 
which  we  complain  of,  arc  derived  likewife 
from  the  fame  fource ;  that  is,  firom  the  im- 
perfection of  our  natures,  and  our  ftation  in 
the  univerfal  fyllem :  to  this  are  added  three 
conjcftures ;  firft,  that  many  of  our  mifcries 
may  be  owing  to  fome  fccret,  but  invindble 
difpofition,  in  the  nature  of  thing%j:hat  ren- 
ders it  impradicable  to  produce  pleafure 
cxclufive  of  pain  i  a  certain  degree  of  which 
B  4  muft 
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muft  dierefor^  be  endured  by  individualsi 
for  the  happmcfs  and  well-being  of  the 
whole:  fecondly,  that  many  other  of  our 
miferies  niay  be  inflifted  on  us  by  the  agency 
of  iuperior  beings,  to  whofe  benefit  they 
may  pofllbly  be  as  conducive  as  the  deaths 
and  fuffcrings  of  inferior  animals  are  to  ours ; 
and  laftly,  that  by  the  ancient  do6l:rine  of 
tranfmigration,  the  miferies,  which  for  the 
fekc  of  general  utility  we  are  obliged  to 
fuffer  in  one  life,  may  be  rccompenfed  in 
anodier,  and  fo  the  divine  gpodnefs  be  fuf- 
ficiently  juftificd  from  the  admiflion  of  them 
alL  To  every  one  of  thefe  fome  objedions 
have  been  made :  againft  jthe  firft,  it  has 
been  alledged,  that  this  impradicability  to 
produce  pleafure  without  pain,  whence 
arifcs  this  utility  of  the  fuffcrings  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  good  of  the  whole,  is  merely 
a  production  of  the  author's  own  daring 
imagination,  founded  on  no  reafon,  and  fup- 
ported  by  no  proof.  To  which  he  anfwers, 
that  he  propofes  it  as  a  conjedure  only ;  but 
cannot  think  it  ill-founded,  fince  it  is  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  by  the  appearance  of  every  thing 
around  us,  and  fince  it  is  reafonable  to  be- 
lieve>  that  a  benevolent  Creator  would  not 
have  permitted  his  creatures  to  have  fuf- 
fcred  on  any  other  terms.  In  ridicule  of  the 
fecond  conjedure,  it  has  been  a(ked,  with  an 
air  of  hunoour,  whether  we  can  think  it  cre- 
dible that  fuperior  bemgs  (hould  ride^  or 
hunt,  or  roaft,  or  eat  us,  as  we  make  ule  of 
inferior  animals?  Which  queftion  is  mod 
properly  to  be  anfwered  by  another:  whether, 
in  the  unbounded  fyftem  of  creation,  there 
may  not  be  numberlefs  methods,  by  which 
beings  of  different  orders  may  be  fubfervient 
to  each  others  ufes,  totally  above  the  reach 
of  our  comprehenfions  ?  To  doubt  of  wliich 
would  be  like  the  incredulity  of  the  ignorant 
peafant,  who  can  fcarce  be  perfuaded  to  be- 
lievc  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world, 
ibme  (pecimen  of  which  he  has  not  beheld 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  parilh. 
To  the  laft  it  is  objcdcd,  that  the  do(^ine  of 
tranfmigration  being  only  the  fanciful  and 
exploded  opinion  of  Ibme  ancient  philolb- 
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phersy  in  die  tunes  of  darkncTs^  ought  not,  by 
die  author)  to  have  been  here  advanced  in 
direA  contradidion  to  the  faith  and  tenets 
ef  the  Chriftian  religion:  to  which  he  re- 
plieS)  that  he  neither  propofcs  this  do£bine 
as  an  ardcle  of  his  own  belief,  or  impofes  ic 
on  odiers ;  but  mendons  it  only  as  the  moft 
rational  conjefture  of  the  human  mind^  un- 
informed by  fupernatural  afliftance,  concern- 
ing a  fiJture  date ;  that  it  is  confirmed  by 
Reveladon  he  does  not  pretend,  but  that  it 
diredly  contradids  it,  by  no  means  appears. 
So  filent  are  the  fcriptures  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  foul  between  death  and  the  re- 
furre£bion,  that  the  mod  learned  divines  fllll 
widely  differ  on  that  fubjcft ;  fome  main- 
taining that  it  enters  immediately  into  a 
ftate  of  retribuQon;  others,  of  deep;  and 
others,  of  purgadon  from  paft  offences :  why 
therefore  is  it  more  repugnant  to  the  fcnfe  of 
thcfe  wridngs  to  fuppofe,  that  it  may  poflibly 
animate  other  bodies  during  that  period,  and, 
at  the  laft  day,  receive  fuch  puniftiments  or 
rewards  as  is  due  on  the  whole  account  of 

its 


ks  pafl:  behaviour  ?  Thus  the  probahilic^  of 
every  one  of  thefe  conjedures  ieems  to  be 
fufficiently  eftablifhed^  aad  they  appear  per* 
fedly  conMent  with  reafonj  and  not  at  all 
contradictory  to  revelation. 

The  fourth  letter  endeavours  to  account 
(or  moral  evil :  the  mod  arduous  part  of  the 
whole  undertaking ;  to  which  end  it  attempts 
CO  (hew,  that  the  common  opinion^  which 
derives  it  folely  from  the  abufe  of  free-will 
in  man,  is  inefFe£hial  for  that  purpofe  $  and 
that  therefore,  though  its  very  eflence  con- 
fifts  in  the  produdbion  of  natural  evil»  yet  it 
could  never  have  been  admitted  into  the 
works  of  a  juft  and  beneficent  Creator,  if  it 
had  not  fi>me  remote  and  collateral  tendency 
to  univerfal  good,  by  anfwering  fome  ends 
beneficial  to  the  immenfe  and  incomprehen- 
fible  whole ;  one  of  which  may  poffibly  be 
the  converfion  of  unpreventable  miferies  into 
juft  punifhments  by  the  produdtion  of  guili^ 
without  which  they  muft  have  been  inflidbed 
on  perfeft  innocence.  To  this  account  of 
die   origin  of  moral  evil,   not  only  many 

weighty 
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weighty  objeftions  have  been  nude>  but  on 
k  many  imputations  have  been  laid  of  a 
mod  formidable  nature^  as  that  it  makes 
God  the  caufe  of  all  wickednefs^  deftroys 
free-will  in  man,  and  confequently  roots  up 
the  foundation  of  all  virtue  and  morality 
whatever;  and  it  is,  moreover,  charged  with 
inconfiftency  and  felf-contradiftion  through 
every  part.  To  all  this  the  author  replies 
only,  that  he  is  alTured,  that,  if  any  intelli^ 
gent  reader  will  perufe  the  whole  letter  to<p 
gether  with  candor  and  attention,  it  will 
evidently  appear  that  thefe  accufations  are 
entirely  groundlefs.  He  makes  no  manner 
of  doubt,  but  that  man  is  endued  with  free« 
will,  and  is  juftly  punifhable  for  the  abufe 
of  it;  and  hopes  he  has  fo  exprefled  himfelf^ 
through  this  whole  piece,  as  to  leave  no  un« 
certainty  of  his  opinion  on  that  queftion: 
all  he  means  is,  that  though  the  abufe  of 
free-will  is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  caufe 
of  moral  evil,  yet  it  cannot  from  thence  de- 
rive its  original  admiffion  into  the  works  of 
a  benevolent  Creator ;  bccaufe  man,  not  be- 
ing 
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ing  a  fdf-cxiftcnt  and  independent  being, 
rnuft  receive  that  will  itfelfi  together  with  his 
nature   and  formation)  from  the  fupreme 
author  of  all  things  j  for  which  reafon  he  ^:v<^ '^//* -^ 
cannot  apprehend^  that  the  general  wicked-    ,    ;  - 
ncfs  of  mankind  can  be  an  accident  pro-    '     '  '^" 
ceeding  from  their  unforefeen  wrong  dec-  *  ;• 

rions,  by  which  the  whole  benevolent  fyftem  ,.        -, 
is  defeated;  but  muft  be  a  part,  and  a  ma-  ^     ^o'f(A 
tcrial  part  too,  of  the  original  plan  of  crea-       " 
tion,  wifely  calculated  by  the  incomprehen-  ■  ^^   ■*    ■ 
fibk  operations  of  vice  and  punifhment,  to  ' 

promote  the  good  and  happinefe  of  the 
whole.  For,  to  aflcrt,  that  any  thing  has 
happened  which  God  did  not  intend,  or  that  ^ 

he  intended  any  thing  which  did  not  hap- 
pen, is  a  language  which  may  be  allowed  to 
the  poet  or  the  orator,  but  never  to  the  phi- 
lofopher;  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe,  that  cm- 
nifcicncc  can  be  difappointed,  and  omnipo- 
tence defeated.  As  to  inconfiftency,  he  de- 
nies not  the  charge;  but  believes  he  is  not 
more  inconfiftent  than  all  who  have  under- 
taken to  write  on  the  fame  fubjeft:   the 
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iciiptures  diemfelves  are  guilty  of  the  fame 
leenung  tnconfiftency  on  this  head;  they 
all  reprefent  man  as  a  being  perfedly  frtc, 
poniihable,  and  punifhed  for  his  mifbeha* 
vioor;  yet  as  conftantly  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
creature  deriving  all  his  thought,  will,  and 
diipofitions  from  his  Creator,  and  under  his 
perpetual  influence  and  dire£Uon;  the  ap- 
pearance of  inconfiftency,  in  which  two  pro-  •' 

.  pofitions,  both  undoubtedly  true,  proceeds  '' 
only  from  our  ignorance  in  the  nature  and  - 
fitntcs  of  free-will,  and  divine  influence,  and 
cur  inability  to  comprehend  them.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  letter  a  few  hints  are  flung 
cut,  to  (hew  that  on  the  principles  of  the 
foregoing  theory  fome  of  the  moft  abftrufe 
dodrines  of  the  chriftian  revelation,  of  ori- 
ginal fin,  grace,  predeftination,  and  vica- 
rious punifhment,  might  be  rendered  recon- 
cileable  to  the  ftri£teft  reafon;  a  j»x>pofal 
from  whence  furely  much  advantage  might 

-  accrue  to  the  caufe  of  chriilianity  in  general, 
and  by  which  poflibly  fome  articles  of  our 
own  church  might  be  proved  to  be  much 
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lefs  incompadble  with  common  fenfe  than 
they  are  thought  to  be  by  all  thofe  who  will 
not  fubfcribe  thern^  and  by  many  who  do : 
with  this,  two  clafles  of  men  are  particularly 
offended;    the  rational  diilenters^  as  they 
pkafe  to  call  themfelves,  and  the  methodifts : 
the  former  c^  thefe  having  arbitrarily  ez^ 
punged   out    of  their  bibles  every  thing 
which  appears  to  them  contradi6lx)ry  to  rea* 
fon,  that  is,  to  their  own  reafbn>  or,  iq 
other  words,  every  thing  which  they  cannot 
underfland,  are  diipleafed  to  fee  thofe  tenets 
explained,  which  they  have  thought  proper  to 
rcjeft :  the  latter,  havii^  embraced  thefe  very 
do6trines  only  becaufe  they  appeared  unin- 
telligible, are  unwilling  to  fee  them  cleared 
up,  and  afraid  left  thole  dark  and  thorny 
covers  fhould  be  laid  open,  under  which 
they  have  fo  long  iheltered  themfelves  from 
the  rays  of  reafbn :  with  either  of  thefe  all 
'  debate  would  be  vain  and  ufdefs ;  becauie 
the  firft,  though  for  the  mod  part  honei^ 
religious,  and  learned  men,  are  unable  to 
comprehend   any   reafoning,    which   (bars 
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above  the  limits  of  their  own  confined  lite- 
rature and  education;  and  the  others  are 
determined  to  liften  to  no  reafbning  at  alls 
having  with  aU  reafon  and  common  fenfe  de- 
clared eternal  war&re. 

The  defign  of  the  fifth  letter  is  to  Ihew, 
that  in  the  government  of  fuch  imperfefl 
creatures  as  men  over  each  other  there  muft 
be  much  unavoidable  evil;  that  aU  human 
governments,  whether  of  the  monarchical, 
pc^ubu-,  or  mixed  kinds,  were  at  firfl  founded 
on  force  or  intereft,  and  mi^  ever  be  fup^ 
ported  by  the  fame  means,  that  is,  by  cofn- 
pulfion  or  corruption,  both  of  which  mufl: 
be  produftive  of  innumerable  evils;  that 
thefe  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  God,  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  have  prevented  them 
without  the  total  alteration  of  human  na- 
turc;  much  Icfs  can  they  be  eradicated  by 
men ;  but  that  they  may  in  fome  meafurc  be 
leflcned  by  the  diminution  of  moral  evil,  from 
which  all  political  evils  are  derived;  and 
therefore  that  we  ought  quietly  to  fubmit  to 
thefe  cvilsj  when  they  do  not  arife  to  any  in* 
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tolerable  degree,  and  to  apply  principally 
diat  remedy  to  the  faults  of  goverfirtient, 
which  is  ever  the  moft  efFeftual,  that  is,  the 
amendment  of  our  own.  It  is  no  wonder, 
that  a'  leflbn  fo  difagreeable  to  the  reftlefs 
humours  of  moft  men,  and  fo  repugnant  to 
the  arts  and  ends  of  faftion,  fhould  call  up 
^inft  the  author  many  opponents,  who 
have  liberally  beftowed  on  him  the  tides  of 
an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  advocate  for 
corruption,  with  the  fame  juftice  that  a  phy- 
fician  might  be  ftiled  an  enemy  to  health, 
and  an  advocate  for  the  gout,  who  in  that 
diftemper  prefcribes  patience  and  tempe- 
rance, rather  than  fuch  inflaming  medicines 
as  might  convert  it  into  a  more  dangerous 
difeafe.  All  that  he  has  aflerted  in  this  let- 
ter amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  that  no 
government  can  fubfift  without  fome  prin- 
ciple of  governing;  that  is,  that  men  cannot 
be  governed  without  fome  means  by  which 
their  obedience  can  be  obtained ;  a  propo- 
fition,  which  fcems  as  incontcftible,  as  that 
every  cflTcft  muft  have  a  caufe.  That  all 
Vol.  III.  C  government 
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government  muft  be  difagreeable  to  thofc 
who  are  governed,  is  demonftrable  from  the 
nature  and  eflence  of  government  itfclfi 
which  being  nothing  more  than  a  compul- 
fion  of  individuals  to  aft  in  fuch  a  manner 
in  fupport  of  Ibciety,  as  they  are  neither  wife, 
nor  honed  enough  to  do  from  the  fug- 
geftions  of  their  own  heads  or  hearts;  this 
compulfion  muft  be  contrary  to  both  their 
judgments  and  inclinations,  and  confequently 
difagreeable,  and  for  that  reafon  perpetually 
refifted:  fome  method  muft  therefore  be 
made  ufe  of  to  overcome  this  refiftance,  and 
what  that  method  can  be,  except  force  or 
intereft,  he  cannot  find  out :  he  is  an  advo- 
cate for  neither,  except  from  their  neceflity; 
and,  if  any  one  will  point  out  another,  he 
will  readily  declare  his  difapprobation  of 
them  both. 

The  fixth  and  laft  letter  proceeds  upon 
the  fame  plan  as  the  reft,  and  endeavours  to 
fliew,  that  religious  evils,  that  is,  the  defefts 
fo  vifible  in  all  human  religions,  and  the 
mifchievous    confequences    refuldng    from 

them. 
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them,  are  not  owing  to  any  want  of  wifdom 
or  goodnefs  in  our  Creator,  but  proceed^ 
like  all  others,  from  our  nature  and  fitua* 
tion,  and  the  imprafticability  of  giving  a 
pcrfeft  religion  to  an  imperfeft  creature.  In 
order  to  explain  this,  it  was  neceffary  to 
point  out  the  particular  imperfeftions,  which 
in  faft  do  exift  in  all  human  religions,  whe- 
ther natural  or  revealed ;  not  with  any  de- 
fign  to  depreciate  the  one,  or  to  invalidate 
the  authority  of  the  other,  but  only  to  ac- 
count for  them  confiftendy  with  God's  wif- 
dom and  benevolence :  thofe  charged  upon 
natural  religion  have  been  readily  enough 
agreed  to,  but  thofe  imputed  to  revelation 
have  offended  many,  who  have  from  thence 
confidered  the  whole  of  this  enquiry  as  in- 
tended fecretly  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  Chriftianity,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  averfe  from  the  intenrionsj  as  well  as 
from  the  fentiments  of  the  author ;  but  in* 
deed  many  late  deiftical  writers  have  at- 
tacked that  religion  fo  unfairly,  by  infmu- 
adng  many  cavils,  which  they  dared  not  ex- 
C  2  prefs, 
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preis,  that  they  have  made  it  very  difficult 
for  any  one  to  treat  freely  on  that  fubjeft, 
without  incurring  the  fufpicion  of  the  fame 
infincerity :  of  all  fuch  difingenuous  artifices 
the  author  fincerely  declares  his  utmoft  de- 
teftation,  and  begs  to  be  underftood  to  mean 
all  that  he  eicpreffes,  and  nothing  more;  he 
folemnly  profeffes,  that  by  recounting  thefc 
imperfeftions,  he  is  fo  far  from  entertaining 
any  fecret  defigns  deftruftive  to  that  facrcd 
inftitution,  that  by  it  he  intended  not  only 
to  wreft  out  of  the  hands  of  infidelity  thofe 
weapons^  with  which  it  has  ever  been  moft 
fuccefsfully  aflfaulted,  but  alfo  to  obviate  all 
thofe  doubts  and  difficulties  which  frequent- 
ly occur  to  the  minds  of  thinking  men, 
though  no  infidek,  on  viewing  the  deplora- 
ble date  in  which  all  human  religion  has 
continued  throughout  all  ages,  and  the  in- 
cfFeftual  affiftance  it  has  received  even  from 
this  divine  interpofition  itfelf,  by  no  means 
exempted  from  numberlefs  evils  and  imper- 
fedtions :  to  thofe,  who  perceive  none  of 
thefe  imperfcdtions^  and  confequential  evils, 

he 


he  means  not  to  write,  nor  defires  to  let  in 
any  new  light  on  their  tender  organs,  which 
can  fcrvc  only  to  difturb  their  prcfent  re- 
pofc;  nor  does  he  afpirc  to  the  honour  of 
working  for  thofe  middle-fized  underftand* 
ings,  who  can  be  well  fitted  with  ready-made 
arguments  from  every  pulpit:  to  the  learned, 
impartial,  fagacious,  and  inquifidve,  he 
alone  applies ;  the  eilablifhing  one  of  whom 
in  a  rational  and  well-grounded  belief  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion  does  more  real  fervice  to 
that  caufe,  than  the  enlifting  legions  under 
that  denomination  whofe  immoveable  faith 
proceeds  only  fromtheir  ignorance;  that  is, 
who  believing  without  any  reafon,  can  pof- 
fibly  have  no  reafon  for  doubting.  To  ac- 
coxmt  for  the  corruption  of  religion,  it  was 
neceffary  to  fpecify  the  particular  abufcs,  and 
abufers  of  it;  and  here  the  author  could 
fcarcely  overlook  the  clergy  ;  but  he  hopes 
that  nothing  has  efcaped  his  pen,  that  can 
throw  the  Icaft  refleftion  upon  them  as 
clergy,  but  as  men  only,  fubje6t  to  the  fame 
imperfedtions,  and  aAuated  by  the  fame 
C  3  paflions 
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paflions  as  other  men,  and  purfuing  the  ends 
of  felf-intereft  and  ambition  by  the  fame 
paths,  in  which  aU  others  would  have  trod, 
conducted  by  the  fame  temptations  and  op- 
portunities; he  has  treated  them  with  no 
more  freedom  than  he  has  done  princes  and 
parliaments,  minifters  and  patriots,  conque- 
rors and  heroes,  and  his  work  would  admit 
of  no  partiality ;  fure  he  is,  that  nothing  he 
has  faid  can  bear  the  moft  diftant  relation  to 
the  prefent  clergy  of  this  country,  whom  he 
fincerely  thinks  are  a  body  of  men  as  ho- 
neft,  learned,  and  unprejudiced,  as  ever 
exifted,  and  for  whofe  perfons  and  profeflion 
he  has  the  higheft  regard.  In  another  part 
of  this  letter  there  is  an  affertion,  which  has 
given  fome  offence;  which  is,  that  every 
religion  muft  be  corrupted  as  foon  as  it  be- 
comes eftablifhed ;  this  has  been  thought  a 
refleftion  upon  all  national  churches,  ^d  a 
perfuafion  to  fchifm  and  diffention;  but 
thofe  who  think  thus,  totally  mifapprehend 
the  tenor  of  this  whole  work,  which  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  every  thing  human  muft 
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be  attended  with  evUs,  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  fubmitted  to  with  patience  and 
rcfignation;  that  many  imperfeftions  will 
adhere  to  all  governments  and  religions  in 
the  hands  of  men,  but  that  thefe,  unlefs  they 
rife  to  an  mtolerable  degree,  will  not  juftify 
our  refiftance  to  the  one,  or  our  diflention 
from  the  other :  the  aflertion  itfelf,  the  au- 
thor cannot  retraft,  but  the  inference,  which 
he  dcfires  may  be  drawn  from  it,  is  by  no 
means  favourable  to  diffentions,  becaufe  from 
them  he  can  perceive  no  remedy,  which  can 
accrue  to  thefe  evils;  for  if  it  was  every 
one's  duty  to  defert  a  national  church  on 
account  of  thofe  corruptions  which  proceed 
from  its  eftablifhment,  and  this  duty  was 
univerfally  complied  with,  let  us  fee  the 
confequence  !  one  of  thefe  things  myft  ne- 
ceflarily  follow :  cither  that  fome  diflention 
of  fuperior  purity,  which  ufually  arifes  from 
its  being  a  diflention,  mufl:  be  efl:abliflied  in 
its  room,  or  no  religion  mufl:  be  eftabliflied 
at  all;  if  the  firft  of  thefe  methods  fliould 
take  place,  the  end  propofcd  by  it  would  by 
C  4  itfelf 
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itfelf  be  entirely  defeated;  becaufc  that 
purer  religion  which  was  eftablilhed,  would 
by  that  very  eftablifhment  become  equally 
corrupt  with  that  which  was  deferted ;  and  fo 
the  fame  reafon  would  eternally  remain  for 
a  new  diflention:  if  the  latter  (hould  be 
taken,  that  is,  to  eftablifh  no  religion  at  all  5 
this  would  be  fo  far  from  producing  the  in- 
tended reformation,  that  it  would  let  in  fuch 
an  inundation  of  enthufiafm  and  contra- 
diftory  abfurdities,  as  mnfl:  in  a  (hort  time 
deftroy  not  only  all  religion,  but  all  peace 
and  morality  whatever ;  of  which  no  one  can 
entertain  the  leaft  doubt,  who  is  not  totally 
unacquainted  both  with  the  nature  and  hif- 
tory  of  mankind.  From  whence  it  is  plain, 
that  all  diffentions  from  a  national  churchy 
not  in  itfelf  finfol,  arife  from  ignorance; 
that  is,  from  a  kind  of  fhort-fightednefs, 
which  enables  men  to  pry  out  every  imper- 
feftion  within  their  reach,  but  prevents  their 
difcerning  the  more  remote  neceflity  for  thofe 
imperfeftions,  and  the  danger  of  amending 
them. 

6  To 
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To  conclude ;  the  author  of  this  enquiry 
having  heard  it  fo  much,  and  as  he  thought 
fi)  unjuftly  calummatcd,  has  reviewed  it  with 
aUpoflfible  care  and  impartiality,  and  though 
he  finds  many  things  in  the  ftile  and  com- 
po&don,  which  have  need  enough  of  amend- 
ment,  he   fees   nothing  in   the  fenriments 
which  ought  to  be  retraced.     His  intentions 
were  to  reconcile  the  numerous  evils  fo  con- 
^icuous  in  the  creation,  with  the  wifdom, 
power,  and   goodnefs  of  the   Creator;  to 
fliew,  that  no  more  of  them  are  admitted  by 
him,  than  are  neceffary  towards  promoting 
univerfal  good ;  and  from  thence  to  perfuade 
men  to  an  entire  refignation  to  his  all-wife, 
but  incomprehenfible  difpenfations.     To  af- 
ccrtain  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  to  enforce 
die  praftice  of  it;  to  prove  the  certainty  of  a 
fiiture  ftate,  and  the'  juftice  of  the  rewards 
and  punifhments  that  will  attend  it ;  to  re- 
commend  fubmiffion   to   national   govern- 
ments, and  conformity  to  national  religions, 
notwithftanding  the  evils  and  defefts,  which 
inuft  unavoidably  adhere  to  them  i  and  laft- 
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ly,  to  (hew  the  excellence  and  credibility  of 
the  Chriftian  revelation,  to  reconcile  fome  of 
its  moft  abftrufe  doftrines  with  reafon,  and 
to  anfwer  all  thofe  objeftions  to  its  autho- 
rity, which  have  been  drawn  from  its  imper- 
feftions  and  abiifes;  thefe,  and  thefe  only, 
were  the  intentions  of  the  author;  and  i^ 
after  all,  a  work  fo  defigned,  however  unably 
executed,  fhould  by  the  united  force  of  igno- 
rance and  malevolence,  of  faction,  bigotry, 
and  enthufiafm,  be  reprefented  as  intro- 
duftive  of  fetalifm,  immorality,  flavery,  cor- 
ruption, and  infidelity,  he  fhall  be  litde  con- 
cerned, and  fhall  only  look  upon  it  as  an 
additional  inftance  of  that  imperfedion  of 
mankind,  which  he  has  here  treated  of; 
from  them  he  defires  only  an  exemption 
from  calumny ;  honour  and  applaufe  he  has 
not  the  vanity  to  hope  for ;  thefe,  he  knows, 
they  beftow  not  on  their  benefadtors  or  in- 
ftruftors,  but  referve  for  thofe  alone  who  de- 
rive, difturb,  and  deftroy  them. 


LET- 
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LETTER     I. 


ON      EVIL      IN      GENERAL* 


SIR, 

HA  V ING  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  ma- 
ny accidental  conferences  with  you  on 
metaphyfical,  moral,  political,  and  religious 
fubjefts;  on  which  you  ever  feemed  to 
converfe  with  more  fagacity,  as  well  as  more 
candor,  than  is  ufoal  on  the  like  occafionsj 
I  ima^ned  it  might  not  be  unentertaining 
cither  to  you  or  myfelf,  to  put  together  my 
fenriments  on  thefe  important  topics,  and 
communicate  them  to  you  from  time  to 
time  as  the  abfence  of  bufincfs,  or  of  more 
agreeable  amufements,  may  afford  me  oppor- 
tunity. This  I  propofe  to  do  under  the  gene- 
ral title  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Evil ;  an  inquiry  which  will  com- 
prehend them  all,  and  which,  I  think,  has 
pcver  been  attended  to  with  that  diligence  it 
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dcfcrvcs,  nor  with  that  fucccfi,  which  might 
have  been  hoped  for  from  that  little  that  has 
been  bcftowed  upon  it.     The  right  under- 
ftanding  of  this  abftrufe  fpeculation,  I  look 
upon  to  be  the  only  folid  foundation,  on 
which  any  rational  fyftem  of  ethicks  can  be 
built;   for  it  feems  impoflible,   that  men 
(hould  ever  arrive  at  any  juft  ideas  of  their 
Creator  or  his  attributes,  any  proper  nouons 
of  their  relation  to  him,  or  their  duty  to  each 
other,  without  firft  ietding  in  their  minds 
fome  fatisfadory  folution  of  this  important 
queftion.  Whence  came  Evil  ?  Whilft  we  find 
ourielves  liable  to  innumerable  miferies  in 
this  life;   apprehenfive  of  (till  greater  in 
another;  and  can  give  no  probable  account 
of  tiiis  our  wretched  fituarion ;  what  fenti- 
Oients  muft  we  entertain  of  the  jultice  and 
benevolence  of  our  Creator,  who  placed  us 
in  it,  without  our  folicitations  or  confcnt? 
The  works  of  the  Creadon  fufHciendy  dc- 
monftrate  his  exiftence;  their  beauty,  per- 
fection, and  magnificence,  his  infinite  power 
and  wifdom;  but  it  is  the  happincls  only 
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Mrhich  we  enjoy  or  hope  for,  which  om  ccm- 
vince  us  of  his  goodnefs. 

It  is  the  foludon  therefore  of  this  impor- 
tant queftion  alone,  that  can  afcertain  the  mo- 
ral charadteriftic  of  God,  and  upon  that  on- 
ly muft  all  human  virtue  eternally  depend. 

If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Thro'  all  her  works)  he  muft  delight  in  virtue* 
And  that  which  he  delights  in,  muft  be  happy. 

But  fhould  this  divine  rcafoning  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  be  at  laft  inconclufive ;  could  we 
once  entertain  fuch  blafphemous  notions  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  that  he  might  not  de^ 
light  in  virtue,  neither  adhere  to  it  himfel^ 
nor  reward  it  in  others ;  that  he  could  make 
any  part  of  his  creation  miferable,  or  fufFer 
them  to  make  themfelves  fo  widiout  a  juft 
caufe  and  a  benevolent  end,  all  moral  con- 
fiderations  muft  be  vain  and  ufelcfs ;  we  can 
have  no  rule  by  which  to  dircft  our  adions, 
nor  if  we  had,  any  kind  of  obligation  to  pur- 
fue  it  J  nor  in  this  cafe  can  any  revelation  in 
the  leaft  aflift  us,  the  belief  of  all  revelation 
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being  in  its  own  nature  fubfequent,  not  only 
to  the  belief  of  God's  exiftence,  but  of  his 
juftice  and  veracity ;  for  if  God  can  injure 
us,  he  may  alfo  deceive  us  j  and  then  there  is, 
an  end  of  all  diftinftions  between  good  and 
evil,  truth  and  falfehood,  and  of  all  confi- 
dence in  God  and  man. 

I  mean  not  by  this  to  infinuate  the  leaft 
poflibility  of  a  doubt  concerning  the  juftice 
or  goodnefs  of  our  Creator,  but  only  to  (hew 
the  importance  of  this  inquiry,  and  the  utility 
of  it  towards  fetding  our  notions  of  his  at- 
tributes, and  the  regulation  of  our  own  be- 
haviour in  conformity  to  them.  I  intend 
not  by  it  to  prove  the  benevolence  of  God, 
but  to  reconcile  the  miferies  we  fee  and  fuf- 
fer,  with  that  incontrovertible  benevolence ; 
I  defign  not  to  (hew  that  God  approves  vir- 
tue, but  that  the  admiflion  of  moral  evil  is 
not  inconfiftent  with  that  undoubted  appro- 
bation ;  nor  would  I  be  underftood  to  aflert, 
that  our  obligation  to  be  virtuous  depends 
on  this  abftrufc  fpeculauon,  but  only  that 
our  right  underftanding  it  will  remove  all 
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doubts  concerning  the  nature  of  virtue,  and 
our  obligation  to  purfue  it,  and  fix  them  on 
the  moft  firm  and  immoveable  bafis. ' 

To  find  out  therefore  how  evil  of  any 
kind  can  be  the  produdtion  of  infinite  good- 
ncfs,  joined  with  infinite  power,  Ihould  be 
the  firil  ftep  in  all  our  religious  inquiries; 
the  examination  into  which  wonderful  para- 
dox will  lead  us  into  many  ufeful  and  fub- 
lime  truths ;  and  its  perfedl  comprehcnfion, 
was  that  pofiible  for  our  narrow  capacities, 
would,  I  doubt  not,  make  as  furprifing  dif- 
coveries  in  the  moral  world,  as  mathema- 
tical and  phyfical  knowledge  have  in  the  na- 
tural. 

To  clear  up  this  difficulty,  fome  ancient 
philofophers  have  had  recourfe  to  the  fup- 
pofidon  of  two  firft  caufes,  one  good,  and 
the  other  evil,  perpetually  counterading 
each  other's  defigns.  This  fyftcm  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Manich^an  herefy, 
and  has  fince  been  defended  by  the  ingenious 
Mofif.  Boyle :  but  as  the  fuppofition  of  two 
firft  caufes  is  even  in  itfclf  a  contradiftion, 

and 
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and  as  the  whole  (cheme  has  been  demon- 
itratcd  by  the  beft  metaphyfical  writers  to  be 
as  falfe  as  it  is  impious,  all  further  arguments 
to  dilprove  it  would  be  needlefs. 

Others  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this  by  the  introdudlion  of  a  golden  age,  or 
paradiliacal  Hate,  in  which  all  was  innocence 
and  happinels. 

P^tna  metufque  aheranty  nee  'verha  minaciafix9 
^re  legebmnturt  tuc  fufplex  turba  titnebant 
JiuHcis  orafui  :  Jed  er ant  Jim  vindice  tuti^ 


When  man  yet  new. 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reafon  knew. 
And  with  a  native  bent  did  good  purfue ; 
Unfbrc'd  by  punilhment,  unaw'd  by  fear, 
Ifis  words  were  fimple,  and  his  fool  fincere : 
Needlefs  was  written  law,  when  none  <^prefl. 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breafl : 
No  fuppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appeared. 
No  court  ereded  yet,  nor  caufe  was  heard. 
But  all  was  fafe,  for  confcience  was  their  guard. 


I 


Ver  trot  atertntm,  flacidijqui  tefentihus  axris 
Mulcebant  Zepbyri  natos  Jine  Jemine  Jloris ; 
Mox  etiamfruges  tellus  imarataferebat, 
Nic  ren9vaiu$  agtr  gravidit  candat  ariftis 
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Thamnajam  laiiis^  jam  flumina  mSaris  ihanU 
Flavofue  de  'uirldi  ftillahant  ilice  nulla. 

The  flowVs  unfown  in  fields  and  meadows  reignM^ 
And  weftem  winds  immortal  ipring  msdntain'd. 
In  fbllDwing  years  the  bearded  corn  enfu'd 
From  earth  unaikM,  nor  was  that  earth  renewM. 
Prom  veins  of  valleys  milk  and  ne6iar  broke. 
And  honey  fweated  from  the  pores  of  oak. 

Amufing  dreams !  as  abfiird  in  philofophy, 
as  in  poetry  delightfiil  \  For  though  it  is 
probable,  from  the  itioft  ancient  hiftories,  as 
well  as  from  analogy  drawn  from  the  reft 
of  Nature's    produdtions,    that   the  world 
might  be  more  happy  and  more  innocent 
in  its  infancy,  than  in  more  advanced  ages ; 
yet  that  it  could  ever  be  totally  free  from 
incc   and  mifery,  may  eafily,  I  think,  be 
proved  impoflible,  both  from  the  nature  of 
this  terreftrial  globe,  and  the  nature  of  its  in- 
habitants.    So  that  thefe  inchanting  fcenes 
can  in  fad  never  have  exifted ;  but  if  they 
had>  the  fhort  duration  of  this  perfeftion  is 
equaUy  inconfiftent  with  infinite  power,  join- 
ed to  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  as  any 
Vol.  III.  D  original 
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Original  impcrfcftion  whatever.  Fables  then 
of  this  kind  can  never  in  the  leaft  account 
for  the  origin  of  evil ;  they  are  all  but  mean 
expedients,  which  will  never  be  able  to  take 
away  the  difficulty,  and  can  at  moft  but  ob- 
fcure  it,  by  fliifting  it  a  little  backward  into 
a  lefs  clear  light  j  like  that  Indian  philolb- 
phy,  accounting  for  the  fupport  of  the  world, 
which  informs  us,  that  it  is  fuftained  by  a 
vaft  elephant,  and  that  elephant  by  a  tor- 
toife,  and  then  prudently  drops  any  further 
inquiry. 

The  divines  and  moralifts  of  later  ages 
fcem  perfeftly  fatisfied  that  they  have  loofed 
this  Gordian  knot,  by  imputing  the  fourcc 
, .     .  *    of  all  evil  to  the  abuie  of  free-will  in  created 
^  beings.     God,  they  fay,  never  defigned  any 

fuch  thing  Ihould  exift  as  evil,  moral  or  na- 
tural; but  that  giving  to  fome  beings,   for 
.      good  and  wife  purpofcs,  a  power  of  free- 
agency,  they  perverted  this  power  to  bad 
"''"^.*     ends,  contrary  to  his  intentions  and  com- 
mands ;  and  thus  their  accidental  wicked- 
'.'     /.      ncfi   produced  confequential  mifcry.     But 

>j   .,  ■■*;>  '•        *.  ■  .  •.  -.-•-•.*-'  .5"-'...    .■.■■•■.  •■••'i.V.v 


r-  <  ■'^. 
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K>  fbppofe  in  this  manner,  that  God  intended 
all  things  to  be  good  and  happy,  and  at  the 
fame  time  gave  being  to  creatures  able  and 
willing  to  obftruft  his  benevolent  defigns,  is 
a  notion  fo  inconfiftent  with  his  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  omnifcicnce,  and  omnipotence, 
that  it  ieems  equally  unphilofophical,  and 
more  evidently  abfurd  than  the  other.  They 
have  been  led  into  this  error  by  ridiculoufly 
judging  of  the  dilpenfations  of  a  Creator  to 
his  creatures,  by  the  fame  rules  which  they 
apply  to  the  dealings  of  men  towards  each 
other ;  between  which  there  is  not  the  leaft 
proportion  or  fimilitude.  A  man  who  en- 
deavours, to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  tq 
make  others  virtuous  and  happy,  however 
Wnfuccefsful,  is  fuificiently  juftified;  but  in  a  ^/*.//^t^; 

Being  omnipotent  and  omnifcient,  the  caufe  /  /    ^ 

r  if       r       I.        •  •       r    11    u        u        -ii  ^r^'^^^^'-^' 
of  all  caufes,  the  origin  of  all  thought,  will,  ^  '     y 

and  adion;  who  fees  all  things  paft,  pre-  "^  "''    V", 
fcnt,  and   to   come,  in  one   inftantaneous  "^^^/"^  ^Vv 
view,  the  cafe  is  widely  different :  his  aftive ' '  \,  ^^^      - 
and   permiflive  will  muft  be  exaftly   the;.'/    /.;. 
famci  and,  in  regard  to  him,  all  confequen^  ^^  Ofv^ilv/- 
P2  tjalK/5^>^V4^ 

f 
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tial  and  future  evils,  through  every  moment 
of  time,  are  aftually  prefent. 

Smce  therefore  none  of  thcfe  pretended 
foludons  can,  I  am  certain,  give  fatisfaftion 
to  your  comprehenfive  underftanding,  let  us 
now  try  to  find  out  one  more  rational  and 
more  conliftent  'mth,  the  analogy  of  every 
thing  around  us. 

That  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  infinitely 

powerful,  wife,  and   benevolent,  the  great 

Creator  and  Preferver  of  all  things,  is  a  truth 

fo  dearly  demonflrated,  that  it  (hall  here  be 

taken  for  granted*     That  there  is  alfo  in  the 

univerfal  fyftcm  of  things,  the  works  of  his 

almighty  hand,  much  mifery  and  wicked- 

nefs,  that  is,  much  natural  and  moral  evil, 

is  another  truth,  of  which  every  hour's  fatal 

iv':        experience  cannot  fail  to  convince  us.  How 

•t  7;m''  thefe  two  undoubted,  yet  feeming  contra- 

^^  ''  • ;.  diftory  truths  can  be  reconciled,  that  is,  how 

^•;;^/     evils  of  any  fort  could  have  place  m  the 

»V    ^t'h  ^^^^^  ^^^  omnipotent  and  good  Being,  is 

/    very  difficult  to  account  for.     If  we  aflcrt 

. ; .,  ^^^that  he  could  not  prevent  them,  we  dellroy 


>• 
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Us  power ;  if  that  he  would  not^  we  arraigp 
his  goodncfs  j  and  therefore  his  power  and 
goodnefs  cannot  both  be  infinite. 

But  however  conclufive  this  argument 
may  feem,  there  is  fomewhere  or  other  an 
error  in  it  5  and  this  error  I  take  to  arife 
from  our  wrong  notions  of  omnipotence. 
Omnipotence  cannot  work  contradidlions,  it 
can  only  effeft  all  pofTible  things.  But  fb 
litde  are  we  acquainted  with  the  whole  fyA 
tem  of  nature^  that  we  kijow  not  what  are 
pofldble^  and  what  are  not ;  but  if  we  may 
Judge  from  that  conftant  mixture  of  pain 
with  pleafure,  and  of  inconvenience  with  ad- 
yantage,  which  we  muft  obferve  in  every 
jthing  around  us^  we  have  reafon  to  conclude^ 
that  to  endue  cheated  beings  with  perfeftion, 
that  isi  to  produce  good  exclufive  of  ^evil^  is 
one  of  thofe  impoffibilities  which  even  infi- 
nite power  cannot  accomplifh. 

The  true  folution  then  of  this  incomprc- 
henfible   paradox    muft  be    this^   that  all 
evils  owe  their  exiftence  folely  to  the  necef-  . 
/ity  of  their  own  natures  j  by  which  I  mean, . 
fikcy  could  not  poffibly  have  been  prevented, 
D  3  without  • 
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Without  the  lofs  of  Ibme  fuperior  good,  or 
the  permiflion  of  fome  greater  evil  than 
themfelves ;  or  that  many  evils  will  unavoid- 
ably infinuate  themfelves  by  the  natural  rela- 
tions and  circumftances  of  things,  into  the 
mod  perfeft  fyftem  of  created  beings,  even  in 
oppofition  to  the  will  of  an  Almighty  Cre- 
ator, by  reafon  they  cannot  be  excluded  with- 
out working  contradictions ;  which  not  be- 
ing proper  objefts  of  power,  it  is  no  diminu- 
tion of  omnipotence  to  afHrm  that  it  cannot 
cffeft  them. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
previous  apology  for  an  expreflion,  which 
will  frequently  occur  in  the  following  pages, 
which  is,  that  God  cannot  do  fuch  and  fuch 
things  J  by  which  is  always  to  be  underftood 
not  any  retrenchment  of  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence, but  only  that  fuch  things  are  in  their 
own  natures  impracticable,  and  impoffible  to 
be  performed. 

That  the  Almighty  (hould  be  thus  limited, 
and  circumfcribcd  by  the  nature  of  things, 
of  which  he  himfelf  is  the  author,  may  to 
fome  feem  not  very  intelligible ;  but  furely 

it 
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it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  conceive,  that  in 
every  poffible  method  of  ordering,  difpofing, 
and  framing  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  things, 
liich  numberlefs  inconveniences  might  ne- 
ccffarily  arife,  that  all  that  infinite  power 
and  wifdom  could  do,  was  to  make  choice 
of  that  method,  which  was  attended  with  the 
leaft  and  feweft;  and  this  not  proceeding 
from  any  defect  of  power  in  the  Creator,  but 
from  that  imperfeftion  which  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  all  created  things. 

This  neceffity,  I  imagine,  is  what  the  an- 
cients meant  by  fate,  to  which  they  fancied 
that  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods  were  obliged 
to  fubmit,  and  which  was  to  be  controuled 
by  no  power  whatever.  The  Stoicks  feem 
to  have  had  ibme  dark  and  uninttlligible 
notions  of  this  kind,  which  they  neither  un- 
derftood  themfelves,  nor  knew  how  to  ex- 
plain to  others  I  that  the  untraAablenefs  of 
matter  was  the  caufe  of  evil  ^  that  God 
would  have  made  all  things  perfeA,  but  that 
there  was  in  matter  an  evil  bias  repugnant 
(0  \^  benevolence,  which  drew  another  way, 
P  4  whenge 
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whence  arofe  all  manner  of  evils.     Of  the 
like  kind  is  a  maxim  of  the  fame  philofo- 
phers,  that  pain  is  no  evil  j  which,  if  afferted 
with  regard  to  the  individuals  who  fuffer  it, 
is  downright  nonfenfe ;  but  if  confidered  as 
it  afFefts  the  univerlal  fyftem,   is  an  un- 
doubted truth,  and  means  only  that  there  is 
no  more  pain  in  it  than  what  is  necefiary  to 
the  produdbion  of  happinefs.     How  many 
foever  of  thefe  evils  then  force  themfelves 
into  the  creadon,  fo  long  as  the  good  pre- 
ponderates, it  b  a  work  well  worthy  of  in- 
finite wifdom  and  benevolence ;  and  not- 
withilanding  ihe  imperfeftions  of  its  parts, 
the  whole  is  moft  undoubtedly  perfeft. 

Hence  then  we  may  plainly  fee  that  much 
evil  may  exift,  not  at  all  inconfiftent  with 
the  power  and  goodnefs  of  God ;  and  the 
further  we  purfue  this  clue,  the  more  wc 
fhall,  at  every  ftep,  difcem  new  lights  break 
out,  which  will  difcover  clearly  numberlef$ 
examples,  where  the  infinite  power  and 
goodnefs  of  God  is  fairly  reconcileable  with 
the  mifery  and  wickednels  of  his  creatures. 
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from  the  impoffibility  of  preventing  them} 
and  if,  in  the  very  fmall  part  of  the  univer- 
fal  fyftem  that  lies  within  the  reach  of  our 
imperfedt  capacities,  many  inftances  of  this 
kind  appear,  in  which  they  are  vifibly  con- 
fiftent,  we  ought,  with  the  utmoft  affurance, 
to  conclude  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
they  are  really  fo  in  aU,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  comprehend  them.  This  is  die  kind 
of  faith  moft  worthy  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  and  mod:  meritorious  in  the  fight 
of  God,  as  it  is  the  oflFspring  of  reafbn,  as 
well  as  the  parent  of  all  virtue  and  refigna- 
tion  to  the  jufl,  but  unfcrutable  difpenfations 
of  providence. 

But  in  order  more  clearly  to  explain  this 
abftrufe  fpeculation,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
divide  evik  into  their  different  fpecies,  and 
beftow  on  each  a  feparate  confideration. 
This  I  fhall  do  under  the  following  heads : 
Evils  of  Imperfedion,  Natural  Evils,  Mo- 
ral Evik,  Political  Evils,  and  Religious 
Evik  I  which,  I  think,  will  comprehend 
moft  of  thofc  to  which  human  nature  is  un- 
happily 
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happily  liable.  And  now,  Sir,  left  I  ftiould 
add  one  more  evil  to  this  melancholy  ca- 
talogue,  which  is  that  of  a  long  and  te- 
dious epiftle,  I  Ihall  referve  the  examination 
into  each  of  thefe  particulars  for  the  fubjeft 
of  a  future  letter ;  and  conclude  this,  by  af- 
furing  you  that  I  am. 


SIR,  &c 


LET- 
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LETTER      11. 


ON     EVILS     OF     IMPERFECTION. 


S  I  R, 

IN  purfuance  of  the  plan  propofed  in  my 
lall,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  each  particular  kind  of  evil, 
and  in  the  firft  place  of  thofe  therein  deno- 
minated evils  of  imperfeftion ;  which  arc  in 
truth  no  evils  at  all,  but  rather  the  abfence 
of  fome  comparative  good;  and  therefore  I 
Ihall  not  have  occafion  to  detain  you  long 
on  this  part  of  my  fubjeft. 

No  fyftem  can  poflibly  bq  formed,  even 
in  imagination,  without  a  fubordination  of 
parts.  Every  animal  body  muft  have  dif- 
ferent members  fubfervient  to  each  other; 
every  pidture  muft  be  compofed  of  various 
colours,  and  of  light  and  fhade;  all  harmo- 
ny muft  be  fonped  of  trebles,  tenors,  and 
baflcs;  every  beautiful  and  ufefiil  edifice 
X  muft 
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fnufl:  confift  of  higher  and  lower,  more  and 
lefs  magnificent  apartments.  This  is  in  the 
very  eOence  of  all  created  things,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means 
whatever,  vnlefs  by  aot  creating  them  at  a)l : 
for  which  reafon,  in  the  formation  of  the 
univerfe,  God  was  obliged,  in  order  to  carry 
on  that  juft  fubprdmation  fo  neccffary  to  the 
very  exiftence  of  the  whole,  to  create  beings 
of  different  ranks  j  and  to  bellow  on  various 
Ipecies  of  animals,  and  alfo  on  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  fame  fpecies,  various  d^rees 
of  vmderftanding,  ftrength^  beauty,  and  pcr- 
fedion  I  to  the  comparative  want  of  which 
advanuges  we  give  the  names  of  folly,  weak- 
ncfs,  deformity,  and  imperfeftion,  and  very 
unjuftly  repute  them  evils  ^  whereas  in  truth 
they  are  bleflings  as  far  as  they  extend^ 
though  of  an  inferior  degree.  They  are  np 
more  aftual  evils,  than  a  fmall  eftate  is  a 
real  misfortune,  becaufe  many  may  be  pof- 
feflfed  of  greater. 

Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  free  gift 
from  our  Creator  -,  but  that  we  enjoy  no 

more. 
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more,  can  never  fure  be  deemed  an  injury, 
or  a  juft  reafon  to  queftion  his  infinite  bene- 
volence. All  our  happinefs  is  owing  to  his 
goodnefs ;  but  that  it  is  no  greater,  is  owing 
only  to  ourfelves,  that  is,  to  our  not  having 
any  inherent  right  to  any  happinefs,  or  even 
to  any  exiftence  at  all.  This  is  no  more  to  be 
imputed  to  God,  than  the  wants  of  a  beggar 
to  the  perfon  who  has  relieved  him :  that  he 
had  fomething,  was  owing  to  his  benefaftor; 
but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  original 
poverty. 

They  who  look  upon  the  privation  of  all 
the  good  they  fee  others  enjoy,  or  think  pof- 
fible  for  infinite  power  to  beftow,  as  pofidvc 
evil,  underftand  not  that  the  univerfe  is  a 
fyftem  whofe  very  effence  confifts  in  fubor- 
dination ;  a  fcale  of  beings  defcending  by 
infenfible  degrees  from  infinite  perfeftion  to 
abfolute  nothing ;  in  which,  though  we  may 
juftly  expeft  to  find  perfeftion  in  the  whole, 
could  we  poffibly  comprehend  it ;  yet  would 
it  be  the  higheft  abfurdity  to  hope  for  it  in 
all  its  parts,  becaufe  the  beauty  and  happi- 
nefs 
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neis  of  the  whole  depend  altogether  on  the 
juft  inferiority  of  its  parts,  that  is,  on  the 
comparative  imperfections  of  the  feveral  be- 
ings of  which  it  is  compofed. 

It  would  have  been  no  more  an  inftance  of 
God's  wifdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but 
of  the  higheft  and  mod  perfeft  order,  than  it 
would  be  of  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole 
piece  with  one  finglc  colour  the  mod  beau- 
tiful he  could  compole.  Had  he  confined 
himfelf  to  fuch,  nothing  could  have  exifted 
but  demi-gods  or  arch-angels,  and  then  all 
inferior  orders  muft  have  been  void  and  un- 
inhabited :  but  as  it  is  furely  more  agreeable 
to  infinite  benevolence,  that  all  thefe  fhould 
be  filled  up  with  beings  capable  of  enjoying 
happinefs  themfelves,  and  contributing  to 
that  of  others,  they  muft  neceflarily  be  filled 
witli  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with  fuch  as  are 
lefs  perfea,  but  fi-om  whofe  exiftence,  not- 
withftanding  that  lefs  perfeftion,  more  feli- 
city upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the  univerfc, 
than  if  no  fuch  had  been  created.  It  is 
moreover  highly  probable>  that  there  is  fuch 

a  con- 
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^  connexion  between  all  ranks  and  orders 
by  fubordinatc  degrees,  that  they  mutually 
fupport  each  other's  exiftence,  and  every  one 
in  its  place  is  abfolutely  neceffary  towards 
foftaining  the  whole  vaft  and  magnificent 
fabric. 

You  fee,  therefore,  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
prafticable,  even  for  infinite  power,  to  ex- 
clude fi-om  creation  this  neceflary  inferiority 
of  fome  beings  in  comparifon  with  others. 
All  that  it  can  do  is  to  make  each  as  hapf^ 
as  their  refpedive  fituations  will  permit: 
and  this  it  has  done  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  the  benevolence  of  Our 
great  Creator  not  to  be  doubted  of;  for 
though  he  cannot  make  all  fuperior,  yet  in 
the  difpenfations  of  his  bleflings,  his  wifUom 
and  goodnefs  both  are  well  worthy  the 
higheft  admiration ;  for,  amongft  all  the 
wide  diftinftions  which  he  was  obliged  to 
make  in  the  dignity  and  pcrfeftions  of  his 
creatures,  he  has  made  much  lefs  in  their 
happinefs  than  is  ufually  imagined,  or  indeed 
can  be  believed  from  outward  appearances. 

He 
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He  has  given  many  advantages  to  brufcs> 
which  man  cannot  attain  to  with  all  his  fu- 
pcriority,  and  many  probably  to  man  which 
are  denied  to  angels ;  amongft  which  his  ig- 
norance is  perhaps  none  of  the  leaft.     With 
regard  to  him,  though  it  was  neceflary  to 
the  great  purpofes  of  human  life  to  beftow 
riches,  underftanding,  and  health,  on  indi- 
viduals in  very  partial  proportions  j  yet  has 
the  Almighty  fo  contrived  the  nature   of 
things,  that  happinefs  is  diftributed  with  a 
more  equal  hand.    His  goodnefs,  we  may 
obferve,  is  always  driving  with  thefe  our  ne- 
ceflary imperfe6bions,  and  fetting  bounds  to 
the  inconveniences  it  cannot  totally  prevent, 
by  balandng  the  wants,  and  repaying  the 
iufferings  of  all  by  fome  kind  of  equivalent 
naturally  refulting  from  their  particular  (itu- 
ations  and  circumilances.     Thus,  for  ex- 
ample^ poverty  or  the  want  of  riches  is  gene- 
rally compenfated  by  having  more  hopes  and 
fewer  fears,  by  a  greater  fliare  of  health,  and 
a  more  exquifite  rclifh  of  the  fmalleft  enjoy- 
ments than  thofe  who  pofleis  them  are  ufu- 

ally 
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aHy  bkffcd  with.  The  want  of  tafte  and 
genius,  with  all  the  pleafures  that  arife  from 
th^ni,  are  connmonly  recompenced  by  a  mor^ 
ufeful  kind  of  comnnon-fenfe,  together  with 
a  wonderful  delight,  as  well  as  fuccefs,  in 
the  bufy  purfuits  of  a  fcrambling  world.  The 
fufierings  of  the  fick  are  greatly  relieved 
by  many  trifling  gratifications  imperceptible 
to  others,  fometimes  almoft  repaid  by  the 
inconceivable  tranfports  occafioned  by  the 
return  of  health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot 
be  very  grievous,  becaufe  imperceptible; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  fome  truth  in 
that  rant  of  a  mad  poet,  that  there  is  a  plea- 
fure  in  bdng  mad,  which  none  but  madmen 
know.  Ignorance,  or  the  want  of  knowledge 
and  literature,  the  appointed  lot  of  all  born 
to  poverty,  and  the  drudgeries  of  life,  is  the 
only  opiate  capable  of  infijfing  that  infenfi- 
bility  which  can  enable  them  to  endure  the 
miferies  of  the  one,  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  cordial  adminiftered  by  the 
gracious  hand  of  providence ;  of  which  they 
ought  never  to  be  deprived  by  an  i)l-judged 
Vol-.  III.  E  and 
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ittid  improper  education.    It  is  the  bafis  of 
all  fubOTdination,  the  flipport  of  fbciety,  and 
the  pri^olegc  of  individuals ;  and  I  have  ever 
thou^t  it  a  moft  remarkable  infbnce  of  the 
dvine  wifdonij  that  whereas  in  all  animal^ 
iFfhok  individuals  rife  litde  above  the  reft 
of  thcJr  ipecies,  knowledge  is  inftin£tive;  in 
man,  whofe  individuals  are  fo  widely  dif- 
lerent,  it  is  acquired  by  education  j  by  which 
means  die  prince  and  the  labourer,  the  phi- 
lofopher  and  the  peafant,  are  in  fome  mea< 
Jferc  fitted  for  their  refpeftivefituations.  The 
feme  parental  care  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  animal  creaticm.     Brutes  are  exempted 
fix>m  numberlefs  anxieties,  by  that  happy 
^want  of  reflexion  on  paft,  and  apprehenfion 
t)f  future  fuflferings,  whidi  are  annexed  to 
their  inferiority.    Thofe  amongfl:  them  who 
devour  others,  are  taught  by  nature  to  dif- 
patch  them  as  eafily  as  pofTible ;  and  man, 
the  moft  mercilcfs  dcvourer  of  all,  is  in- 
duced, by  his  own  advantage,  to  feaft  tholfe 
defigned  for  his  fuftenance,  the  nnore  luxuri- 
Ofufly  to  feaft  upon  them  himfdf.    Thus 
9  mifcry. 
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ttnfery^  by  aU  po(%Ie  methods^  ts  cUmmdiBi 
or  repaid;  and  happinefs,  like  fluids^  is  ever 
tendir^  tx)wards  an  equilibrium. 

But  was  it  ever  fo  tmequally  divided,  our 
pretence  ^r  comj^aint  could  be  of  this  only^ 
that  we  are  not  ib  high  in  die  fcale  of  exift^ 
cnce  as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  defire  i 
a  pittence  which  mul!  eternally  fubfift;  be*- 
cau(e>  were  we  ever  fo  much  higher,  there 
would  be  ftill  room  for  infinite  power  to 
exalt  US;  and  iince  no  lihk  in  the  chain 
can  be  broke,  the  fame  reaibn*  for  diiquiet 
mu(t  remain  to  thofe  who  fiicceed  to  that 
chafin,  which  muft  be  occafioned  by  our  pr&« 
ferment.  A  man  can  have  no  reafon  to  re- 
{nne,  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horfe^ 
diat  he  is  not  a  man;  much  leis,  that  in 
dieir  feveral  ftations  they  poflefs  not  the  fa« 
cukies  of  another;  for  this  would  be  an 
infuflferaUe  misfortune.  And  doubtlefs  ic 
would  be  as  inconvenient  for  a  man  to  be 
endued  with  the  knowledge  of  an  angel,  as 
for  a  horfe  to  have  the  reafon  of  a  man ; 
£  a  .but 
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but  as  they  are  now  formed  by  the  confum-* 
mate  wifdom  of  their  Creator,  each  enjoys 
pleafures  peculiar  to  his  fituation :  and  though 
the  happinefs  of  one  may  perhaps  confift  in 
divine  contemplation,  of  another  in  the  acquis- 
fition  of  wealth  and  power,  and  that  of  a  thkd 
in  wandering  amongfl:  limpid  ftreams,  and 
luxuriant  paftures ;  yet  the  meaneft  of  thefc 
enjoyments  give  no  interruption  to  the  moft 
fublime,  but  altogether  undoubtedly  increafe 
the  aggregate  fum  of  felicity  beftowed  upon 
the  univerfe.  Gready  indeed  muft  that  be 
leffened,  were  there  no  beings  but  of  the 
higheft  orders.  Did  there  not  for  inftance^ 
exift  on  this  terreflxial  globe  any  fenfitive 
creatures  inferior  to  man,  how  great  a  quan- 
tity of  happinels  muft  have  been  loft,  which 
is  now  enjoyed  by  millions,  who  at  prefent 
inhabit  every  part  of  its  furface,  in  fields  and 
gardens,  in  extended  defarts,  impenetrable 
woods,  and  immenfc  oceans.^  by  monarchies 
of  bees,  republics  of  amts,  and  innumerable 
families  of  infedts  dwelling  on  every  leaf  and 
t  flower. 
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flower,  who.  are  all  poffeffed  of  as  great  a 
Ihare  of  plcafure,  and  a  greater  of  innocence, 
than  their  arrogant  fovereign,  and  at  the  fame 
time  not  a  little  contribute  to  his  conve- 
nience and  happinefs. 

Has  God,  thou  §661 1  work'd  folely  for  thy  good ! 
Thy  joy,  thy  paftime,  thy  attire,  thy  food ! 
Who  for  thy  uble  feeds  the  wanton  fawn. 
For  liim  as  kindly  fpreads  the  flow'ry  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  afcends  and  fings  ? 
Joy  tones  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  Jinnet  pours  his  throat } 
Loves  of  his  own,  and  raptures^  fwell  the  note. 
The  bounding  fleed  you  pompoufly  beftride. 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleafure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  feed  that  flrews  the  pl^n  f 
The  birds  of  heav'n  fhall  vindicate  their  grain* 
Thine  the  full  harveft  of  the  golden  year  ? 
fgXt  pays,  and  juftly,  the  deferving  ftecr. 

POPB. 

Thus  the  univerfe  rcfembles  a  large  and 
well-regulated  family,  in  which  all  the 
officers  and  fervants,  and  even  the  do- 
meftic  animals,  are  fubfervient  to  each  other 
in  a  proper  fiibordination  j  each  enjoys  the 
E  3  privileges 
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privileges  imd  perquifilBS  peculiar  to  hk 
place,  and  at  the  fame  dme  contributes  hy 
^t  juft  fubordination  to  the  magnificence 
and  happineis  of  the  whole. 

It  is  evident^  thereforej  that  thefe  evils  of 
Imperfedion,  proceeding  from  the  neceflary 
inferiority  of  feme  beings  in  comparifon  of 
others,  can  in  no  fenfe  be  called  any  evils  at 
all;  but  if  they  could,  it  is  as  evident  from 
thence,  diat  there  are  many  which  even  infi-t 
nite  power  cannot  prevent  ];  it  being  friffi* 
ciendy  demonftrable,  diat  to  produce  a  fyf- 
tem  of  created  beings,  all  fupreme  in  happi- 
nefe  and  dignity,  a  government  compofed  of 
all  king^  an  army  of  all  generals,  or  an  uni- 
verfe  of  all  gods,  muft  be  imprafticable  for 
omnipotence  itfelf. 

We  have  here  then  made  a  large  ftridc 
towards  our  intended  goal,  having  at  once 
acquitted  the  divine  goodnefs,  and  freed 
fnankiod  from  a  numerous  train  of  imaginary 
evjls,  by  moil  clearly  (hewing  them  to  be  na 
evils  ftt  all;  and  yet  under  diis  head  are 
feally  ^mprdiended  aU  the  evils  we  perpe- 
tually 
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taaJSj  complain  of,  except  aftual  pain«  the 
nature  of  which,  and  how  it  canne  to  have  a 
place  in  die  works  of  an  omnipotent  and 
good  being,  iball  be  confidered  in  the  next 
lecta  frbmj 


SIR,  &e. 
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LETTER     III. 


ON     NATURAL     £yiI.S« 


S  I  K 

I  Shall  now  lay  before  you  my  free  fenti- 
ments  concerning  the  origin  of  natural 
evils,  by  which  I  underftand  the  fufferings 
of  fenfitive  beings  only ;  for  tempcfts,  inun- 
dationsy  and  earthquakes,  with  all  the  difor^ 
ders  of  the  material  world,  are  no  farther 
evils  than  as  they  affeft  the  fenfitive;  fo 
that  under  this  head  can  be  only  compre- 
hended pains  of  body,  and  inquietudes  of 
mind.  That  thefe  are  real  evils,  I  readily 
acknowledge;  and  if  any  one  is  philofopher 
enough  to  doubt  of  it,  1  fhall  only  beg  leave 
to  refer  him  to  a  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs  or  a 
tedious  Jaw-fuit,  for  farther  fatisfaftion. 

The  produftion  of  happinefs  fcems  to  be 
the  only  motive  that  could  induce  infinite 
goodnefs  to  exert  infinite  power  to  create  all 

things  I 
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diings;  for^  to  fay  truths  happinefs  is  the 
only  thing  of  real  value  in  exiftencc ;  nei- 
ther riches^  nor  power,  nor  wifdom,  nor 
learning,  nor  ftrength,  nor  beauty,  nor  vir- 
tue, nor  religion,  nor  even  life  itftlf,  being 
of  any  importance  but  as  they  contribute  to 
its  produdtion.  All  thefe  are  in  themfelves 
neither  good  nor  evil;  happinefs  alone  is 
*  their  great  end^  and  they  defirable  only  as 
they  tend  to  promote  it.  Mod  aftonifhing 
therefore  it  muft  appear  to  every  one  who 
looks  round  him,  to  obferve  all  creatures 
blefled  with  life  and  fenfation,  that  is,  all 
creatures  made  capable  of  happinefs,  at 
the  fame  time  by  their  own  natures  con- 
demned to  innumerable  and  unavoidable 
miferies.  Whence  can  it  proceed,  that  pro- 
vidence fhould  thus  feem  to  counteraft  his 
own  benevolent  intentions  ?  To  what  ftrange 
and  invifible  caufe  are  all  thefe  numerous 
and  invincible  evils  indebted  for  their  exift- 
cnce  ?  If  God  is  a  good  and  benevolent  be- 
ings what  end  coyld  he  propofe  from  crea- 
tion, but  the  propagation  of  happinefs  ?  and 

if 
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if  happincfs  is  the  end  of  all  cxiftcnce,  wly 
are  not  all  creatures  that  do  exifl:  happy  ? 

The  true  folution  of  this  important  quef- 
tion,  lb  long  and  fo  vauily  fearched  for  by  the 
philofophers  of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  I 
take  to  be  at  laft  no  more  than  this,  that 
thefe  real  evils  proceed  fix)m  the  feme  fourcc 
as  thofe  indaginary  ones  of  imperfe£lion 
before  treated  of^  namely,  from  that  fubor- 
dination,  without  which  no  created  fyftem 
can  fubfifit^  all  fubordination  implying  im- 
perfefUon,  all  imperfection  evil,  and  all  evil 
ibme  kind  of  inconvenience  or  futfering;  fo 
that  there  muft  be  pardcular  inconveniences 
and  fufTerings  annexed  to  every  particular 
rank  of  created  beings  by  the  circumltances 
of  things,  and  their  modes  of  exiflence, 
Mofl  of  thofe  to  which  we  ourfclves  are  lia- 
ble may  be  ealily  Ihewn  to  be  of  this  kind, 
the  effedts  only  of  human  nature,  and  thd 
ftation  man  occupies  in  the^univerfe:  and 
therefore  their  origin  is  plainly  deduciblc 
from  neceffity ;  thaft  is,  they  could  not  have 
been  prevented  without  the  lofs  rf  greater 

good. 
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goody  or  the  admiflion  of  greater  evUs  than 
themlelves;  or  by  not  creating  any  fuch 
creatures  as  nien  at  alL  And  though  this 
upon  a  general  view  of  things,  does  not  fb 
forcibly  ftrike  us ;  yet  on  a  niore  minute 
inlpedion  into  every  grievance  attendant  on 
human  nature,  it  will  moft  evidendy  appear* 
Moft  of  thefe,  I  think,  maybe  comprehended 
under  the  following  heads ;  poverty,  labour, 
inquietudes  of  mind,  pains  of  body,  and 
death ;  from  none  of  which  we  may  venture 
to  affirm  man  could  ever  have  been  exempted 
fo  lor^  as  he  continued  to  be  man.  God 
indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
creatures,  and  placed  us  in  a  world  quite 
otherwife  conftitutcd  i  but  then  we  had  been 
no  longer  men ',  and  whatever  beings  had 
occupied  our  ftations  in  the  univerfal  fyftem, 
they  muft  have  been  liable  to  the  fame  in- 
conveniences. 

Poverty,  for  example,  is  what  all  could 
not  poffibly  have  been  exempted  from,  not 
only  by  reafon  of  the  fluftuating  nature  of 
human  pofTeflions,  but  becaufe  the  world 

could 
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could  not  fubfift  without  it ;  for  had  all  been 
rich,  none  could  have  fubmittcd  to  the  com- 
mands of  another,  or  the  drudgeries  of  life  -, 
thence  all  governnnents  muft  have  been  dif- 
Iblved,  arts  negledted,  and  lands  unculti- 
vated, and  fo  an  univerfal  penury  have  over- 
whelmed all,  inftead  of  now  and  then  pinch- 
ing a  few.  Hence,  by  the  bye,  appears  the 
great  excellence  of  charity,  by  which  men 
are  enabled,  by  a  particular  diflribution  of  the 
bleflings  and  enjoyments  of  life,  on  proper 
occafions,  to  prevent  that  poverty,  which  by 
a  general  one  omnipotence  itfelf  could  never 
have  prevented :  fo  that,  by  enforcing  this 
duty,  God  as  it  were  demands  our  afliftancc 
to  promote  univerfal  happinefs,  and  to  ihut 
out  mifery  at  every  door,  where  it  flrives  to 
intrude  itfelf. 

Labour,  indeed,  God  might  cafily  have 
cxcufed  us  from,  fince  at  his  command  the 
earth  would  readily  have  poured  forth  all  her 
trcafurcs  without  our  inconfiderablc  aflift- 
ancc; but  if  the  fevereft  labour  cannot  fufH- 
ciently  fubdue  the  malignity  of  human  nature, 

what 
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what  plots  and  machinations,  what  wars,  ra^ 
pine,  and  devaftati^n,  what  profligacy  and  ^ 
liccntioufnefs  muft  have  been  the  confc- 
quences  of  univerfal  idlenels !  So  that  labour 
ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  taflc 
kindly  impofed  upon  us  by  our  indulgent 
Creator,  neceffary  to  preferve  our  health, 
our  (afety,  and  our  innocence. 

Inquietudes  of  mind  cannot  be  prevented 
without  firft  eradicating  all  our  inclinations 
and  paifions,  the  winds  and  tides  that  pre* 
ferve  the  great  ocean  of  human  life  from 
perpetual  ftagnation.    So  long  as  men  have 
purfuits,  they  muft  meet  with  difappoint- 
ments;   and   whilft   they  have   difappoint* 
ments  they  muft  be  difquieted  j  whilft  they 
arc  injured,  they  muft  be  inflamed  with  an- 
ger; and  whilft  they  fee  cruelties,  they  muft 
be  melted  with  pity;  whilft  they  perceive 
danger,  they  muft  be  fenfible  of  fear;  and 
whilft  they  oehold  beauty,  tney  muft  be  in- 
flaved  by  love :  nor  c-in  they  be  exempted 
from  the  various  anxieties  attendant  on  thefe 
various  and  turbulent  paflions.     Yet  with- 
out 
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oat  dicm  wc  fliould  be  undoubtedly  left 
happy  and  le(s  fafe ;  for  without  anger  we 
ihoiild  liot  defend  ourfelvesj  and  without 
pity  we  flioidd  not  dflift  others;  without  feat 
we  fhould  not  preferve  our  lives ;  and  with- 
out love  they  would  not  be  worth  prefenr* 

IDg. 

Pains  of  body  are  perhaps  but  the  necef- 
fary  confequences  of  the  union  of  material 
and  (piritual  eflences ;  for  matter  being  by 
nature  divifible,  when  endued  with  fenfibi* 
fity,  muft  probably  be  affefted  by  pains  and 
pteafiires  by  its  different  nwdifications  i 
wherefore  to  have  been  freed  from  our  fuf- 
ferings^  we  miift  have  been  deprived  of  all 
our  fcnfual  enjoyments ;  a  compofition  by 
which  few  furely  would  be  gainers.  Befides^ 
die  pains  of  our  bodies  are  necefTary  to  make 
us  continually  mindfiil  of  their  prefervation  ^ 
for  what  numberlefs  lives  would  be  loft  in 
every  trifling  purfuit,  or  flung  away  in  ill 
humour>  was  the  piercing  of  a  fword  no  more 
painfol  than  the  tickling  of  a  feather. 

Deaths  the  laft  and  moft  dreacBul  of  all 

cvilsj 
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evils,  is  lb  for  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the 
infallible  cure  for  all  others* 

To^is  bmdisg  on  Anm  flint  Btort^ 
Whcse.  billows  nev^r  bcBt,  not  tempers  roar  t 
Sre  weQ  we  feel  t}i^  friendly  ftroloe  'as  o'er. 

Garth* 

For»  abAraAed  from  the  ficknefi  and  fufitT'* 
ings  v&aUjr  attmding  it,  ur  is:  no  more  thao 
the  ezpiratiibn  of  that  tentt  of  life  God  was 
pkafed  to  beAow  on  ii%  leiobout  any  daim 
or  mudfi  om.  our  part,  ftut  was  it  an  evil 
ever  (b  grcai^  k  could  not  be  remedied 
but  by  one  much  gceater^  wHch  is  by  liv^ 
ing  for  ever ;  by  which  means  our  wicked^ 
adv  unrofttaaned  by  the  profped  of  a  fb» 
tore,  ftane,  would,  grow  &>  infi^ortablj^ 
our  fufferings  fb*  ijitoleraWe  by  pecfeve^ 
cance,  and  our  pleafiires.  fi>  tirefome  by  repo- 
tition,  that  no  being  in  the  univerfe  cojuld 
be  fb  comfdetely  miJGsrahle  as  a  fyecies  of 
immortal  men.  We  Iwve  no  reafon  thercr 
fore  to  look  upon  death  as  an  evil,  or  to 
fear  it  as  a  puniftuncnt;  even  without  any 
.fiippofidon  of  a  future  lifci  but  if  we  con- 
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fider  It  as  a  paffagc  to  a  mofc  perfed  ftatc, 
or  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal  fucceflion  of 
ftill  improving  ftates  (for  which  we  have  the 
ftrongeft  reafons)  it  will  then  appear  a  new 
.favour  from  the  divine  munificence ;  and  a 
man  niuft  be  as  abfurd  to  repine  at  dying, 
as  a  traveller  would  be,  who  propofed  to 
himfelf  a  delightful  tour  through  various  un- 
known countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot 
take  up  his  refidence  at  the  firft  dirty  inn 
which  he  baits  at  on  the  road.  The  infta- 
bility  of  human  life,  or  the  hafly  changes  of 
its  fucceflive  periods,  of  which  we  fo  fre- 
quently complain,  are  no  more  than  the  ne- 
ceflary  progrefs  of  it  to  this  neceflary  con- 
clufion  i  and  are  fo  far  from  being  evils  de- 
fcrving  thefe  complaints,  that  they  are  die 
fource  of  our  greatefl  pleafures,  as  they  arc 
the  fource  of  all  novelty,  from  which  our 
greateft  pleafures  are  ever  <lerived.  The 
continual  fuccefTion  of  feafons  in  the  human 
life,  by  daily  prefcnting  to  us  new  fcenes, 
render  it  agreeable,  and,  like  thofc  of  the 
year,  afford  us  delights  by  their  change, 

which 
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Wluch  the  choiceft  of  them  could  not  givi 
us  by  their  continuance.  In  the  fpringof 
life,  the  gilding  of  the  fun-fhine,  the  verdure 
of  the  fields,  and  the  variegated  paintings  of 
the  fky,  are  fo  exquifite  in  the  eyes  of  infants 
at  their  firft  looking  abroad  into  a  new 
world, .  as  nothing  perhaps  afterwards  can 
equal.  The  heat  and  vigour  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  lummer  of  youth  ripens  for  us  new  plea- 
fures,  the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly  revel> 
and  the  jovial  chace.  The  ferene  autumn 
of  compleat  manhood  feafts  us  with  the 
golden  harvefts  of  our  worldly  purfuits :  nor 
is  the  hoary  winter  of  old  age  deftitute  of  its 
peculiar  'comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  which 
the  recolleftion  and  relation  of  thofe  paftare 
perhaps  none  of  the  leaft  j  and  at  laft  death 
opens  to  us  a  new  profpeft,  from  whence  we 
fliall  probably  look  back  upon  the  diverfions 
and  occupations  of  this  world  with  the  fame 
contempt  we  do  now  on  our  tops  and  hobby- 
horfes,  and  with  the  fame  furprife,  that  they 
could  ever  fo  much  entertain  or  engage  us. 

Thus  we  fee  all  thefe  evils  could  never 
Vol.  III.  F  have 
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have  been  prevented  even  by  infinite  power, 
without  the  introdu6tion  of  greater,  or  the 
lols  of  fuperior  good  j  they  arc  but  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequcnces  of  human  nature; 
from  which  it  can  no  more  be  divefted  than 
matter  from  extenfion,  or  heat  from  motion, 
which  proceed  from  the  very  modes  of  their 
exiftence. 

If  it  be  objefted,  that,  after  all  that  has 
been  faid,  there  are  innumerable  miferies  en- 
tailed upon  all  things  that  have  life,  and  par- 
ticularly on  man;  manydifeafes  of  the  body 
and  afflidtions  of  mind,  in  which  nature 
feems  to  play  the  tyrant,  ingenious  in  con- 
triving torments  for  her  children;  that  we 
cannot  avoid  feeing  every  moment  with  hor- 
ror numbers  of  our  fellow-creatures  con- 
demned to  tedious  and  intolerable  miferies, 
fome  expiring  on  racks,  others  roafting  in 
flames,  fome  ftarving  in  dungeons,  others 
raving  in  mad-houfes,  fome  broiling  in 
fevers,  others  groaning  whole  months  under 
the  exquifite  tortures  of  gout  and  ftone : 
If  it  be  faid  further,  that  fome  men  being 
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exempted  from  many  calamities  with  which 
others  are  afflifted,  proves  plainly  that  all 
might  have  been  exempted  from  all;  the    .;^  ^' 
charge  can  by  no  means  be  difputed^  nor/'    ,4^ 
can  it  be  allec^d  that  infinite  powei*  could  -  i/  n}-^'' 
not  have  prevented  moft  of  thcfc  dreadful  '|  ':     -  ■ 
•calamines.   From  hence,  therefore,  I  am  per-     * 
fuaded,  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  abftraft 
nature  of  pain  conducive  to  pleafure )  diat 
die  fufFerings  of  individuals  arc  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  univcrfal  happinefs;  and  that, 
from  conneftions  to  us  inconceivable,  it  was 
imprafticable  for  omnipotence  to  produce 
the  one,  without  at  the  lame  time  permitdi^ 
the  other.     Their  conflant  and  uniform  con-  ^/    . 
comitancy  through  every  part  of  nature  with  \ 
which  we  are  acquainted,  very  much  cor- 
roborates this  conje6hire,  in  which  fcarce'  • 
one  inftance,  1  believe,  can  be  produced  of 
the  acqiiifition  of  pleafure  or  convenience 
by  any  creatures,  which  is  not  purchafcd  by 
the  previous  or  confequenrial  fufFerings  of 
themfdves  or  others  j  pomting  out,   as  it 
were,  that  a  certain  allay  of  pain  mufl:  be 
F  2  caft 
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^y-tuciA.'     caft  into  the  univerfal  mafi  of  created  hap- 
<A.irlut>'^'U  pinels,  and  infliftod  fomcwhere  for  the  be- 
^?,>i«Xji  nefit  of  the  whole.     Over  what  mountains 
"^mn^u-^ic    of  Ilain  is  every  mighty  empire  rolled  up  to 
■^f^i^diiy  the  fummit  of  prolperity  and  luxury,  and 
,>f-ixz*^iASj   what   new  fcenes  of  defolation  attend  its 
fall  ?  To  what  infinite  toil  of  men,  and  other  • 
animals,  is  every  flourifhing  city  indebted 
for  all  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  what  vice  and  mifery  do  thofe  very 
enjoyments  introduce?     The  pleafures  pe- 
culiar to  the  continuing  our  Ipecies  are  fe- 
verely  paid  for  by  pains  and  perils  in  one 
fex,  and   by  cares  and  anxieties   in   both. 
.  Thofe  annexed  to  the  prefervation  of  our- 
felves  are  both  preceded  and  followed  by 
numberlefs  fufFerings  j  preceded  by  the  maf- 
facres  and  tortures  of  various  animals  prepa- 
ratory to  a  feaft,  and  followed  by  as  many 
difeafes  lying  in  wait  in  every  dilh  to  pour 
forth  vengeance  on  their  deftroyers.     Our 
riches  and  honours  are  acquired  by  laborious 
or  perilous  occupations,  and  our  Iports  are 
purfued  with  fcarce  Icfs  fatigue  or  danger, 

and 
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and  ufually  attended  with  diftrcffes  and  de-* 
ftru6tion  of  innocent  animals.  This  uni- 
verfal  connexion  of  pain  with  pleafure  x 
feenns,  I  think,  ftrongly  to  intimate,  that 
pain  abftraftedly  confidered  muft  have  its 
iifes;  and  fince  we  may  be  aflured,  that  it 
is  never  admitted  but  with  the  reluftance  of 
the  fupreme  author,  thofe  ufes  muft  be  of 
the  higheft  importance,  though  we  have  no 
faculties  to  conceive  them. 

The  human  mind  can  comprehend  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  great  and  aftonifhing 
whole  i  for  any  thing  we  know,  the  fufFer- 
ings  (and  perhaps  the  crimes  producing 
thofe  fufFerings)  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
terreftrial  globe  may  fome  way  or  other 
afFedt  thofe  of  the  moft  diftant  planet,  and 
the  whole  animal  world  may  be  connefted 
by  fome  principle  as  general  as  that  of  at- 
traftion  in  the  corporeal,  and  fo  the  miferies 
of  particular  beings  be  fome  way  neceflary 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  whole.  How  thefe 
things  operate,  is  indeed  to  us  quite  incon- 
ceivable i  but  that  they  do  operate  in  fome 
F  3  fuch 
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fuch  extenfivc  manner  is  far,  I  think,  from 
improbable. 

All  ages  and  nations  feem  to  have  had 
confufed  notions  of  the  merits  of  fufferings 
abftrafbed  from  their  tendenqr  to  any  vifible 
good,  and  have  paid  the  higheft  honours 
to  thofe  who  have  voluntarily  endured  them, 
as  to  their  common  benefaftors.  Many  in 
chriftian  countries  have  formerly  been  fainted 
for  long  fading,  for  whipping  or  torment- 
ing themfelves,  for  fitting  whole  years  in  un- 
cafy  poftures,  or  expofing  themfelves  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  on  the  tops  of 
pillars.  Many  at  this  day  in  the  Eaft  arc 
almoft  deified  for  loading  themfelves  with 
heavy  chains,  bending  under  burthens,  or 
confining  themfelves  in  chairs  ftuck  round 
with  pointed  nails.  Now,  if  thefe  notions 
are  not  totally  devoid  of  all  reafon  and  com- 
mon fenfc,  (and  few,  I  believe,  are  fo  which 
become  univerfal)  they  can  be  founded  on 
no  other  principle  than  this,  of  the  neceffity 
of  pain  to  produce  happinefs,  which  fcems 
another  weighty  inftance  of  the  probability 

of 
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of  this  ancieot  and  univerfal  opinion^  though 
the  reafons  for  it  are  forgot  or  unknownj  and 
the  pradices  derived  from  it  big  with  the 
moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous  fuperftitions. 

One  caufe,  I  think,  from  which  many  of 
our  fevereft  fufferings  may  be  derived,  may 
be  difcovered  by  analogical  reafoning,  that 
is,  by  aflimilating  thofe  things  which  are 
notobjeds  of  our  understandings  to  odiers 
which  lie  within  their  reach.  Man  is  one 
link  of  that  vaft  chain,  defcending  by  infen- 
fible  degrees,  from  infinite  perfeftion  to  ab- 
folute  nothing.  As  there  are  many  thou- 
fands  below  him,  fo  muft  there  be  many 
more  above  him.  If  we  look  downwards, 
we  fee  innumerable  fpecies  of  inferior  be-: 
ings,  whofe  happinefs  and  lives  are  depen- 
dent on  his  will  j  we  fee  him  cloathed  by 
their  Ipoils,  and  fed  by  their  miferies  and  de- 
itrudUon,  inflaving  fome,  tormenting  others, 
and  murdering  millions  for  his  luxury  or 
diverfion ;  is  it  not  therefore  analogous  and 
highly  probable,  that  the  happinefs  and  life 
of  man  fhould  be  equally  dependent  on  the 
F  4  wills 
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wilb  of  his  fiiperiors  ?  As  we  receive  great 
part  of  our  pleafures,  and  even  fubfiftence, 
from  the  fufFerings  and  deaths  of  lower  ani- 
mak,  may  not  thefc  fuperior  beings  do  the 
fame  from  ours,  and  that  by  ways  as  far 
above  the  reach  of  the  moft  exalted  human 
iinderftandings,  as  the  means  by  which  we 
receive  our  benefits  arc  above  the  capacities 
of  the  meaneft   creatures  deftined  for  our 

■3i:„,fervice?  The  fundamental  error  in  all  our 
reafonings  on  this  fubjeft,  is  that  of  placing 

'/ '  ourfelves  wrong  in  that  prefumptuous  climax 
of  beaft,  man,  and  God  j  from  whence,  as  we 
fuppofe  falfely,  that  there  is  nothing  above 
lis  except  the  Supreme  Being,  we  foolifhly 
conclude  that  all  the  evils  we  labour  under 
•  muft  be  derived  immediately  from  his  omni- 
potent hand:  whereas  there  may  be  number- 
lefs  intermediate  beings  who  have  power  to 
deceive,  torment,  or  deftroy  us,  for  the  ends 
only  of  their  own  pleafure  or  utility,  who 
may  be  veiled  with  the  fame  privileges  over 
their  inferiors,  and  as  much  benefited  by  the 
pfe  of  them,  as  ourfelves.     In  what  manner 
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thcfe  benefits  accrue  to  them,  it  is  impoflible  , 
for  us  to  conceive;  but  that  impoflibility 
lefTens  not  the  probability  of  this  conjedbure, 
which  by  analogy  is  fo  ftrongly  confirmed. 

Should  you,  Sir,  have  been  lately  em- 
ployed in  reading  fome  of  thcfe  fublime  au- 
thors, who,  from  pride  and  ignorance,  de- 
light to  pufF  up  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
the  notions  here  advanced  may  appear  to 
you  abfurd  and  incredible,  bccaufe  incon- 
fiftent  with  that  imaginary. dignity  •  and  you 
may  objeft,  that  it  is  impoflible  that  God 
ihould  fuffer  innocence  to  be  thus  afflifted, 
and  reafon  thus  deceived:  that  though  he 
may  permit  animals  made  folely  for  the  ufe 
of  man  to  be  thus  abufed  for  his  convenience 
or  recreation,  yet  that  man  himfelf,  the  fole 
pofleflbr  of  reafon,  the  lord  of  this  terreftrial 
globe,  his  own  ambaflador,  vicegerent,  and 
fimilitude,  fliould  be  thus  dependent  on  the 
will  of  others,  muft  be  utterly  inconfiftent  ! 
with  the  divine  wifdom  and  juftice.  But 
pray.  Sir,  what  does  all  this  prove,  but  the 
importance  of  a  man  to  himfelf?  Is  not  the  . 

juftice  /, 


juftice  of  Gpd  as  much  concerned  to  prefcrvc 
'j.,.V  the  happincfsof  the  meaneft  infcft  which  he 
has  called  into  being,  as  of  the  greateft  man 
that  ever  lived  ?  Arc  not  all  creatures  wc 
fee  made  fubfervient  to  each  others  ufes  ? 
and  what  is  there  in  man,  that  he  only  Ihould 
be  exempted  from  this  common  fate  of  all 
created  being?  The  fupcriority  of  man  to 
that  of  other  terrcftrial  animals  is  as  inconfi- 
derable,  in  proportion  to  the  immenfe  plan 
of  univerfal  exiftence,  as  the  difference  of 
climate  between  the  north  and  fouth  end 
of  the  paper  I  now  write  upon,  with  regard 
to  the  heat  and  diftance  of  the  fun.  There 
is  nothing  leads  us  into  fo  many  errors  con- 
cerning the  works  and  defigns  of  providence, 
as  that  foolilh  vanity  that  can  perfuade  fuch 
inCgnificant  creatures  that  all  things  were 
made  for  their  fervice;  from  whence  they  ri- 
diculoufly  fet  up  utility  to  themfelves  as  the 
ftandard  of  good,  and  conclude  every  thing 
to  be  evil  which  appears  injurious  to  them  or 
their  purpofes.  As  well  might  a  neft  of  ants 
imagine  this  globe  of  earth  created  only  for 

them 
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diem  to  caft  up  into  hillocks,  and  cloathed 
widi  gram  and  herbage  for-thcir  fuftenance ; 
then  accufe  their  Creator  for  permitting 
fpades  to  dcftroy  them,  and  ploughs  to  lay 
wafte  their  habitations  5  the  inconveniences 
of  which  they  feel,  but  are  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  their  ufes,  as  well  as  the  rc- 
ladons  they  therafelves  bear  to  fuperior  be- 
ings. ?\n'.A.  ../  )ii  CltieK.ltfi/  fiK.l<.  * 

It  is  furprifing  that  none  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers,  wjio  were  drove  to  the  fuppofition  of 
two  firft  caufes,  and  many  other  ablurdities, 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  fhould  not 
rather  have  chofen  to  impute  it  to  the  mini- 
ftration  of  intermediate  beings  j  and  when 
they  faw  the  happmefs  of  all  inferior  animals 
dependent  on  our  wills,  fhould  not  have  con- 
cluded, that  the  good  order  and  well-being 
of  the  univerfe  might  require  that  ours 
Qiould  be  as  dependant  on  the  wills  of  fupe- 
rior beings,  accountable  like  ourfelves  to 
one  common  lord  and  father  of  all  things. 
This  is  the  more  wonderful,  becaufe  the  ex- 
iilence  and  influence  of  fuch  beings  has  been 
3  an 
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tn  article  in  the  creed  of  all  religions  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  In  the 
beautiful  fyftem  of  the  pagan  theology,  their 
filvan  and  houlhold  deities,  their  nymphs, 
latyrs,  and  fawns,  were  of  this  kind.  All 
the  barbarous  nations  that  have  ever  been 
difcovered,  have  been  found  to  beheve  and 
adore  intermediate  fpiritual  beings,  both 
good  and  evil.  The  Je\vifh  religion  not 
only  confirms  the  belief  of  their  exiftence, 
but  of  their  tempting,  deceiving,  jmd  tor* 
menting  mankind ;  and  the  whole  fyftem  of 
chriftianity  is  eredled  entirely  on  this  foun-r 
dation. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  the  good  order  of  the 
whole,  and  the  happinefs  it  receives  from  a 
proper  fubordination,  will  fufficiently  account 
for  the  fufFerings  of  individuals  j  and  all  fuch 
fliould  be  confidered  but  as  the  neceflary 
taxes,  which  every  member  of  this  great  re- 
public of  the  univerfe  is  obliged  to  pay  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  community.  It  is 
no  derogation  from  the  divine  goodnefs,  that 
thefe  taxes  are  not  always  impofcd  equally  in 

the 
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d\c  prcfent  ftate  of  things ;  becaufe  as  every  ^ 
individual  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  ] 
fo  is  the  prefent  ftate  but  a  part  of  a  long, 
or  perhaps  an  eternal  fucceflion  of  others  5 
and,  like  a  finglc  day  in  the  natural  life,  has 
reference  to  many  more  both  paft  and  to 
come.  It  is  but  as  a  page  in  a  voluminous 
accompt,  from  which  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  on  the  ftate  of  the  whole;  but  of 
this  we  may  be  aflured,  that  the  balance 
will  fome  time  or  other  be  fetried  with 
juftice  and  impartiality.  The  certainty, 
therefore,  of  a  future  ftate,  in  which  we,  and 
indeed  all  creatures  endued  with  ienfation, 
ihall  fomehow  or  other  exift,  feems  (if  all  our 
notions  of  juftice  are  not  erroneous)  as  de- 
monftrable  as  the  juftice  of  their  Creator ; 
for  if  he  is  juft,  all  fuch  creatures  muft  have 
their  account  of  happinefs  and  mifery  fome- 
wherc  adjufted  with  equity,  and  all  creatures 
capable  of  virtue  and  vice  muft,  according 
to  their  behaviour,  receive  rewards  and  pu- 
nilhments  5  and,  to  render  thefe  punifli- 
ments  confiftent  with  infinite  gocdnefs,  they 

muft 
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muft  not  only  be  proportioned  to  their 
crimes,  but  alio  fome  way  neceflary  to  uni- 
vcrfal  good;  for  no  creatures  can  be  called 
out  of  their  primitive  nothing  by  an  all- wife 
and  benevolent  Creator,  to  be  lofcrs  by  their 
\  '  exiftence,  or  to  be  made  miferable  for  no  be- 
.  ncficial  end,  even  by  their  own  mi/behaviour : 
{o  that  all  future  mifery,  as  well  as  prefent, 
muft  be  fubfervient  to  happinefs,  or  other- 
wife  infinite  power,  joined  widi  infinite  good- 
nefs,  would  have  prevented  both  vice  and 
puniihment. 

For  this  reafon,  amongft  all  the  fliort- 
fighted  conjeftures  of  man  into  the  dilpenfa- 
tions  of  providence  and  a  fiiture  ftate,  the 
ancient  doftrine  of  tranfmigration  feems  the 
mod  rational  and  moft  confident  with  his 
wifdom  and  goodnels  i  as  by  it  all  the  un- 
equal difpenfations  of  things  (b  necefiary  in 
one  life,  may  be  fet  right  in  another,  and  all 
creatures  fervc  the  highcft  and  loweft,  the 
moft  eligible  and  moft  burthenfome  offices 
of  life  by  an  equitable  kind  of  rotation ;  by 
which  means  their  rewards  and  punifhments 

may 
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may  not  only  be  well  proportioned  to  their 
behaviour,  but  alfo  fubfervient  towards  car- 
rying on  the  bufinefs  of  the  univerfe,  and 
thus  at  the  fanie  time  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
both  juftice  and  utility.     But  the  pride  of 
man  will  not  fufFer  us  to  treat  this  fubjeft 
with  the  ferioufnefs  it  deferves ;  but  rcjcdls 
as  both  impious  and  ridiculous  every  fup- 
pofition  of  inferior  creatures  ever  arriving  at 
its  own  imaginary  dignity,  allowing  at  the 
fame  time  the  probability  of  human  nature 
being  exalted  to  the  angelic,  a  much  wider 
and   more  extraordinary  tranfition,  but  yet 
fuch  a  one  as  may  probably  be  the  natural 
confequence,  as  well  as  the  reward  of  a  vir- 
tuous life  i  nor  is  it  lefs  likely  that  our  vices 
may  debafe  us  to  the  fervile  condition  of  in- 
ferior animals,  in  whofe  forms  we  may  be 
feverely  punifhed  for  the  injuries  we  have 
done  to  mankind  when  amongft  them,  and 
be  obliged  in  fome  meafure  to  repair  them, 
by  performing  the   drudgeries  tyrannically 
impofed  upon  us  for  their  fervice. 

From  Vi'hat   has   been  faid,  I  think,   it 

plainly 
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JJainly  appears  that  numbcrlefs  evils  dd 
aftually  exift,  which  could  not  have  been 
excluded  from  the  works  of  infinite  good- 
nefs  even  by  infinite  power ;  and  from  hence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  there  are  none 
which  could  i  but  that  God  has  exerted 
all  his  omnipotence  to  introduce  all  poffible 
happinefs,  and,  as  far  as  the  imperfeftion  of 
preated  things  would  permit,  to  exclude 
all  mifery,  that  is,  all  natural  evil,  fi-om 
the  univerfal  fyftem  j  which  notwithlbinding 
will  introduce  itfelf  in  many  circumftances, 
even  in  oppofirion  to  infinite  power. 

The  origin  of  moral  evil  lies  much 
deeper,  and  I  will  venture  to  affert  has  never 
yet  been  fathomed  by  the  Ihort  line  of  hu- 
man underftanding.  That  I  fhall  be  able 
to  reach  it,  I  have  by  no  means  the  vanity 
to  imagine  i  but,  laying  afide  all  pre-con- 
ceived  opinions  and  fyftematical  prejudice, 
I  will  in  my  next  endeavour  to  come  as  near 
it  as  lies  in  the  power  of, 

S  I  R,  &c. 

LET- 
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LETTER     IV. 


^'^ON     MORAL     EVIL. 


SIR, 

IMuft  now  leave  that  plain  and  eafy  road 
through  which  I  have  hitherto  conduced 
you,  and  carry  you  through  unfrequented 
paths,  and  ways  untrodded  by  philofophic 
feet.  Already,  I  think,  the  exiftence  of  na- 
tural evil  has  been  fufficiently  accounted  for^ 
without  any  derogation  from  the  power,  wif- 
dom,  or  goodnefs  of  God.  *  What  next  re- 
mains to  be  cleared  up,  is  the  origin  of  mo« 
nd  evil;  which,  confiftendy  with  the  fame 
divine  attributes,  I  have  never  fcen  ac- 
counted for  by  any  author  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, in  a  manner  that  could  give  tolerable 
fadsJ&£tion  to  a  radonal  enquirer.  Nor  in^^ 
deed  can  this  be  ever  efiedtually  performed, 
without  at  the  fame  time  taking  into  con(i« 
deration  all  thofe  moil:  abftrufe  ipeculations 
Vol.  IIL  G  concerning 
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concerning  the  nature  of  virtue,  free-will, 
fate,  grace,  and  predeftination,  the  debates 
of  ages,  and  matter  of  innumerable  folio's. 
To  attempt  this,  therefore,  in  the  compafs 
of  a  letter  would  be  the  higheft  prefumption, 
did  not  I  well  know  the  clear  and  ready 
comprehenfion  of  the  pcrfon  to  whom  it  is 
addreffed ;  and  alfo  that  the  moft  difficult  of 
thefe  kinds  of  dilquifitions  are  ufually  better 
explained  in  a  few  lines,  than  by  a  thoufand 
pages. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  find  out  the  true 
origin  of  moral  evil,  it  will  be  neceffary,  in 
the  firft  place,  to  enquire  into  its  nature  and 
eflence;  or  what  h  is  that  conftitutes  one 
aftion  evil,  and  another  good.  Various  have 
been  the  opinions  of  various  authors  on  this 
criterion  of  virtue;  and  this  variety  has 
rendered  that  doubtfol,  which  muft  otherwiie 
have  been  ckar  and  man^feft  to  the  meaneft 
capacity.  Some  indeed  have  denied  that 
there  is  any  ftich  thing,  bccaufe  diflferent 
ages  and  nations  have  entertained  different 
fentiments  concerning  it:  but  this  is  juft  as 
6  reafonable 
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reaibnable  as  to  ailert>  that  there  are  ndther 
fiin,  moon^  or  ftars,  becaufe  aftronomers 
have  fupportcd  different  fyftems  of  the  mo- 
dons  and  magnitudes  of  thefe  celeftial  bo- 
dies.    Some  have  placed  it  in  conformity  to 
truth,  fome  to  the  fitnefs  of  things,  and  other* 
to  the  will  of  God.     But  all  this  is  merely 
fuperficial :  they  refolve  us  not  why  truth,  or 
the  fitnefs  of  things,  are  either  eligible  or  ob- 
ligatory, or  why  God  fhould  require  us  to  aft 
in  one  manner  rather  than  another/  The 
true  reafon  of  which  can  poffibly  be  no  other 
diaA  this,  becaufe  fome    afiions  produce 
happinefs,  and  others  mifery  ;    fo  that  all 
moral  good  and  evil  are  nothing  more  than 
the  produ6tion  of  the  natural.     This  alone 
it  is  that  makes  truth  preferable  to  falfhood^ 
this  that  determines  the  fitnefs  of  things,  and 
this  that  induces  God  to  command  fbmc 
aftions  and  forbid  others.     They  who  extol 
the  truth,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  Virtue, 
exclufive  of  its  confequenccs,  deal  but  in 
pompous  nonfenfe;    and  they  who  would 
perfuadc  us,  that  good  and  evil  are  things 
G  2  indifix:rent. 
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>  -s^:/ ;r. 


>  7^ 


indifferent,  depending  wholly  on  the  will  of 
God,  do  but  confound  the  nature  of  things, 
as  well  as  all  our  notions  of  God  himfelfi 
by  reprefenting  him  capable  of  willing  con- 
tradi6Hons ;  that  is,  that  we  (hould  be,  and 
be  happy,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
fhould  torment  and  deftroy  each  other ;  for 
injuries  cannot  be  made  benefits,  pain  can- 
not be  made  pleafure,  and  confequently  vice 
cannot  be  made  virtue  by  any  power  what- 
ever. It  is  the  confequences  therefore  of 
all  human  aftions  that  muft  ftamp  their  va- 
lue. So  far  as  the  general  pradbice  of  any 
afbion  tends  to  produce  good,  and  introduce 
happinefi  into  the  world,  fo  far  we  may  pro- 
nounce it  virtuous ;  fo  much  evil  as  it^oc- 
calions,  fuch  is  the  degree  of  vice  it  contains. 
I  fay  the  general  pra6tice,  becaufc  we  muft 
always  remember,  in  judging  by  thb  rule, 
to  apply  it  only  to  the  general  fpecies  of 
anions,  and  not  to  particular  aftions;  for 
dhe  infinite  wifdom  of  God,  defirous  to  fet 
bounds  to  the  deftruflive  confequences 
which  muft  otherwife  have  followed  from  the 

univerfal 
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univerfal  depravity  of  mankind,  has  fo  won- 
derfully contrived  the  nature  of  things,  that 
our  moft  vitious  aftions  may  fometimes  ac- 
cidentally  and   coUateraUy  produce   good. 
Thus,  for  inftance,   robbery  may  difperfc 
ufelcfs  hoards  to  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
adultery  may  bring  heirs,  and  good-humour 
too,  into  many  families,  where  thty  would 
otherwife  have  been  wanting  j  and  murder 
free  the  world  from  tyrants  and  oppreflbrs. 
Luxury  maintains  its  thoufands,  and  vanity 
its  ten  thoufands.     Superftition   and  arbi- 
trary power  contribute  to  the  grandeur  of 
many  nations,  and  the  liberties  of  others  arc 
preferved  by  the  perpetual  contentions  of 
avarice,  knavery,  felfifhnefs,  and  ambition  : 
and  thus  the  worlt  of  vices,  and  the  worft 
of  men,  are  often  compelled  by  providence  to 
fcrve  the  moft  beneficial  purpofes,  contrary 
to  their  own  malevolent  tendencies  and  incli- 
nations ;  and  thus  private  vices  become  pulj- 
lie  benefits  by  the  force  only  of  accident^ 
circumftances.     But  this  impeaches  ^^o|  t^ic 
truth  of  the  criterion  of  virtue  before  m  w- 
G  3  tioncd. 
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tioned,  the  only  folid  foundation  on  which 
any  true  fyfbem  of  cthicks  can  be  built,  the 
only  plain,  fimple,  and  uniform  rule  by 
which  we  can  pals  any  judgment  on  our 
adionsi  but  by  this  we  may  be  enabled, 
not  only  to  determine  which  are  good  and 
which  are  evil,  but  almoft  mathematicaUy 
to  demonftrate  the  proportion  of  virtue  or 
vice  ^hich  belongs  to  each,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  degrees  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  which  they  occafion.  But  though  the 
produftion  of  happinefs  is  the  effence  of 
virtue,  it  is  by  no  means  the  end :  the  great 
end  is  the  probation  of  mankind,  or  the  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  of  exalting  or 
degrading  thcmfelves  in  another  ftate  by 
their  behaviour  in  the  prefent.  And  thus 
indeed  it  anfwers  two  moft  important  pur- 
pofes ;  thofe  are,  the  confervarion  of  our 
happinefs  and  the  teft  of  our  obedience ;  for 
had  not  fuch  a  teft  feemed  neceflary  to  God's 
infinite  wifdom,  and  produdive  of  univcrfel 
good,  he  would  never  have  permitted  the 
happinefs  of  men,  even  in  this  life,  to  have 

depended 
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depended  on  fb  precarious  a  tenure  as  their 
mutual  good  behaviour  to  each  other.  For  it 
is  obfervable,  that  he  who  bed  knows  our 
formation^  has  truiled  no  one  thing  of  im- 
portance to  our  reafon  or  virtue  :  he  trufts 
only  to  our  appetites  for  the  fupport  of  the 
individual,  and  the  continuance  of  our  fpe- 
cics  J  to  our  vanity,  or  compaffion,  for  our 
bounty  to  others ;  and  to  our  fears  for  the 
prcfervarion  of  ourfelves  i  often  to  our  vices 
for  the  fupport  of  government,  and  fome- 
times  to  our  follies  for  the  prefervation  of 
our  religion.    'But  fince  fome  teft  of  our 
obedience  was  neceflary,  nothing  fure  could 
have  been  commanded  for  that  end  fo  fit 
and  proper,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ufeful, 
as  die  praftice  of  virtue ;  nothing  have  been 
fo  juftly  rewarded  with  happinefs,  as  the 
produfbion  of  happinefs  in  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God.     It  is  this  conformity  alone 
which  adds  merit  to  virtue,  and  confUtutes 
the  eflential  difference  between  morality  and 
religion.      Morality  obliges    men   to   live 
honeftly  and  foberly,  becaufe  fuch  behaviour 
G  4  is 
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IS  moft  conducive  to  public  happinefs,  and 
conlequendy  to  their  own ;  reli^on,  to  pur- 
fue  the  fame  coiirfe,  becaufe  conformable  to 
the  will  of  their  Creator.  Morality  induces 
them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential  con- 
(iderations;  religion,  from  thofe  of  gratitude 
and  obedience.  Morality,  therefore,  entirely 
abftrafted  from  religion,  can  have  nothing 
meritorious  in  it ;  it  being  but  wifdom,  pru- 
dence, or  good  oeconomy,  which  like  health, 
beauty,  or  riches,  arc  rather  obligations 
conferred  upon  us  by  God,  than  merits  in  us 
towards  him  ;  for  though  we  may  be  juftly 
punilhcd  for  injuring  ourfelves,  we  can  claim 
,  no  reward  for  fclf-prefervaoon ;  as  fuicide 
defervcs  punilhment  and  infamy,  but  a  man 
deferves  no  reward  or  honours  for  not  being 
guilty  of  it.  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning 
of  all  thofe  pafTages  in  our  fcriptures,  in 
which  works  are  rcprcfcnted  to  have  no  me- 
rit without  faith ;  that  is,  not  without  believ- 
ing in  hiftorical  fafts,  in  creeds,  and  articles  i 
but  without  bring  done  in  purfuance  of 
pur  belief  in  God,  and  in  obedience  to  his 

cooimands. 
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commands  *.  And  now,  having  mentioned 
fcfipture,  I  cannot  omit  obferving,  that  the 
chriftian  is  the  only  religious  or  moral  in- 
ftitution  in  the  world  that  ever  fet  in  a  right 
light  thefe  two  material  points,  the  effence 
and  the  end  of  virtue  s  that  ever  founded 
the  one  in  the  produftion  of  happinefs,  that 
is,  in  univerfal  benevolence,  or,  in  their  Ian- 

•  What  was  that  faith  which  the  author  of  the 
chriftian  religion  indifpenfably  required  in  all  his  dif- 
dples?  It  could  not  be  a  literal  and  implicit  belief  of 
the  divine  infpiration  of  all  the  books  of  the  OldTcf- 
tament  j  and  confequently  of  all  the  hiftory,  chronolo- 
gy»  gw>grap^^y»  and  philofophy  contained  in  them ;  bc- 
caufe  to  thefe  the  Jews,  who  reje^d  it,  adhered  with 
the  moft  fuperftitious  exadnefs :  it  could  not  be  the  fame  , 
kind  of  belief  in  the  writings  of  the  NewTcftament, 
becaufe  theie  in  his  life-time  had  no  exiftence ;  much 
lefs  could  it  confift  in  a  blind  aftent  to  the  numberlefs 
explanations  of  thefe  books,  and  leaft  of  all  in  the  be- 
lief of  creeds,  articles,  and  theological  fyftems  founded 
on  fuch  explanations;  for  all  thefe  were  the  produc- 
tions of  later  ages.  It  muft  therefore  have  been  this^ 
and  this  alone ;  a  fmcere  belief  in  the  divine  authority 
of  his  miftion,  and  a  conftant  practice  of  all  moral  du- 
ties from  a  fenfe  of  their  being  agreeable  to  his  com- 
mands. 

guage. 
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guage,  charity  to  all  men ;  the  other,  in  the 
probation  of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his 
Creator.  Sublime  and  magnificent  as  was 
the  philofophy  of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral 
lyftenis  were  deficient  in  thefe  two  important 
articles.  They  were  all  built  on  the  fandy 
foundations  of  the  innate  beauty  of  virtue^ 
or  enthufiaftic  patriotifm ;  and  their  great 
point  in  view  was  the  contemptible  reward 
of  hunun  glory;  foundations  which  were  by 
no  means  able  to  fupport  the  magnificent 
ftruftures  which  they  ereded  upon  them; 
for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  independent  of  its 
cffe6b,  is  unmeaning  nonfenfe ;  patriotifm, 
which  injures  mankind  in  general  for  the 
fake  of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more 
extended  felfiftinefs,  and  really  criminal; 
and  all  human  glory  but  a  mean  and  ridicu- 
lous delufion.  The  whole  affair  then  of 
religion  and  morality,  the  fubjeft  of  fo  many 
thoufand  volumes,  is  in  Ihort  no  more  than 
this :  the  Supreme  Being,  infinitely  good  as 
well  as  powerful,  defirous  to  diflfufe  happi- 
nefs  by  all  poffible  means,  has  created  innu- 
merable 
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merable  ranks  and  orders  of  bcii^,  all  fub- 
fervicnt  to  each  other  by  proper  fobordina- 
tion.  One  of  thefe  is  occupied  by  man,  a 
creature  endued  with  fuch  a  certain  degree 
of  knowledge,  reafon,  and  free-will,  as  is 
fuitable  to  his  fituation,  and  placed  for  a 
time  on  this  globe  as  in  a  fchool  of  proba- 
tion and  education.  Here  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity given  him  of  improving  or  debafii^ 
his  nature,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
himfelf  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher  perfecSKon 
and  happinefs,  or  to  degrade  himfelf  to  a 
ftate  of  greater  impcrfcftion  and  mifcry  s 
necefTary  indeed  towards  carrying  on  the 
bufinefs  of  the  univerfe,  but  very  grievous 
and  burthenlbme  to  thofe  individuals,  who, 
by  their  own  mifconduft,  are  obliged  tx> 
fubmit  to  it.  Thje  teft  of  this  his  behaviour, 
is  doing  good,  that  is,  co-operating  with  his 
Creator,  as  far  as  his  narrow  fphere  of  aftion 
will  permit,  in  the  produftion  of  happine(s<. 
And  thus  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  a  fii- 
ture  ftate  will  be  the  juft  reward  or  puni(h- 
ment  of  promoting  or  preventing  happinefs 

in 
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in  this.  So  artificially  by  this  means  is  the 
nature  of  all  human  virtue  and  vice  con- 
trived, that  their  rewards  and  puniftiments 
are  woven  as  it  were  into  their  very  eflcnce; 
their  immediate  efFcfts  give  us  a  foretafte  of 
their  future  i  and  their  fruits  in  the  prefent 
life  are  the  proper  famples  of  what  they 
muft  unavoidably  produce  in  another.  We 
have  reafon  given  us  to  diftinguilh  thefe  con- 
fequences,  and  regulate  our  condud^  and 
left  that  fhould  negleft  its  poft,  confcience  is 
alfb  appointed  as  an  inftindive  kind  of  mo« 
nitor,  perpetually  to  remind  us  both  of  our 
intereft  and  our  duty. 

When  we  confider  how  wonderfully  the 
prafUce  of  virtue  is  thus  enforced  by  our 
great  Creator,  and  that  all  which  he  requires 
of  us  under  that  title  is  only  to  be  happy, 
that  is,  to  make  each  other  fo ;  and  when  at 
the  fame  time  we  look  round  us,  and  fee  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  through  every  fuc- 
ceffive.  generation,  tormenting,  injuring,  and 
deftroying  each  other,  and  perpetually  coun- 
terafting  the  gracious  defigns  of  their  maker, 

it 
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it  is  a  moft  aftoniftiing  paradox  how  all  this  '^-  '•^♦'•W-** 
comes  to  pafsi  why  God  (hould  fuffcr  him-  /,\^l  ..'2 
felf  to  be  thus  defeated  in  his  beft  purpofes  .?..'   '   -/ 
by  creatures  of  his  own  making  j  or  why/Ziv*'' .  i^:., 
man  fhould  be  made  with  difpofitions  tode*  'C^*^'    *' 
feat  them  at  the  expence  of  his  own  prefent  -/  •      ''■  • 
and  future  happinefs ;  why  infinite  goodncfs:.'^    '^^''^.^' 
Ihould  form  creatures  inclined  to  oppofe  its  "^  ';r ^ :  •''' 
own   benevolent   defigns,    or  why  infinity //^ ;  ;V£ 
power  Ihould  thus  fufFer  itfelf  to  be  op-^^'^yV'^' 

pofcd.   'V"*/^"" - ' ' : ''''  - '  /  ■  /'  " ' '/  ■■ ' y ''  r  '■'■•: •■ ' 
There  are  fome/  I  know,  wlio  extrrcatc  '^' 

themfelves  from  this  difficulty  very  concifely 
by  aflerting,  that  there  is  in  faft  no  fuch  ori- 
ginal depravity,  no  fuch  innate  propenfity  to 
rice  in  human  nature ;  but  as  this  aflertion 
is  direftly  contrary  to  the  dxprefs  declaration 
of  the  fcriptures,  to  the  opinion  of  the  philo- 
fophers  and  moralifts  of  all  ages,  and  to  the 
moft  conftant  and  unvariable  experience  of 
every  hour,  I  think  they  no  more  deferve  .<.>.:  ' 
an  anfwer,  than  they  who  would  affirm,  that 
a  ftone  has  no  tendency  to  the  center  by  its        ..7  .v 

natural  ^   /.    ,. 
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natural  gravity^  or  that  flame  has  no  incli- 
nation to  afcend. 
^(■\  ,;.;,:  But  the  ufual  folution  applied  to  this  dif- 
^'.lt:-.U  jSculty  by  the  aWeft  philofophers  and  divines, 
^:>  >>vc  io<  with  which  they  themfelves,  and  moft  of  their 
y    ' /*/ ''^*^^'^>  feem  perfcftly  fatisfied,  is  compre- 
.  ^  '  U;^  /  licnded  in  the  following  reafoning :  That  man 
//  Ji '.  i:*^-!i  came  perfeft  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
<  .  ;    '  •  both  in  virtue  and  haj^inefsj  but  it  being 
:h\  more  eligible  that  he  fbould  be  a  free  agent 
than  a  mere  machine,  God  endued  him  with 
/freedom  of  will;  from  the  abufe  of  which 
freedom,  all  mifery  and  fin,  that  is,  all  natu- 
ral and  moral  evils,  derive  their  exiftence  5 
fi^m  all  fuch  therefore  the  divine  goodnefs 
is  fufficiendy  juftified,  by  reafon  they  could 
not  be  prevented  without  the  lols  of  fuperior 
good  J  for  to  create  men  free,  and  at  the  fame 
time  compel  them  to  be  virtuous,  is  utterly 
impoflible. 

But  whatever  air  of  demonftration  this  ar- 
gument may  aflumc,  by  whatever  femed 
preachers  it  may  have  been  ufed,  or  by 

whatever 
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whatever  kamed  audiences  it  may  have  been 
approved,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
falfe  in  all  its  principles,  and  in  its  conclu- 
fion  alfoj  and  I  think  it  may  be  clearly/  l^yj'- 
flicwn,  that  God  did  not  make  man  abfo-  ,,.,^yt,;\, ;/ 
lutely  perfeft,  nor  abfolutely  free:  nor,  if  he  'h:,k  -  'r^^:" 
had,  would  this  in  the  leaft  have  juftified  the  jS  v  n-'^dt, 
introduftion  of  wickednefs  and  mifery,  '^^['■^J^^'^'y^i 

That  man  came  perfeft,  that  is,  endued  jiuud'i.i 
with  all  poffible  perfeftions,  out  of  the  hands  pHVui  Atj 
of  his  Creator,  is  evidently  a  falfe  notion  ^^'^'- •' 
derived  from  the  philofophers  of  the  firft 
ages,  founded  on  their  ignorance  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  inability  to  account  for 
it  on  any  other  hypothefis:  they  under- 
ftood  not  that  the  univerfal  fyftem  required 
fiibordination,  and  confequently  compara- 
tive imperfeftions ;  nor  that  in  the  fcale  of 
beings  there  muft  be  fomewheie  fuch  a  crea- 
ture as  man  with  all  his  infirmities  about 
him  i  that  the  total  removal  of  thefe  would 
be  altering  his  very  nature  j  and  that  as  foon 
as  he  became  perfcft  he  muft  ceafe  to  be 
man.     The  truth  of  thb,  I  think,  has  been 

fufficiently 
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fiifficicntly  proved;  and  bcfidcs,  the  very 

flippofition  of  a  being  originally  perfcft,  and 

yet  capable  of  rendering  itfelf  wicked  and 

/  ini{crable>  is  undoubtedly  a  contradiftion, 

y.U'.  fMu'U  that  very  power  being  the  higheft  imperfcc- 

«*'K.t(vi'y   don  imaginable. 

r'^'/  «•"        That  God  made  man  pcrfeftly  free  is  no 
^,    ■  ..,^v.y  ^fs  falfe  :  men  have  certainly  fuch  a  d^ee 
'  ^.v/v./v  r    of  free-wiU  as  to  make  them  accountable^ 
/'i    .  ^^'    ■    and  juftly  puniftiable  for  the  abufe  of  it; 
but  abfolute  and   independent   free-will  is 
.^     what,  I. believe,  no  created  being  can  be 
;  //t:   poflcflcd  of.     Our  a|Qipns  proceed  from  our 
'  '*  •  Ti  /    ^''\'    wills,  but  our  wills  muff  6c  derived  from  the 
■     natural  difpofitions  implanted  in  us  by  the 
- '    ' '    author  of  our  being:  wrong  eleftions  pro-. 
'.  \*,     cecd  from  wrong  apprehenfions  or  unruly' 
,    /  /         paflions ;  and  thefe  from  our  original  frame- 
/  or  accidental  education;  thefe  muft  deter- 

'  mine  all  our  adtions,  for  we  have  no  power 
to  aft  difFerendy,  thefe  previous   circum- 
•    fiances  continuing  cxaftly  the  fame.     Had/ 
God  thought  proper  to  have  made  all  men'" 
with  the  lame  heads  and  the  fame  hearts, 
.  which. 
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^hich  he  has  given  to  the  moft  virtuous  ^f^  ;'^  f<r  a,  k 
the  Ipecies,  they  would  all  have  excelled  in;^.;'"' Y/*k' 
the  fame  virtues:  or  had  the  bias  implanted''^:/"'  '^'^'^^' 
in  human  nature  drawn  as  ftrongly  towards.//-) /^cZ/tf^^n 
the  good  fide,  as  it  now  apparently  does  xj^^^'/'^-^"^''"^ 
wards  the  bad,  it  would  have  operated  asj^'"'  '  '  ' 
fuccefsfully^  and  with  as  litde  infringementow./.,  :>^  '* 
on  human  liberty:  men,  as  well  as  all  other  :/-^f'^^ 
animals,  are  exaftly  fitted  for  the  purpofc3]^|  f^^*"  '^^^^^^ 
they  are  defigned  for;  and  have  inclinations Mc^^/v  ^r:. 
and  difpofitions  given  them  accordingly  :"*/^'^'/'^" 
He  who  implanted  patience  in  the  lamb,  1^;, J    '\ 
obedience  in  the  horfe,  fidelity  in  the  dog,/;^^,/    i, 
and  innocence  in  the  dove,  might  ^  cafily/'v   v  /;,-: 
have  infpired  the  breaft  of  man  with  thcfe'^'V ; '^     '^ 
and  all  other  virtues  j  and  then  his  aftions'''^/  "^^ 
would  have  certainly  correfponded  with  his  \c:^,.t'c< 
formation:  therefore,  in  the  ftrift  philolb- /< ^v -* 
phical  fenfe,  we  have  certainly,  no  frtfc-will;  /•' 
that  is,  none  independent  of  our  framCf  our  ^iH  tiJ^iyhu. 
natures,  and  the  author  of  them. 

But  were  both  thefe  propofitions  true,     .  ,.  ^  .. 
were  men  originally  created  both  pcffcft  and  v:* , .  (■; , 
free,  yet  this  would  by  no  means  jtiftify  the 
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incroduftion  of  moral  evil ;  becaufe,  if  his 

S'J,/\^ilI   perfection  was  immediately  to  be  deftroyed 

i^  /u^'  '^/  by  his  free-will,  he  might  as  well  never  have 

Ar?/'<),u'/V|jeen  poflcft  of  the  one,  and  much  better 

;/   ^i:     "^  have  been  prevented  from  making  ufe  of 

'    the  other:  let  us  difpute  therefore  as  long 

as  we  pleafe,  it  muft  eternally  be  the  fame 

*  \l^  ,'inc'. ,  thing,  whether  a  Creator  of  infinite  power 

^y^^/i   .  ^,.  and  knowledge,  created  beings    originally 

/k^'.l  /i,.  ."wicked  and  miferable,  or  gave  them  a  power 

/Ls.  z//.-?^*!  to  make  thcmfelves  fo,  fore-knowing  they 

'^' ^  ;"    ^r  would  employ  that  power  to  their  own  de- 

ic,^  r'.^  ftruftion. 

If  moral  evil,  therefore,  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  the  abufe  of  free-will  in  man, 
'  from  whence  can  we  trace  its  origin  ?  Can 
'  it  proceed  from  a  juft,  a  wife,  and  a  bene- 
volent God  ?   Can  fuch  a  God  form  crea- 
tures with  difpofitions  to  do  evil,  and  then 
•punilh  them  for  ading   in  conformity  to 
thofe  evil  difpofitions  ?  Strange  and  aftonifh- 
ing  indeed  muft  thi^  appear- to  us,  who  know 
fo  litde  of  the  univerfal  plan  !  but  it  is  far, 
1  think,  from  being  irreconcilcable  with  the 

juftice 
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juftice  of  the  Supreme  difpofer  of  all  things : 
for  let  us  but  once  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
our  firft  great  propofition,  (and  moft  certainly 
true  it  is)  that  natural  evils  exitt  fiom  fome 
neccflity  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  no 
power  can  difpenfe  with  or  prevent,  the  ex- 
pediency of  moral  evil  will,  perhaps,  follow 
on  courfc :  for  if  mifery  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  works  of  a  benevolent  Cre- 
ator by  infinite  power,  thefe  miferies  muft  be 
endured  by  fome  creatures  or  other  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  :  and  if  there  were  none    '/  "'''    '''  \ 
capable  of  wickednefs,  then  they  muft  fall  to  '    y    ■  .    i^  \ 
the  (hare  of  thofe  who  are  perfcftly  innocent.  ..^  / \  , ^^  ,^^ . 
Here  again  we  fee  our  difficulties  arife  from/v^//;,,/^,./  w 
our  wrong  notions  of  omnipotence,  and  for-  i^  \^'-"--  ■'■■■;• 
getting  how  many  difficulties  it  has  to  oon-  '  f .:.'     ^  ^' 
tend  with:  in  the  prefent  inftance  it  is  ob-^' '' ' 
liged  either  to  afflift  innocence,  or  be  the'J"'''^ 
caufe  of  wickednefs  ;  it  has  plainly  no  other  ;  .' 
option:  what  then   could  infinite  wifdom, 
juftice,  and  goodnefs  do  in  this  fttuatioa  . 

more  confiftent  with  itfelf,  than  to  call  into 
being  creatures  formed  with  fuch  di^ravity^ 
Ha  in 
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'cfiul  .iCLL  c^i  in  their  dirpofittons»  as  to  induce  many  of 
;."  / '^  * '  *^"^  ^o  ^^  ^^  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
^  V  .  «^T  ,^ t-  themfelvcs  proper  fubjefts  for  fuch  neceffary 
).  '  .  :  {  fufferings,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  en- 
tU.!:-:  i^' ;), . ^'dued  with  fuch  a  degree*  of  reafon  and 

•  Some  have  afTerted  that  there  can  be  no  degrees 
of  free-wtlly  hut  that  t:^ft,ty  being  maft  be  abfolutely 
iztt^  or  poflefled  of  no  freedom  at  all :  and  this  feems 
to  have  been  the  principal  error  diat  has  led  thofe  who 
have  fupported  both  (ides  of  tUs  ^uefUon  into  fo  many 
abfurdities ;  as  it  well  might,  iince  they  were  botli 
equally  wrong  in  eipoufing  a  propofition,  which  con- 
tradids  both  reaibn  and  experience.  Brutes  have  a 
certain  degree  of  free-will;  elfe  why  do  we  correal 
tliem  for  their  mi/behaviour,  or  why  do  they  amend 
upon  corredion  ?  Yet  certainly  they  have  not  fo  great 
a  degree  as  ourfelves.  A  man  raving  mad  is  not,  nor 
y  IS  considered  as  a  fret-agent;  a  man  lefs  mad  has  a 
,    :^  greater  portion  of  freedom ;  and  a  man  not  mad  at  all 

has  the  greateft ;  but  ftill  the  degree  of  his  freedom 
muft  bear  a  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  under- 
'     ftanding,  and  the  ilrength  of  his  paiiions  and  preju- 
dices ;  all  which  arc  a  perverfion  of  reafon,  and  mad- 
j  ',    nefs  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  operate  on  free-will 
z^.     in  the  very  fame  manner:  fo  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being 
true,  that  all  men  are  equally  free,  that  probably  thei^ 
are  no  two  men  who  are  poiieflisd  of  exa^ly  the  fame 
degree  of  freedom. 

free-will 


free-will  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
individuat  to  efcape  them  by  their  good  bc« 
haviour  ?  fuch  a  creature  is  man ;  fo  corrupt, 
bafe,  cruel,  and  wicked,  as  to  convert  thefc 
unavoidable  mifcries  into  juft  punifhments,  , 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  fenfible  of  his  own*'^^^-'^^  '^'^Z' 
depravity  and    the    fatal   confequences  of-^^   ' ;') 
guilt,  as  to  be  well  able  to  correft  the  one,  /      /,  ' 
and  to  avoid  the  other.     Here  we  fee  a"/./ 
fubftantial  reafon  for  the  depravity  of  man,  /^  ; 
and  the  admittance  of  moral  evil  in  thefe 
circumftances   feems  not  only  compatible 
with  the  juftice  of  God,  but  one  of  the  high- 
eft  inftances  of  his  confummate  wilUom  in 
ordering  and  difpofing  all  things  in  the  beft 
manner  their  impcrfeft  natures  will  admit. 

I  prefume  not  by  what  has  been  here  faid 
to  determine  on  the  counfcls  of  the  Al- 
might,  to  triumph  in  the  complex  difco- 
very  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  or  to  aflcrt 
that  this  is  the  certain  or  fole  caufe  of  its 
exiftence ;  I  propofe  it  only  as  a  guefs  con- 
cerning the  reafon  of  its  admiflion,  more 
probable,  and  lefs  derogatory  6:0m  the  di- 
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vine  wildam  and  juftice,  than  any  that  ha$ 
hitherto  been  oflFcred  for  that  purpofe. 

There  is  undoubtedly  fomething  farther 
in  the  general  depravity  of  mankind  than  wc 
are  aware  of,  and  probably  many  grczt  and 
wife,  ends  are  anfwered  by  it  to  us  totally  in- 
comprehenfible.  God,  as  has  been  (hewn, 
would  never  have  permitted  the  exiftence  of 
natural  evil,  but  from  the  impoffibiKty  of 
preventing  it  without  the  lofs  of  fuperior 
good;  and  on  the  lame  principle  the  ad- 
'firiffion  of  moral  evil  is  equally  confiflent 
with  the  divine  gopdnels :  and  who  is  be  fo 
knowing  in  the  whole  ftupendous  fyftcm  of 
nature  as  to  aflert,  diat  the  wickednefs  of 
fome  beings  may  not,  by  means  unconceiv- 
able to  us,  be  beneficial  to  innumerable  un- 
Jcnown  orders  of  others?  or  that  the  puniih- 
ments  pf  fome  may  not  contribute  to  the 
felicity  of  numbers  infinitely  fuperior? 

To  this  purpofe  the  learned  Hugenius 
fays  with  great  fagacity,  Pr^terea  credibik 
ejiy  ifja  ilia  anim  vitia  magna  hominum  partis 
nm  fine  Jummo  concilw  data  ejft :  Cum  enim 

Dei 
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lyei  providentid  talis  fit  TelluSy  eju/que  incoUy 
quotes  cernimuSi  abjurdum  enim  font  exijii-^ 
mare  omnia  hac  alia  fa^a  ejje^  quam  tile  volu- 
erity  Jciveritque  futura  *. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  necefllty  of 
vice  and  punifhment,  and  its  fubferviency  to 
public  good,  makes  no  alteration  in  their 
natures  with  regard  to  man ;  for  though  the 
wifdom  of  God  may  extraft  from  the  wick- 
ednefs  of  men  fome  remote  benefits  to  the 
univerfe;  yet  that  alters  not  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  them,  nor  in  the  leaft  extenuates 
their  guilt.    *He  has  given  them  reafon  luf-    , 
ficient  to  inform  them,  that  their  injuries  to  \  '"  '/ 
each  other  are  difpleafing  to  him,  and  free- 
will fufficient  to  refrain  from  fuch  aftions,  U^\,J,:n 
and  may  therefore  punifti  their  difobedience  ]a}(i:^  ir 
without    any   infringement   of  juftice :    he  V  :     .   ' 
knows  indeed,  that  though  none  are  under  '  . ' " 
any  compulfion  to  do  evil,  yet  that  they  are 
all  fo  framed,  that  many  will  certainly  do  it ; 
and  he  knows  alfo  that  incomprehenfible  I'e- 

•  Cofmotheoros,  Lib,  i.  p.  34. 
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crct  why  it  is  ncccflary  that  many  fhould : 
but  his  knowledge  having  no  relation  to 
their  determinations  renders  not  their  vices 
,  '    Jefs  criminal,  nor  the  punifliment  of  them 
';'   ^'*^lels  equitable:  for  though  with  r^rd  to 
y:V  God,  vice  may  be  perhaps  the  confequence 

-1/^7    :,*,    of  mifery;  that  is,  men  may  be  inclined  to 
< '       vice  in  order  to  render  them  proper  objefts 
*  ^     ''^  '    of  fuch  a  degree  of  mifery  as  was  unavoida- 
bly neceflary,  and  previoufly  determined  for 
the  fake  of  public  good,  yet,  in  regard  to 
man,  mifery  is  the  confequence  of  vice ; 
that  is,  all  human  vices  produce  mifery,  and 
are  juftly  puniflied  by  its  infliftion. 
.    If  it  be  objefted,  that  this  makes  God  the 
author  of  fin,  I  anfwer,  God  is,  and  muft  be 
the  author  of  every  thing ;  and  to  fay  that 
(,  '  any  thing  is,  or  happens,  independent  of  the 

firft  caufe,  is  to  fay  that  fomething  exiits,  or 
happens,  without  any  caufe  at  all.  God  is 
the  author,  if  it  may  be  fo  expreffed,  of  all 
the  natural  evils  in  the  univerfe ;  that  is,  of 
the  feweft  poffible  in  the  nature  of  things  j 
and  why  may  he  not  be  the  author  of  all 

moral 
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moral  evil  m  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the    y 
fame  principle?  If  natural  evil  owes  its  ex- 
iftence  to  ncceffity,  why  may  not  moral  ?  If 
mifery  brings  with  it  its  utility,  why  may 
not  wickednefs  ? 


•«  If  florms  and  earthquakes  break   not    Hcav'n's 

defign, 
*«  Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Cataline?** 


y. 


Wherefore  it  ought  always  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that,  though  fin  in  us,  who  fee  no 
farther  than  the  evils  it  produces,  is  evil, 
and  juftly  punifhable ;  yet  in  God,  who  fees 
the  caufes  and  connexions  of  all  things,  and 
the  neceffity  of  its  admiflion,  that  admilfion 
may  be  no  evil  at  all,  and  that  necefTity  a 
fufficient  vindication  of  his  goodnefs. 

But  it  may  be  alledged  that  this  principle 
totally  changes  the  nature  of  vice,  deftroys 
the  criterion  before  affixed  to  it,  and  encou- 
rages the  univerfal  praftice  of  wickednefs: 
for  if  moral  evil,  and  the  punilhmcnt  of  it, 
Are  neceflary  towards  promoting  univerfal 

good, 
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gcx)d,  then  the  more  wicked  men  are,  the 
more  they  promote  that  goods  and  the 
more  they  co-operate  with  their  Creator  in 
compleating  his  great  and  benevolent  plan 
of  univerial  happinels.  But  this  reafoning 
is  extremely  fallacious  j  becaufe  no  collate- 
ral, remote,  unknown,  and  undefigned  good 
refulting  from  vice  can  alter  the  nature  of 
it,  or  divcfl  it  of  criminality  ;  and  moreover 
if  that  good  arifes  only  from  its  punilhment, 
fo  far  is  it  from  an  encouragement  to  wick- 
ednefs,  that  it  proves  only  that  the  punilh- 
ment  of  it  is  neceflary  and  unpreventable ; 
nay  in  its  nature^  incapable  of  remiflion, 
without  a  penal  fatisfaftion  from  fome  being 
or  other;  nor  does  its  co-operation  with 
the  defigns  of  Providence  render  it  lefs  cri- 
minal, or  lefs  worthy  of  his  juft  indignation: 
all  hiftories  are  filled  with  inftances  of  the 
wickednefs  of  men  confpiring  to  bring 
about  the  counfels  of  the  Almighty ;  fuch 
were  the  ambition  and  ferocity  of  the  Ro- 
pians,  the  obftinacy  of  the  Jews,  the  cruelty 
2  of 
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of  Herod,  and  the  treachery  of  Judas ;  yet 
were  thefe  never  efteemed  for  that  rcafon 
meritorious  or  innocent. 

From  this  important  propofition,  that  all 
natural  evil  derives  its  exiftence  from  necef- 
fity,  and  all  moral  from  expediency  arifing 
from  that  neceflity  -,  I  fay,  from  this  impor- 
tant propofition,  well  confidered  and  purfued, 
fuch  new  lights  might  be  (truck  out  as 
could  not  fail^  if  direfted  by  the  hands  of 
learning  and  impartiality,  to  lead  the  human 
mind  through  the  unknown  regions  of  /pe- 
culation, and  to  produce  the  moft  furprifing 
and  ufefiil  difcoveries  in  ethics,  metaphyfics, 
and  in  chriftianity  too :  I  add  chriltianity, 
becaufe  it  is  a  mafter-key,  which  will,  I  am 
cert^n,  at  once  unlock  all  the  myfterious  and 
perplexing  doftrines  of  that  amazing  infti- 
tution,  and  explain  fairly,  without  the  leafl: 
^(Tiftance  fi'om  theological  artifice,  all  thofe 
abftrufe  fpeculations  of  original  fin,  grace, 
^nd  predeflination,  and  vicarious  punifli- 
jTients,  which  the  moft  learned;  for  want  of 
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this  cloe,  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make 
confident  with  reafon  or  comnnon  fenfe. 

In  the  firft  place,  for  inftance,  the  doc- 
trine* of  original  fin  is  really  nothing  more 
than  the  very  fyftem  here  laid  down,  into 
which  we  have  been  led  by  clofcly  purfuing 
reafon,  and  without  which  the  origin  of  mo- 
ral evil  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
principle  whatever.  Indeed,  according  to 
the  common  notions  of  the  abfolute  omni- 
potence of  God,  and  the  abfolute  free-will 
in  man,  it  is  moil  abfurd  and  impious,  as  it 
reprefents  the  Deity  voluntarily  bringing  men 
into  being  with  depraved  di(]X)fitions,  tend- 
ing to  no  good  purpofes,  and  then  arbitra- 
rily punifhing  them  for  the  fins  which  they 
occafion  with   torments  which  anfwer  no 

•  Original  fin  is  a  contradifiion  in  terras ;  original 
fignlf)  ing  innate,  and  fin  the  a^t  of  an  accountable  be- 
ing: by  this  exprefiion,  therefore,  of  original  fin  can- 
not be  meant  original  or  innate  guilt,  for  that  is  ab- 
folute nonfenfe,  but  only  an  original  depravity,  or  an 
ionatc  difpofiiion  to  fin. 

ends. 
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ends,  either  of  their  reformation  or  utility  to 
the  univerfe :  but  when  we  fee,  by  the  fore- 
going explanation,  the  difficulties  with  which 
Omnipotence  was  environed,  and  that  it  was 
obliged  by  the  neceflity  of  natural  evils  to 
admit  moral,  all  thefe  abfurdities  at  once  ,>rv'  :. 
yanifh,  and  the  original  depravity  of  man  .•/>;/)> 
appears  fairly  confident  with  the  jufticc  and 
even  goodnefs  of  his  Creator. 

The  doftrines  of  predeftination  and  grace 
as  fet  forth  in  the  fcriptures,  on  the  moft 
impartial  interpretation,  I  take  to  be  thefe : 
that  fomc  men  come  into  the  world  with 
difpofitions  fo  extremely  bad,  that  God  fore- 
knows that  they  will  certainly  be  guilty  of 
many  crimes,  and  in  confequence  be  pu- 
niftied  for  them ;  that  to  others  he  has  given 
better  difpofitions,  and  moreover  protefts 
them  from  vice  by  a  powerful  but  invifible 
influence,  in  the  language  of  thofe  writings 
called  grace :  this  fcheme  has  appeared  to 
many  fo  partial  and  unjufl:,  that  they  have 
totally  reje&ed  it,  and  endeavoured,  by 
forced  interpretations,  to  explain   it  quite 

out 


out  of  the  bible,  m  contradiftion  to  all  the 
fenfe  of  language,  and  the  whole  tenour  of 
thofe  writings :  and  indeed,  on  the  old  plan 
of  God's  abfolute  omnipotence,  uncontrouled 
by  any  previous  ncceflity,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  admit  both  natural  and  moral 
evil,  it  is  highly  derogatory  from  his  wifdom 
and  goodnefs;  but,  on  the  fuppofition  of 
that  previous  neceflity,  there  appears  nothing 
incredible  in  it,  nor  the  lead  inconfiftent  with 
divine  juftice ;  becaufc  if  God  was  obliged 
by  the  nature  of  things,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  to  fuffcr  fome  to  be  wicked,  and 
confequently  miferable,  he  certainly  might 
proteft  others  both  from  guilt  and  puni(h- 
'^:U-  .  ;  ment.  He  in  this  light  may  be  compared 
.^:.  v:rto  the  commander  of  a  numerous  army,  who, 
•'  *  ^  /though  he  is  obliged  to  expofe  many  to  dan- 
'  ger,  and  fome  to  deftruftion,'  yet  protefts 
others  with  ramparts  and  covert- ways;  but 
fo  long  as  he  exercifes  this  power  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  thefe  diftinftions  amongft 
individuals  ought  never  to  be  imputed  to 
partiality  or  injuftice. 

The 
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The  dodtrine  *  of  facrifice,  or  vicarious 
punilhment,  is  the  moft  univerfal,  and  yet, 
exclufive  of  this  plan,  the  moft  abfurd  of  all 
religious  tenets  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man ;  fo  abfurd  is  it,  that  how  it 
came  to  be  fo  univerfal  is  not  eafy  to  be 
accounted  for:  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Chriftians, 
have  all  agreed  in  this  one  point,  though 
diflfcring  in  all  others;  and  have  all  treated  it 
as  a  felf-evident  principle,  that  the  fins  of  one 
creature  might  be  atoned  for  by  the  fufFer- 
ings  of  another :  but  from  whence  they  de^ 
rived  this  ftrange  opinion,  none  of  them 
have  pretended  to  give  any  account,  or  to 
produce  in  its  defence  the  leaft  fhadow  of  a 
reafon ;  for  that  there  (hould  be  any  manner 
cf  connexion  between  the  mifcries  of  one 

•  If  the  punifhmcnts  of  the  wicked  fervc  not  fomc 
ends  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  the  fuft'eriugs  of 
the  innocent  can  poflibly  bear  no  manner  of  relation  to 
them ;  and  confcquently  the  words  Sacrifice,  Atone- 
ment, Propitiation,  and  Vicarious  Punilhments,  can  do 
more  have  any  ideas  affixed  to  them  than  the  ringing 
of  a  bell  or  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet,  but  are  mere 
founds,  without  any  meaning  at  alL 

being 
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being  and  the  guilt  of  another;  or  that  thd 
piini filing  the  innocent,  and  excufing   th© 
guilty,  (hould  be  a  oiark  of  God's  deteftation 
of  fin ;  or,  that  two  afts  of  the  higlieft  in- 
jufl:ice  fliould  make  oneof  juflice,  is  fo  fun- 
damentally wrong,  fo  diametrically  oppofitc 
to  common  fenfe,  and  all  our  ideas  of  juftice, 
that  it  is  equally  afl:onifiiing  that  fo  many 
fliould  believe  it  themfclves  or  impofe  is 
upon  others.     But  on  the  foregoing  theory 
this  alfo  may  be  a  little  cleared  up,  and  will 
by  no  means  appear  (o  very  inconfiftent 
with    reafon :   for  if  a  certain  quantity   of 
mifery  in  fome  part  of  the  univerfal  fyftem 
is  necefiary  to  the  happinels  and  well-being 
of  the  whole ;   and  if  this  neceflity  arifes 
from  its  anfwering  fome  purpofes  incompro* 
henfible  to   the  human    underftanding ;   I 
will  aflc  any  impartial  reafoner,  why  the  fuf- 
fcrings  of  one  being  may  not  anfwer  the  fame 
ends,  or  be  as  effeftual  towards  promoting 
univerfal  good,  as  the  fufferings  of  another  ? 
If  the  miferies  of  individuals  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  taxes  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay 

towards 
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towards  the  fupport  of  the  public,  why  may 
not  the  fufFerings  of  one  creature  ferve  the 
fame  purpofes,  or  abfolve  as  much  of  that 
neceflary  tax,  as  the  fufFerings  of  another, 
and  on  that  account  be  accepted  as  a  pay- 
ment or  fatisfaftion  for  their  fufferings  j  that 
is,  for  the  fufFerings  due  to  the  public  utility 
from  the  punifhment  of  their  crimes,  with- 
out which  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  could 
not  fubfift,  unlefs  they  fliould  be  replaced  by 
the  fufierings  of  others  ?  As  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  why  mifery  has  any  exiftence  at 
all,  or  what  intereft  it  ferves  in  the  general 
fyftcm  of  things,  this  may  polTibly  be  the 
cafe,  for  any  thing  we  knowj  and  that  it  is 
not,  I  am  certain  no  one  can  affirm  with  rea-» 
fon :  reafon  indeed  cannot  inform  us  that  it 
b  fo,  but  that  it  may  be,  is  undoubtedly  np 
contradiftion  to  reafon*       \-,\  .'  ^ 

If  I  miftake  not,  it  might  be  fhewn,  that/., 
this  principle  of  the  neceffity  of  moral  evil, 
and   its  punifhment,  is   the  foundation  on'^ 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  chriftian  dif- 
penfation  is  erefted  5  the  principle  itfelf  is 
avowed  by  the  author  of  that  dilpenfation  in 

Vol.  IIL  I  clear 
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clear  ind  eitprefs  words :  //  muft  needs  he^ 
fay^  he>  tbcU  affcnces  cotHe ;  but  woe  unto  that 
man  hy  whom  ibe  cffence  ctmeth^  That  is,  it 
is  neceflary  towards  compleating  the  defigns 
of  providence,  that  fome  men  (hould  com- 
mit Crimes ;  but  as  no  individual  is  compel. 
led  by  necel&ty  to  commit  them,  woe  unto 
all  who  are  thus  guilty.  He  came,  by  his 
excellent  precepts  and  example,  to  diminifh 
the  quantity  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  and 
of  mifery  confequential  fi-om  its  puniihment, 
but  found  it  neceflary  to  replace  that  mifery 
in  fome  degree  by  his  own  voluntary  and 
unmerited  fufferingsj  and  perhaps  the  un-* 
paralleled  tortures  inflifted  on  his  difciples 
and  followers  might  be  alfo  neceflary  and 
fubfervient  to  the  fame  purpofes. 

From  what  has  been  here  faidy  I  think  it 
is  evident  that  the  origin  of  evil  is  by  no 
means  fo  diflicuh  to  account  for  as  at  firfl: 
fight  it  appears  I  for  it  has  been  plainly 
fliewn  that  moft  of  thofc  we  tifually  complain 
(^are  evils  of  imperfedHon,  which  are  rather 
the  abience  of  comparative  advantages  than 

pofitivc 
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pefitivc  evils,  and  thereforci  prOpcrfy  (jj^afc- 
ing,  no  evils  at  all;  and  as  fuch,  ought  to  btf 
entirely  ftruck  out  of  the  catalogue^  It  has 
likewife  been  made  appearj  that  of  natural 
evils j  which  are  the  fufFerings  of  fenfitive  be- 
ings, many  are  but  the  confequences  natu- 
rally refiilting  from  the  particular  circum-^ 
fiances  of  particular  ranks  in  the  fcalc  of  ex- 
iftence,  which  could  not  have  been  omitted 
without  the  deftruftion  of  the  whole ;  and 
that  many  more  are  in  all  probability  necef- 
fary,  by  means  to  us  incomprehenfible^  to* 
the  prodaflion  of  tiniverfal  good^  Laftly^ 
it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  from  this  neceffi- 
ty  of  natural  evils,  may  arife  the  expediency 
of  moral,  without  which  thofe  neceflary  fuf- 
ferings  muft  have  been  with  le&  juftice  in- 
Aided  on  perfedt  innodelice ;  And  i1idreover» 
that  it  is  probable  nK>ral  evil,  as  well  as  na« 
turali  may  have  foitie  ultimate  tendency  to 
the  good  of  the  whole  i  and  that  the  crimes 
and  punifliments  of  fome  beings  may,  by 
fome  means  or  othef^  total!/  beyond  the 
I  2  f  dach 
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reach  of  our  narrow  capacities,  contribute  to 
the  felicity  of  much  greater  numbers, 

This  plan.  Sir,  I  am  perfuadcd  is  not  far 
diftant  from  the  truth;  and  on  this  founda- 
tion, if  I  miftake  not,  a  fyftem  of  morality 
and  religion,  more  compleat  and  folid,  more 
confiftent  with  reafon,  and  with  chriftianity 
too,  might  be  erefted  than  any  which  has 
yet  appeared:  I  heartily  wilh  that  fome  per* 
ion  of  more  learning,  abilities,  and  Icifure 
than  myfelf,  (and  much  more,  1  am  fure,  of 
all  it  would  require)  encouraged  by  your 
favourj  and  aflifted  by  your  fagacity,  would 
undertake  it,  and  condefcend  to  fill  up  thefe 
out- lines,  fo  inaccurately  fketched  out  by, 


S  I  R,  &c. 
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LETTER     V. 


ON       POLITICAL       EVILS, 


6  I  R, 

ACCORDING  to  my  propofed  plan 
there  ftill  remain  two  forts  of  evils  to 
be  accounted  for,  political  and  religious ; 
under  which  heads,  (if  you  are  not  already 
tired  with  fo  abftrufe  and  unentertaining  a 
correlpondence)  I  fhall  endeavour  to  (hew 
you,  that  it  is  utterly  impoflible,  even  for 
omnipotence  itfclf,  to  give  a  perfeft  govern- 
ment, or  a  perfeft  religion  to  an  imperfeft 
creature ;  and  therefore,  that  the  numberlels 
imperfeftions  inherent  in  all  human  govern- 
ments and  religions  are  not  imputable  ta 
God,  nor  any  defeft  of  power,  wifdom,  or 
goodnefs  in  hinii  but  only  to  the  inferiority 
of  man's  ftation  in  the  univerfe,  which  necef- 
farily   expofes  him  to  natural  and   moral 
evils,  and  mull,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  po- 
I  3  litical 
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lidcal  and  religious  i  which  are  indeed 
but  the  confequences  of  the  other.  Superior 
beings  may  probably  form  to  themfelves, 
or  receive  from  their  Creator,  government 
without  tyranny  or  corruption,  and  religion^ 
without  delufions  or  abfurditiess  but  man 
cannot :  God  indeed  may  remove  him  into 
fo  ei^aked  a  fociety ;  but  whilft  he  continues 
to  be  man,  he  mull  be  fubjed  to  innume- 
rable evils ;  amongft  which  thofe  I  call  por 
litical  and  religious  are  &r  from  being  the 

But  as  tficfc  two  kinds  of  evils  are  very 
difierent,  they  will  require  different  confi- 
deradonsi  I  (hall  therefore  in  the  prefent 
ponfine  myfelf  to  the  political  only ;  by 
which  I  mean  all  thofe  grievous  burthens  of 
tyranny  and  pppreffioii,  of  violence  and  cor- 
ruption, of  war  and  dcfolation,  under  which 
all  ages  and  nations  have  ever  groaned  oi> 
account  of  government :  little  lefs  deftrucr 
five  perhaps  to  the  bappincfs  of  mankind, 
than  even  anarchy  itfelf  i  but  which,  not- 
yrithftanding,  arc  fo  woven  into  the  very 
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cflence  of  all  human  governments  from  the 
depravity  of  man,  that  without  them  none 
can  be  either  cftablifhed,  maintained,  or  ad- 
miniftered,  nor  confequently  can  they  be 
prevented  without  changing  that  depravity 
into  perfed:ion }  that  is,  without  a  compleat 
alteration  in  human  nature.  How  this  comes 
Ho  pafs  may  be  eafily  explained  by  a  (hort 
examination,  firft  into  the  nature  and  origin 
of  government  in  general,  and  afterwards 
into  thofe  of  particular  forms  and  policies ; 
than  which  nothing  has  been  more  commonly 
mifunderftood  and  mifreprcfented. 

As  to  government  in  genera},  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  is  fo  produftive  of  evil,  fince 
its  very  nature  confifts  of  power  trufted  in 
the  hands  of  fuch  imperfeft  and  vicious  crea- 
tures as  men,  and  exercifed  over  others  as 
imperfed  and  vicious  as  themfelves;  in 
which  there  muft  be  pride,  avarice,  and  cru- 
elty on  one  fide  -,  envy,  ignorance,  and  ob- 
ilinacy  on  the  other  i  and  injuftice  and 
felf-intcrcft  on  both.  Its  origin  alfo  arifes 
from  the  fame  impure  fource  of  human  im- 
1  4  perfection; 
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perfcdion;  diat  is,  men  bong  neidier  wife 
nor  honeft  enough  to  puribc  their  common 
or  mutual  interefts  without  compuUion,  arc 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  ibme,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  their  lives  and  properties  from  the  de- 
predations of  all :  but  though  this  neccflity 
drives  them  into  fome  kind  of  government, 
yet  it  can  never  decide  who  fhaU  govern,  be- 
caufe  all  men  being  by  nature  equal,  every 
one  has  an  equal  right  to  this  fupcriority : 
this,  therefore,  can  be  determined  only  by 
more  imperfedtions ;  that  is,  by  the  drug- 
gies of  ambition,  treachery,  violence,  and 
corruption  ;  from  fuccefe  in  which  univerfal 
feramble  are  derived  all  the  mi^ty  empires 
of  the  earth :  one  man  at  firft,  by  fome  of 
thefe  methods,  acquiring  the  command  over 
a  few,  then  by  their  aid  extending  his  power 
over  greater  numbers,  and  at  laft,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  thofe  numbers,  united  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  plundering  others,  fubduing  all 
oppofition  :  and  thus  we  fee  all  human  go- 
vernment is  the  ofl^pring  of  violence  and 
corruption,  and  muft  inherit  the  imperfec- 
tion of  both  its  parents.    It  is  plain  alfo  that 

national 
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nadonal  governments  can  never  be  fup- 
ported  by  any  other  methods  than  thofe  by 
which  they  were  at  firft  raifcdj  for,  being 
all  independent  of  each  other,  and  retaining  ^  '^ 
ftill  their  original  inclination  to  devour  each 
other;  and  having  no  fuperior  tribunal  to 
refer  to  for  juftice,  they  can  have  no  means 
to  fecure  their  own  pofleffions,  or  to  repel 
their  mutual  encroachments,  but  by  force, 
which  is  called  the  right  of  war;  that  is,  the 
right  of  doing  all  the  wrong  that  lies  in  their 
power ;  for  war,  however  dignified  with  ho-  , 
nours  and  encomiums  by  conquerors  and 
their  flatterers,  is  in  faft  nothing  elfe  but 
robbery  and  murder.  Nations  having  no 
more  right  to  plunder  each  other  than  pa- 
rilhes,  nor  ipen  to  kill  one  another  in  their 
political  than  in  their  private  capacities. 

If  we  look  into  the  internal  conftitutions 
of  all  thefe  governments,  we  fhall  find  like- 
wife,  that  they  muft  be  adminiftered  by  the 
fame  violence  and  corruption  to  which  they 
?re  indebted  for  their  origin;  that  is,  by 
hiring  one  part  of  the  fociety  to  force  the 

other 
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Other  into  fubjeftion;  and  that  none  of 
them  ever  fubfifted  any  longer  than  whilft 
the  ftronger  part,  not  always  the  moft  nu- 
merous, found  it  for  their  advantage  to  keep 
the  weaker  in  obedience  j  for  it  (hould  be 
ever  remembered,  as  the  fundamental  of  all 
polidcs,  that  men  will  never  fubmit  to  each 
other  merely  for  the  fake  of  public  utility  *, 
too  remote  a  benefit  to  make  any  impreflion 
on  the  dull  fenfes  of  the  multitude  i  but 
rnuft  be  always  beat  or  bribed  into  obedi- 
cnce.  Higher  orders  of  beings  may  fubmit 
to  each  other  on  nobler  motives,  from  their 

^  If  any  one  is  fo  ignorant  of  haman  oature,  as  to 
fancy  that  they  will>  let  him  make  the  experiment  in 
a  fing!e  parifh»  and  there»  if  without  power  or  com- 
poliiony  intereft  or  gratuity,  folcly  by.  the  flrength  of 
reafon,  and  motives  of  public  advantage,  he  can  per- 
foade  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit  to  equal  ai|d  neceiTary 
Uxcs,  to  repair  roads,  build  bridges,  indofe  commons, 
drfun  marines,  employ  their  poor,  or  perform  any  works 
of  general  utility ;  if  he  can  accompliih  this,  let  him 
retain  his  opinion  ;  but  if  he  finds  it  utterly  impradU- 
cable,  let  him  not  expedl  that  it  can  ever  be  done  in  a 
l^hole  nr.tion,  in  which  there  are  fb  many  more  ^dions, 
fntercfls,  and  abfurdities  to  contend  with. 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  virtue  or  of  univerfal  benefit;  but 
man  can  be  governed  by  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  punifh«ient  or  the  hopes  of  reward  if 
^t  is,  by  felf-intereft,  the  great  principle 
that  operates  in  the  political  world  in  the 
fame  manner  that  attra6bion  does  in  the  na- 
tural, preferving  order  ^nd  rit^ftraining  every 
thing  to  its  proper  courfe  by  the  continual 
endeavours  of  every  individual  to  draw  all 
power  and  property  to  himfelf  ♦. 

If  we  defcend  to  the  examination  of  par- 
ticular forms  of  government,  we  (hall  fee 
them  all  exaftly  correlpond  with  this  general 
plan ;  we  (hall  find  that  none  of  them  owe 
their  origin  to  patriarchal  power,  the  divine 
right  of  princes,  or  the  uninfluenced  choice 
of  the  people  j  things  which  never  exifled 
but  in  the  idle  dreams  of  vifionary  politi- 
cians i  but  all  to  the  fbuggles  of  ambition 

•  There  is  indeed  one  other  method  of  govcmrtcnt 
frequently  made  ufe  of  by  the  mod  illuflrious  princes 
and  legiflators»  that  is  fraud:  but,  as  this  operates 
only  by  the  appearance  of  felf-intereft,  it  may  properly 
be  comprehended  under  that  head. 

and 
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and  felf-intereft,  fubfiding  at  laft  into  fome 
kind  of  policy ;  either  into  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, or  fome  fpecies  of  popular  govern- 
ment more  or  lefs  remote  from  it,  as  the 
different  parts  of  it  have  had  ftrength  or 
fortune  to  prevails  all  which  muft  be  earthed 
on  by  the  fame  vicious  methods  of  vio- 
lence or  corruption,  and  confequently  be 
produftive  of  numberlefs,  if  not  of  equal, 
evils. 

In  abfolute  monarchies,  for  inftance,  great 
violence  muft  be  exercifed  to  keep  men,  by 
nature  equal,  in  fo  unnatural  a  fubjeftion; 
this  muft  produce  plots,  rebellions,  civil 
wars,  and  maflacres  j  and  thefe  muft  require 
more  violence  to  reprefs  them  j  but  this  vio- 
lence cannot  be  ufcd  without  much  cor- 
ruption ;  for  it  is  not  the  perfon  of  the  fo- 
yereign,  his  crown  and  fcepter,  that  can 
prtferve  his  authority,  nor  can  he  deftroy 
thoufands  with  his  own  hand,  like  a  hero 
in  a  romance;  a  powerful  army  muft  be 
kept  in  pay  to  enflave  the  people,  and  a  nu- 
merous 
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merous  clergy  to  deceive  them*;  whofe  am- 
bition, avarice,  luxury,  and  cruelty  muft  be 
fatiated  with  the  blood  and  treasures  of  that 
very  people  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices : 
hence  infinite  evils  muft  arife,  the  lives,  li- 
berties, and  properties  of  all  muft  be  depen- 
dent on  the  capricious  will  of  one,  or  what 
is  worfe,  on  the  wills  of  his  pimps,  flatterers, 
and  favourites :  juftice  muft  be  perverted  by 
fevour,  and  that  favour  can  fcldom  be  ob- 
tained but  by  adulation,  fervility,  and  trea- 
chery i  this  produces  all  kinds  of  moral  evib, 
and  thefe  beget  more  political. 

In  democratical  governments,  if  there  is 
lefs  violence  there  is  more  corruption  j  which 
in  thefe  indeed  is  the  bafis  of  all  power,  and 

•  It  his  been  rcprefented  as  if  the  author  by  this 
defigned  to  infmuate,  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the 
clergy  was  to  deceive  the  people ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  dillant  from  his  intentions ;  all  that  he 
means  is,  that  men  will  not  eafily  fubmit  to  tyranny 
unlefs  their  confciences  are  firft  enflaved ;  or  that  po- 
pery is  the  moft  cfiiftual  fupport  of  arbitrary  power :  a 
propofition  which  he  fuppofcs  no  one  will  prcfume  to 
contradid. 

produftivc 


J)roduftivc  of  the  moft  mifchievous  efit<9:s ; 
here  all  things  are  at  the  difpofal  of  an  ig- 
norant and  giddy  multitude,  always  led  td 
^  their  own  deftruftion  by  the  flimfy  elo- 
quence and  pretended  patriotifm  of  knaves, 
fools,  and  enthufiaffic  madmen;  or  com- 
monly of  fome  extraordinary  genius>  formed 
for  popularity  by  a  lucky  compofition  of  all 
thefe  excellent  ingredients ;  all  fubordination 
is  fubverted;  and  the  moft  infolent  and  vicious 
of  the  people  muft  be  carefled,  bribed,  and 
intoxicated,  and  by  that  means  rendered  ftill 
more  infolent  and  vicious  j  and  all  who  by 
thefe  methods  acquire  their  favour,  muft  be 
no  lefs  vicious  than  themfelves.  If  in  de- 
fpotic  governments  power  cannot  be  attained 
but  by  fervility  and  adulation,  in  democrati- 
cal  it  can  never  be  acquired  but  by  the 
^  more  pernicious  vices  of  turbulence  and 
feftion  i  for  which  reafon  thefe  are  ever  furc 
to  be  governed  by  the  moft  wicked,  ambi- 
tious, avaricious,  and  mifchievous  of  theii' 
.  members. 

Mixed  governments,  though  perhaps  pro- 
2  duftivc 
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<1u(^ive   of  fewer  evils  than  either  of  the 
former,  yet  muft  neceflariiy  partake  of  thofc 
belonging  to  both,   and  be  fupported  by 
more  or  lefs  of  violence,  as  they  more  or  lefs 
approach  the  defpotic  j  or  of  corruption,  aa 
they  come  nearer  to  the  democratical  prin- 
ciples :  the  further  they  (brink  from  the  iron 
fcourges  of  the  one,  the  more  will  they  be 
entangled  in  the  golden  fetters  of  the  other; 
for  corruption  muft  always  increafe  in  due 
proportion    to    the    dccreafe    of  arbitrary 
power  J  fmce  where  there  b  le(s  power  to 
command  obedience,  there  muft  be  more 
bribery  to  purchafc  it,  or  diere  can  be  na 
government  at  all,     Thcfc  have,   befides, 
many  evils  peculiar  to  themfelvcs,  the  very 
excellence  of  thefe  fort  of  conftitutions  be- 
ing produftive  of  inconveniences :   for  this 
excellence  confifting  principally  in  this,  that 
their  different  parts  are  able  to  counteract 
eacii  others  mifchievous  intentions,  the  reins 
of  government  arc  kept  tight  only  by  each 
pulling  a  different  way,  and  they  fubfift  by 
a  perpetual  contention,  like  a  body  kept 

alive 
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alive  by  the  oppofite  efFefts  of  contrary  poi* 
fons  :  a  very  precarious  and  uneafy  kind  o( 
exigence  !  This  expofes  them  in  fome  mea^ 
fure  to  all  the  evils  incident  to  both  abfolute 
and  popular  governments,  though  in  a  lefs 
degree ;  to  the  oppreflion  of  the  one,  and 
the  Ucentioufnefs  of  the  other,  to  faftions  at 
home,  weaknefs  abroad,  and  infinite  expence 
in  all  parts  of  their  adminiftration  :  yet  are 
thefe  mixed  conftitutions  the  very  beft  that 
human  wifdom  could  ever  difcovcr  for  the 
regulation  of  human  focieties* 

All  thefe  evils  arife  from  the  nature  of 
things  and  the  nature  of  man,  and  not  from 
the  weaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  particular 
men,  or  their  accidental  afccndency  in  par- 
ticular governments :  the  degrees  of  them 
may  indeed  be  owing  to  thefe,  but  their  ex- 
iftence  is  immutable.  So  long  as  the  im-* 
perfcdtion  of  human  nature  continues,  fa 
long  will  princes,  for  the  moft  part,  convert 
that  power  with  which  they  are  trufted  for 
the  fake  of  public  utility,  to  the  ignoble  ends 
of  their  own  avarice,  luxury,  or  ambition ; 

fo 
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fo  long  will  the  people  prefer  prefent  felf-in- 
tereft  to  remote  benefits  arifing  from  national 
profperity;  and  fo  long  will  corrupt  mini- 
fters  employ  this  popular  venality  to  their 
own  private  advantage ;  and  how  many  ib« 
cver  are  lopt  off, 

Non  deficit  aureus  alter. 

It  is  the  miiapprehenfion  of  this,  that  is 
the  fundamental  error  of  all  ignorant^  but 
well-meaning  fpeculative  politicians*,  of  all 
others  the  moft  untraftable  in  government^ 

andt 

*  It  is  a  ftrange»  bat  a  certain  truths  that  in  politics 
soft  principles  fpeculatively  right  are  practically 
wrong :  to  give  a  few  inftances  of  this  kind  oat  of  ma- 
ny commonly  adopted ;  viz.  that  thofe  who  are  poiTeft 
4>fmoftpropertywillfight  beft  in  its  defence;  thatna* 
tional  bufinefs  is  moft  {uccefsfally  carried  on  by  aflem- 
bliet  of  men  oninfloenced  and  unconnected ;  that  un« 
bounded  liberty*  civil  and  ecdefiaftical,  is  moft  con« 
ducive  to  pablic  happinefs  and  virtue :  all  thefe  pro- 
pofitbns  have  reafon  on  their  fide*  but  experience 
againft  themi  they  all  captivate  vulgar  minds,  be- 
cade  they  look  like  truth;  and  diey  look  like  truth, 
becaufe  they  would  be  true  if  mankind  in  gmeral 
YqU  111.  K  *fte4 
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and  mifchicvous  in  bufinefsj  the  engines  with 
which  knaves  work>  and  the  ladders  on 
which  they  mount  to  preferment  j  who  en- 
deavour to  deftroy  all  governments,  becaufe 
they  are  not  perfedt ;  and  oppofe  all  admini- 
"^  '^  ftrations,  bccaufe  they  cannot  govern  men 

by  fuch  means  as  they  are  not  defigned  or 
formed  to  be  govemed  by ;  who,  by  a  Syfi- 
phsean  kmd  of  politics,  arc  ever  labouring  to 
roll  up  a  ftone  that  muft  recoil  upon  them ; 
and  to  render  that  ^uldefs,  which  infinite 
power  and  wifdom  cannot  exempt  from  in- 
conveniences, abufcs,  and  impcrfe6Kons. 

Should  one  enumerate  all  of  this  kind, 
which  cannot  be  excluded  from  government 
without  the  total  alteration  of  human  nature, 
they  would  be  endlefs;  to  inftance  but  a 
few :  all  polidcal  bodies,  like  the  natural, 
muft  have  the  feeds  of  thcu-  own  diffoludon 
fown  in  their  very  eflcnce,  and  like  them  be 

aded  Dp<ni  honeft  or  eren  upon  radonal  principles; 
bat  as  in  fad  they  do  ncidier,  they  are  utterly  falie, 
and  all  political  (hii^hires  buOt  on  fuch  unliable  foun- 
dations will  inevitabfy  fall  to  the  ground. 

deftroycd 
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dcftroycd  by  every  excefs  j  by  excefs  of  po- 
verty or  riches,  of  flavery  or  liberty,  of  ig- 
norance or  knowledge,  of  advcrfity  or  prof-  \*^'';? 
pcrity;  a  ftrong  proof  of  their  imperfeftion, 
that  they  cannot  bear  excefs  even  of  the 
greateft  good;  and  yet  they  cannot  be 
fornied  of  more  durable  materials,  fb  long 
as  they  are  conftituted  of  human  creatures. 
All  power  trufted  in  the  hands  of  fo  imper- 
feft  a  creature  as  man  mud  be  pernicious 
and  oppreffive;  and  yet  fomewhere  fuch 
power  muft  be  trufled.  All  human  laws 
muft  be  liable  to  mifconftruftion  and  uncer- 
tainty; yet  without  laws  property  cannot  be 
(ecured.  All  popular  eleftions  muft  be  at^ 
tended  with  corruption,  licentioufnefs,  and 
the  perverfion  of  juftice ;  yet  without  them 
the  liberty  of  no  country  can  be  preferved. 
All  national  provifions  for  the  poor  muft 
not  only  be  encouragements  to  idlenefs,  but 
produ&ive  of  contefts,  and  oftentimes  of 
cruelty ;  yet  without  fuch  many  honeft  but 
unfortunate  people  muft  inevitably  perifli. 
All  religious  tefts  and  fubicriptions  are  in 
K  2  their 
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their  own  natures  fiibverfive  of  truth  and 
morals ;  yet  the  folly  of  one  part  of  man- 
kind, and  the  knavery  of  the  other,  will 
fcarccly  permit  any  government  to  fubfift 
without  them.  Trade  and  wealth  are  the 
ibength  and  the  purfuit  of  every  wife  nation ; 

y  yet  thefe  muft  certainly  produce  luxury, 
which  no  lels  certainly  muft  produce  their 
deftrudtion.  All  war  is  a  complication  of 
all  manner  of  evils  natural  and  moral,  that 
is,  of  mifery  and  wickednefs;  yet  without  it 
national  contentions  can  never  be  deter- 
mined. No  government  can  be  carried  on, 
nor  fubordination  preierved,  wid^out  forms 
and  ceremonials,  pomp  and  parade ;  yet  all 
fuch,  from  the  inferiority  of  human  nature 
giving  itfelf  airs  of  grandeur  and  magnifi- 

V  cence,  and  the  defpicable  expedients  it  is  ob- 
liged to  have  recourie  to  to  fupport  it,  muft 
always  have  fbmediing  mean  and  ridiculous 
in  them  to  exalted  uncterflandings.  All  go* 
vernments  are  in  a  great  meafure  upheld  by 
abfurd  notions  infuled  into  die  minds  of  the 
people,  of  the  divine  right  of  fome  particular 

perfon 
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perfon  or  family  to  reign  over  them ;  t 
fooliih  partiality  for  ibme  particular  fpot  of 
ground;  an  outrageous  zeal  for  fome  re- 
ligion which  they  cannot  underftand,  or  a^ 
fenfelefs  purfuit  of  glory  which  diey  can 
never  attam :  thefe  are  aU  falfe  principles ; 
yet  without  them,  or  fome  like  them,  no 
nation  can  loiig  fubfift ;  they  can  never  be 
defended  by  ^eafon,  yet  reafon  can  produce 
no  others  that  bin  fupply  their  places.  Every 
flourifhing  nadon  endeavours  to  improve 
arts,  and  cultivate  reafon  and  good  fenfe; 
yet,  if  thefe  are  extended  too  far,  or  too  uni- 
verfally  difiufed,  no  national  government 
or  national  religion  can  long  ftand  their 
ground;  for  it  is  with  old  eftablifhments  a^ 
with  old  houfes,  their  deformities  are  com- 
monly their  iupports,  and  thefe  can  never  be 
removed  without  endangering  die  whole  fa- 
bric. In  (hort,  no  government  can  be  ad- 
miniftered  without  in  fome  d^ree  deceiving 
the  people,  opprefling  the  mean,  indulging 
the  great^  corrupting  the  venal^  oppofing 
K  3  faaion? 
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hSdons  to  each  odier>  ud  temporifing  with 
parties. 

It  is  this  neceflky  for  evil  m  ill  govern- 
ftienty  which  gives  that  weight  tod  popula- 
ritf,  which  ulually  atteodi  aU  thofe  who  op- 
foSt  and  calumniate  any  govermnenc  what* 
evcTj  appearing  always  to  have  reafon  on 
dieir  fide>  becaufe  die  evils  of  all  power  are 
eiOnrpicuoiis  to  the  nteaneft  capacity  s  where- 
as the  neceflity  for  dK>re  evils  are  perceivable 
only  to  fuperior  underftandings.  Every  one 
can  fed  the  burthen  of  taxes,  and  fee  the  in- 
conveniences o£  armks,  j^ces,  and  peniions, 
that  muft  encreafe  diem  j  hut  very  few  are 
able  to  coiT4>rehend>  that  no  government 
ean  be  fupported  widiout  them  in  a  certain 
degree ;  and  that  the  more  liberty  any  na* 
rion  enjoys,  the  greater  muft  be  their  num- 
ber and  neceflity.  The  moft  ignorant  can 
perceive  die  mifchiefs  that  muft  arife  from 
corrupt  miniftcrs  and  venal  parliaments; 
but  it  requires  fome  fagacity  to  difcern  that 
aflemblies  of  men  unconnected  by  felf-inte- 

re(^ 
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reftj  will  no  more  draw  together  in  the  bufi-  - 
neis  of  the  public^  than  horfes  without  har- 
neis  or  bridles;  but  like  theni>  inftead  of 
being  quiedy  guided  in  the  right  road  of  ge- 
neral utility,  will  immediately  run  riot,  flop 
the  wheels  of  government,  and  tear  all  the 
polidcal  machine  to  pieces. 

From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  all  ig- 
norant wrongheaded  people  naturally  run  in- 
to oppofition  and  faftion,  whilft  the  wife  man  , 
knows  that  thefe  evils  cannot  be  eradicated, 
and  that  their  excefs  only  can  be  prevented ; 
that  thus  far  every  honeft  man  will  endeavour 
to  his  utmoft,  but  to  proceed  farther  only 
fools  will  hope  for,  or  knaves  pretend.  He 
knows  that  numbers  of  men  mud  always  zQ: 
in  the  fame  manner,  if  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances ;  that  politics  are  a  fcience  as  redu- 
cible to  certainty  as  mathematicks,  and  in 
them  efFedb  as  invariably  follow  their 
caufes  J  that  the  operations  of  will  are  as 
uniform  as  thofe  of  matter  and  motion ;  and 
that  though  the  aftions  of  individuals  are 
conringencies,  thofe  of  numbers  are  conftant 
K  4  and 
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and  invariable;  tfaa^  thou^  a  (ing^  man 
may  poflibljr  prefer  public  udlity  to  private 
advantage,  it  is  utterly  impoffible,  that  the 
majority  of  numerous  bodies  (hould  be  adu^ 
ated  by  the  lame  generous  and  patriotic  prin- 
ciples*; thefe  can  Spring  only  from  virtue 
and  wifdom,  benevolent  hearts,  and  compre- 
hcnfive  underftandings ;  which,  being  the 
portion  but  of  a  few  more  exalted  individuals, 
c^  never  be  found  in  the  multitude  to  be 

^  This  may  be  demonftrated  by  a  familiar  inAance : 
Jt  15  by  no  means  oncommon  for  a  iiiigle  die  to  ^n^e 
up  a  fix,  although  the  odds  againft  it  are  five  to  one ;  but 
that  a  majority  of  Rve  hundred  dice  {houjd  at  the  (ame 
time  come  up  fix's  is  fcarcely  within  the  power  of  for- 
tune ;  becaufe  the  odds  againft  each  individual  become 
almoft  infinite  when  ppeiating  upon  the  whde  five  hun- 
dred together.  For  the  fiune  reafbn,  fuppofing  every 
fixth  man  to  be  wife,  hoiieft»  and  public-minted,  which 
furely  in  any  country  b  a  very  liberal  allowance,  there 
would  not  be  the  finalleft  probability  diat  the  majority 
of  any  Are  hundred  to  be  chofen  out  oi  the  whole, 
would  be  of  that  (ort,  though  eleded  widi  the  iitmoft  im^ 
partiality ;  but,  if  ambition,  felf-in|ereft,  and  corruption 
interfere  in  the  choice,  as  they  moft  infidlibly  will,  thefe 
will  render  it  totally  impoflible. 

governed : 
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governed :  nor  can  they  be  beftowed  in  any 
extraordinary  degree  on  thofe  who  govern, 
who  would  thereby  be  rendered  unfit  for  thdr 
occupations;  ftatefmen  and  minifters^  who 
muft  be  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men,  can- 
not be  made  of  fuch  pure  and  refined  ma- 
terials ;  peculiar  muft  be  the  compofition  of 
that  little  creature  called  a  Great  Man.  He 
muft  be  formed  of  all  kinds  of  contradi&ions : 
he  muft  be  indefatigable  in  bufinefs,  to  fit 
him  for  the  labours  of  his  ftation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fond  of  pleafures,  to  enable 
him  to  attach  many  to  his  interefts,  by  a  par- 
tiapation  of  their  vices :  he  muft  be  mafter 
of  much  artifice  and  knavery,  his  fituarion 
requiring  him  to  employ,  and  be  employed 
by,  fo  many  knaves ;  yet  he  muft  have  fomc 
honefty,  or  thofe  very  knaves  will  be  un- 
willing to  truft  him :  he  muft  be  poffeflcd 
of  great  magnanimity  perpetually  to  con- 
front furrounding  enemies  and  impending 
dangers;  yet  of  great  meannefc,  to  flatter 
diofe  enemies,  and  fuflfer  tamely  contmual 
injuries   and    abufos:    he    muft   be   wife 

enough 
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enough  to  c(Hidu£b  the  great  affairs  of  man- 
kind with  lagacity  and  fucce(s,  and  to  ac- 
quire riches  and  honours  for  his  reward; 
and  at  the  fame  time  fbolilh  enough  to  think 
it  worth  a  wife  man*s  while  to  meddle  with 
fuch  affairs  at  all,  and  to  accept  of  (uch  ima- 
ginary rewards  for  real  fufierings.  Since 
dien  in  all  human  governments  fuch  mud: 
tiie  governors,  and  fuch  the  governed  eter- 
nally be,  it  is  certain  they  mull  be  ever 
big  with  oumberlefs  imperie£Hons,  and  pro- 
dutSbive  of  abundant  evils  :  and  it  is  no  lefs 
plain,  that  if  infinite  goodnefs  could  not  ex- 
clude natural  and  moral  evils,  infimte  power 
can  never  prevent  political. 

I  hope.  Sir,  the  pidure  I  have  here  drawn 
of  human  nature  and  human  government, 
will  not  appear  to  you  too  much  of  the  cari- 
cature kind :  your  experience  in  both  mud 
inform  you  that  it  is  like,  though  your  good 
nature  may  incline  you  to  be  forry  that  it  is 
fo.  I  truft  Ukewife  to  your  good  ienfe  to 
diftinguiih,  that  what  has  here  been  faid  of 
their   imperfections  and  abufes,  is  by  no 

means 
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means  intended  as  a  defence  of  them,  but 
meant  only  to  Ihew  their  neceCRty :  to  this 
every  wife  man  ought  quietly  to  fubmit,  en* 
deavouring  at  the  fame  time  to  redrcfs  them 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  5  which  can  be 
efFeftcd  by  one  method  only ;  that  is,  by  a 
reformation  of  manners;  for  as  all  political 
evils  derive  their  original  from  moral,  thefe 
can  never  be  removed,  until  thofe  are  firft 
amended.     He,  therefore,  who  ftriftly  ad- 
heres to  virtue  and  fobriety  in  his  conduft, 
and  enforces  them  by  his  example,  does 
more  real  fervice  to  a  ftate  than  he  who  dif- 
places  a  bad  minifler,  or  dethrones  a  ty-« 
rant  5  this  gives  but  a  temporary  relief,  but 
that  exterminates  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 
No  immoral  man  then  can  poffibly  be  a 
true  patriot;    and    all   thofe  who  profeis 
outrageous  zeal  for  the  liberty  and  prof- 
perity  of  their  country,  and  at  the  fame 
time  infringe  her  laws,  affront  her  religion, 
and  debauch  her  people,  are  but  defpica-^ 
ble  quacks,  by  fraud  or  ignorance  increaf- 
ing  the  diforders  they  pretend  to  remedy : 

as 
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as  ilidi,  I  know,  they  have  always  appeared 
to  your  (uperior  judgment  and  fuch  they 
are  ever  cfteemed  by. 


SIR,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER     VI. 


ON     RELIGIOUS     EVILS. 


SIR, 

I  Now  come  to  my  laft  head  of  evUs,  which 
I  call  religious;  by  which  I  mean  all 
diat  madnefs  and  folly>  into  which  mankind 
have  perpetually  fallen  under  the  name  of 
religion;  together  with  all  thofe  perfecu* 
tions,  maflacres,  and  martyrdoms^  which 
(bme  have  been  induced  to  inflid^  and  others 
to  fufier^  from  an  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  thofe 
errors  and  abfurdities :  evils  of  the  moft 
enormous  fize^  and  which  of  all  others  are 
the  moft  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  as 
their  exiftence  feems  moft  inconfiftent  with 
infinite  goodnefi^  and  moft  eafily  preventable 
Jby  infinite  powen  For,  though  human  na- 
ture could  not  be  exempted  from  natural 
and  moral  evil  (as  has  been  fhewn)  even  by 
omnipotence^  yet^  one  would  think  a  far  lefy 
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degree  of  power  mi^t  have  been  fufficient 
to  have  defended  it  from  religious ;  by  im- 
pardng  to  manldnd  a  true,  rational,  and  ex- 
jplicit  fyftem  of  theology  and  ethicks;  by 
which  means  all  die  abfurdirics  of  falfe  reli- 
gions, and  all  the  calamides  flowing  from 
thofe  abfurdiues,  would  have  been  effeftu- 
ally  prevented.  Wonderful,  therefore^  muft 
it  appear^  lince  the  happinefs  of  men,  through 
every  part  of  their  evidence,  fo  much  de- 
pends on  their  religion>  that  is>  on  dieir  en- 
tertaining right  nouons  of  God  and  his  at- 
tiibutesji  of  their  duty  to  him,  and  their  be- 
haviour to  each  other;  moft  wonderful,  I 
fay,  and  aftooiihing  i(  myft  appear,  that  a 
wife  and  benevolent  Creator  fhould  fo  far 
,  have  defertod  his  creatures  on  this  important 
occafion,  as  to  have  fuffered  them,  through 
all  generadons,  to  have  wandered  amidft 
fuch  perilous  precipices  m  die  dark ;  or  if 
at  any  time  he  has  vouchfafed  them  any  fu** 
pematural  light,  that  it  (hould  have  been 
ib  &int  and  glimmering  that  it  has  radier 
fervcd  to  terrify  them  mth  the  gloomy  pro*- 
.     6  fpeft 
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Ipeft  of  their  danger^  than  to  enable  them  to 
avoid  it. 

If  we  look  back  as  far  as  hiftory  will 
carry  us,  we  (hall  find  all  ages  and  nations 
praftifing,  under  the  name  of  religion^  fuch 
inhuman^  obfcene^  ftupid^  and  execrable 
idolatries,  that  it  would  difgrace  human  na« 
turc  but  to  enumerate  them;  we  (hall  (ce  the 
wi^  men  of  the  wifeft  countries  confulting 
oracles  of  wood  and  (tone,  and  confiding  in 
the  fooli(h  fuperftition  of  the  fli^t  of  birds, 
the  entrails  of  beafts,  and  the  pecking  of 
chickens;  we  (hall  fee  them  butchering 
their  innocent  herds  and  flocks  as  an  atone* 
ment  for  their  vices,  and  facrificing  their 
enemies,  their  (laves,  their  children,  and 
fomctimes  themfelves,  to  appeafe  the  wrath 
of  their  imaginary  deities,  of  whofe  wor- 
(hip  no  cruelty  was  too  horrid  to  be  made 
a  part;  and  by  whofe  infamous  exam- 
ples no  wickednefs  was  too  execrable  to 
be  patronifed.  At  length  chriftianity  ap- 
peared ;  a  (ketch  of  moraUty  the  moft  ra- 
tional, and  of  religion  the  moft  fubliihe  the 
world  had  ever  fcen;  which,  if  ever  God 

condefcended 
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condefcended  to  reveal  his  will  to  man,  un« 
^oubtcdly  makes  the  faircft  prctenfions  to 
be  that  revelation;  and  indeed,  if  we  fcri- 
oufly  confider  its  internal  excellence,  the  rca- 
fonableneis  of  its  morality,  the  fublimity  of 
its  theology,  that  it  alone  has  fixed  the  right 
criterion  of  virtue,  alone  difcovered  the  mag- 
nanimity of  forgivenefs ;  that  its  notions  of 
the  deity>  his  attributes  and  difpenfations, 
arc  fo  unlike  all  that  ever  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  wifeft  philofophers  of  preced- 
ing ages,  and  yet  fo  well  confirmed  by  the 
learned  difcoveries  of  all  fucceeding  times ; 
fo  far  exalted  above  all  human  reafon,  and 
yet  fo  conlbnant  with  it,  and  what  is  moft 
conclufive,  fo  infinitely  above  the  capacities 
of  thofe  who  publiQied  them  to  the  world ; 
if  we  add  to  this  its  obfcure  rife  and  amazing 
progrefs,  I  think,  we  can  fcarcely  doubt 
but  that  there  mud  be  fomething  fuperna- 
tural  in  it:  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  marks  of 
divinity  (lamped  upon  it^  &r  from  anfwering 
that  idea  of  perfection  which  we  might  ex- 
pert from  the  divine  interpofidon^  it  was 

but 
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but  a  (ketch,  whofc  out-lines  indeed  appear 
the  work  of  a  confummate  mafter,  but  filled 
up  from  time  to  time  by  unequal  and  inju* 
dicious  hands.  It  had  many  defefts  in  its 
inilitution,  and  was  attended  with  many  and 
great  evils  in  its  confequences  ;  in  its  infti- 
tution  it  wanted  univerfality,  authenticity*, 
perfpicuity  ti  and  policy  J,  and  in  its  confe- 
quences 

♦  By  want  of  authenticity,  is  here  meant  only  the 
want  of  that  demonftrable  and  infallible  authority,  of 
which  all  hiftorical  fafts  are  in  their  own  nature  inca- 
pable ;  and  which,  had  the  friends  of  the  chriftian  re- 
velation never  pretended  to  bellow  upon  it,  the  truth 
of  that  event  had  been  no  more  difputed,  than  the  truth 
of  any  other  well-atteftcd  hiflory  whatfocver. 

+  The  want  of  perfpicuity  in  this  revelation,  needs 
furely  no  other  teftimony  than  the  millions  of  writers, 
who,  for  fevcnteen  centuries,  have  laboured  to  demon- 
flrate,  harmonize,  fyftemife,  illuilrate,  and  explain 
every  one  of  its  dodlrincs ;  and  the  no  lefs  numberlcfs 
and  various  opinions  that  remain  to  this  day  concern- 
ing them  all  :  much  indeed  of  this  obfcurity  has  pro- 
ceeded from  men's  endeavours  to  make  it  what  tliey 
fancied  it  fhould  have  been,  but  for  which  it  was  never 
intended ;  that  is,  a  regular,  dear,  and  explicit  body  of 
moral  and  political  inditutes. 

X  By  policy  is  here  meant  all  inftitutions  and  regu- 
VOL.   III.  L  lations 
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quences  it  was  loon  corrupted,  and  from  that 
corruption  produftive  of  the  moft  mifchiev- 
ous  efFefts.  Its  great  author  defigned  it  not 
to  be  exempted  from  any  of  thefe  imperfec- 
tions. He  revealed  it  only  to  a  fmall  and 
obfcure  corner  of  the  world  in  parables  and 

lations  of  human  govcmmcnjt,  both  civil  and  ecdefi- 
alHcal ;  concerning  which  the  author  of  the  chriflian 
religion  has  carefully  avoided  giving  any  direftions. 
All  thefe  he  has  left  to  be  ordered  by  every  Hate  in 
fach  a  manner  as  (hall  appear  to  them  moft  convenient, 
and  has  commanded  his  difciples  to  be  fubjed,  as  men, 
to  their  ordinances,  not  only  for  ivratby  hut  for  confcience 
fake\  but  forefeeing  the  infinite  mifchiefs  that  mull 
ariie  from  tnifting  human  creatures  with  a  divine 
power,  he  has  forbid  them,  as  chriftians,  either  to  cx- 
crcife,  or  fubmit  to,  any  authority  over  each  other,  un- 
der any  pretence  of  its  being  derived  from  himfelf : 
Ye  knoiv,  he  fays,  that  the  princes  cf  the  Gentiles  exercife 
daininion  o^er  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercife  au- 
thority upon  them  ;  hut  it  Jhall  not  he  fo  among  you,  i^c. 
Matt.  XX.  25.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  ftronger  proof 
of  the  divine  wifdom  of  this  great  inftruftor  of  man- 
kind, than  the  extraordinary  caution  with  which  he  has 
pafTcd  over  a  fubjedl,  on  which  no  rules  could  be  pre- 
fcribed  not  inconMent  either  with  pradtice  or  with 
virtue :  and  yet  a  fubjedb  which  all  other  legiflators  have 
confidercd  as  their  moft  imporUnt  objedl. 
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myiferics ;  he  guarded  not  its  original  pu- 
rity, which  feems  to  have  died  with  himfel^ 
by  committing  it  to  any  written  records,  but 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  illiterate  men,  whoj 
though  they  were  honeft  enough  to  die  for 
it,  were  never  wife  enough  perfe6Uy  to  un- 
derftand  it.     All  policy  he  difclaims  in  ex- 
prcfs  words,  faying.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  i  that  is,  I  meddle  not  with  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  mankind  y  I  teach  men  to 
delpife  the  world,   but   not  to  govern  it* 
Nor  did  he  expeft  any  better  confequences 
from  its  progrefs  than  thofe  which  aftually 
followed  J  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
its  future  corruption,  and  that,  though  his 
primitive  inftitution   breathed   nothing  but 
"peace  and  forbearance,  good- will  and  bene- 
volence ;  yet  that  in  mixing  with  the  poli- 
cies and  interefts  of  mankind,  it  would  be 
productive  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  of 
martyrdoms  and  maflacres,  of  national  wars 
and  family  diffentions.     Think  not,  fays  he, 
/  come  to  fend  peace  on  earthy  I  come  not  to 
Jend  peace  but  afword:  for  I  am  come  tofet  a 
L  2  man 
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man  at  variance  againft  bis  father y  and  the 
daughter  againft  her  mother ^  and  the  daughter • 
in-law  againft  her  motber^n-law.  A  pro- 
phecy too  fktally  fulfilled ! 

From  what  infcrutable  fburce  can  all 
thefe  imperfections,  and  all  thcfc  confc- 
quent  evils  derive  their  exiftence  ?  On  what 
incomprehenfible  plan  muft  the  wife  dif- 
pofer  of  all  things  proceed,  to  fuffer  men 
thus  to  bewilder  themfelves  in  the  labyrinths 
of  error,  and  from  thence  to  plunge  into 
the  gulphs  of  wickednefs  and  mifery,  when 
the  leaft  direction  from  his  omnipotent 
hand  would  lead  them  through  the  flow- 
cry  paths  of  truth  to  virtue  and  felicity? 
Strange !  that  he  has  not  given  them  reaibn 
fufficient  to  perform  this  important  office ! . 
Stranger!  that,  if  ever  he  condefcended  to 
allift  that  reafon  with  his  infinite  wifdom, 
even  the  religion  that  refults  from  that  fu- 
pernatural  affiftance,  fhould  be  ftill  deficient 
in  almoft  every  one  of  the  principal  requifites 
ncccflary  towards  accompliftiing  the  great 
and  btneficent  ends  it  was  defigned  for !  that 
a  it 
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it  ftiould  want  tinivcrfality  to  render  it  im- 
partial^ authenticity  to  make  it  demonftra- 
ble,  pcrlpicuity  to  make  it  intelligible,  and 
policy  to  make  it  ufeflil  to  mankind ;  that 
It  (hould  immediately  have  been  corrupted, 
and  from  that  corruption  been  produftivc 
of  all  the  mifery  and  wickednefs  it  feemed 
calculated  to  prevent.  But  pn  examination 
we  fhall  find,  that  thefe  evils,  like  all  thofe 
of  which  we  have  before  treated,  owe  their 
cxiftence  to  no  defeft  of  goodnefs  or  power 
in  God,  but  to  the  imperfeftion  of  man,,  and 
their  own  neceflity ;  that  is,  to  the  impraftica- 
bility  of  giving  a  perfeft  religion  to  an  imper- 
feft  creature :  from  whence  this  impraftica- 
bility  arifes,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

There  are  but  two  methods,  that  we 
know  of,  by  which  God  can  communicate  a 
religion  to  mankind;  that  is,  either  by  the 
deductions  which  he  has  impowered  him  to 
make  by  the  force  of  that  natural  reafon 
which  he  has  implanted  in  him,  or  by  the 
extraordinary  interpofition  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  now  from  the  firft  of  thefe  little  need 
L  3  be 
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be  faid  to  (hew  that  nothing  perfect  can  be 
cxpefted :  our  reafon  is  unliable  in  its  foun- 
dations>  and  uncertain  in  its  conclufionsi  our 
lives  are  extremely  fhort,  and  our  progrefe 
in  fcience  no  lefs  tedious,  and  retarded  by 
liumberlefs  obflacles ;  much  of  our  time  is 
employed  in  getting  ideas,  and  much  in  ac^ 
quiring  language  to  exprefs  them ;  few  men 
have  capacities  to  reafon,  and  fewer  leifurej 
fome  having  fcnfe  but  no  learning,  want 
materials  to  work  with^  others  having  learn- 
ing and  no  fenfe,  become  more  abfurd  by 
Jiaving  amafled  much  matter  to  miftake 
about  5  fo  that  to  raife  any  tolerable  fyftem 
of  religion  or  morals,  from  human  reafon, 
requires  the  labours  of  many  generations ; 
from  all  which  have  akeady  paft  how  little 
truth  can  we  coUeft?  and  yet,  perhaps, 
much  of  that  little  is  owing  to  revelation, 
which  we  are  apt  to  think  unneceffary  from 
the  very  afliftance  we  have  received  from  it ; 
like  the  country-man  who  defpifed  the  fun 
becaufe  it  fhined  in  the  day-time.  We  fee 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  great  whole,  and 

fee 
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fee  that  fmall  part  fo  fupcrficially,  that  we 
comprehend  not  the  effence  of  any  thing  j 
neither  of  body  *  or  fpirit,  of  fpace  f  or 

time, 

•  Mctaphyficians  divide  all  beings  into  fpirit  and 
natter :  to  fpirit  they  attribute  motion,  adivity,  fen- 
fibility,  thought,  will,  and  reafon,  free  from  all  folidity 
and  cxtenfion ;  to  matter  they  afcribe  folidity  and  ex- 
tcnfion  only,  void  of  all  felf-motion,  fenfe,  and  percep- 
tion ;  but  thefe  defcriptions  are  quite  arbitrary,  found- 
ed only  upon  their  own  imaginations,  and  by  no 
means  confident  with  experience;  for  fpirit  feems  to 
have  many  properties  not  fo  diftintt  from  matter  by 
its  intimate  union  with  it  in  the  compofition  of  all 
animals;  and  matter  has  certainly  many  qualities 
contradidory  to  this  di(lin£lion,  fuch  as  cohefion,  at- 
tradlion,  elailicity,  eledricity,  fermentation,  heat, 
and  vegetation,  none  of  which  can  be  accounted 
for  from  the  mere  pafFive  principles  of  folidity  and 
extenfion. 

f  Many  philofophers  have  confidered  time  and 
fpace  as  real  eiTences ;  whereas  they  liave  certainly  no 
more  than  an  imaginary  exiftence,  derived  folely  from 
the  impcrfedlion  of  human  conceptions,  and  human 
language.  They  are  in  themfclves  really  nothing, 
and  the  attributes  we  bellow  upon  them  are  applica- 
ble with  equal  propriety  to  nothing ;  that  is,  nothing 
L  4  ^as 
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time,  of  infinity*  or  eternity;  wc  know 
fcarcc  any  thing  of  any  thing,  and  leaft  of 
all  of  the  nature  of  God  or  ourfclves;  and 
therefore  it  is  by  no  means  furprifing  that  all 
religions  derived  from  fuch  a  fource  fhould 

has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  nor  can  be  compre- 
hended within  any  bounds.  The  intervening  period 
between  hiftorical  fadls  wc  diiHnguifh  by  the  names  of 
days  and  years ;  the  diftances  between  places  we  call 
yards  and  miles ;  and  from  this  manner  of  exprcffing 
ourfelves  they  gain  the  appearance  of  being  fomething ; 
whereas,  abftrafted  from  thofe  fadb  and  places,  they 
are  really  nothing :  fo  that  if  all  things  were  anni- 
hilated, fpace  would  immediately  vanifh,  and,  literally 
ipeaking.  Time  ivouU  be  no  more. 
'  *  All  the  ideas  wc  have  of  infinity  and  eternity  are 
acquired  by  adding,  in  our  imagination,  miles  to  miles, 
and  years  to  years,  by  which  means  we  come  never 
the  nearer  to  them ;  for  no  addition  of  parts  can 
ever  make  any  thing  infinite  or  eternal :  no  two  ob- 
je^s  can  be  placed  at  an  infinite  diftance,  becaufe 
they  would  then  be  the  two  ends  of  infinity  ;  an  infi- 
nite number  is  a  contradi6Uon  in  terms,  and  therefore 
every  thing  that  is  infinite  or  eternal  mull  exift  in 
fome  manner  which  bears  no  manner  of  relation  to 
fpace  or  time,  and  which  mull  therefore  be  to  us  totally 
incompreheniible. 

be 
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be  full  of  errors  and  abfurdities.  If  it  be  af- 
fcrted,  that  God  might  have  given  to  man  a 
more  comprehenfive  reafon,  and  a  greater 
infight  into  nature  and  futurity ;  I  anfwer, 
he  certainly  might,  and  he  might  alfo  hava 
given  him  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe,  and  the 
fwiftncfs  of  the  flag,  as  well  as  the  under- 
ftanding  of  an  angel  j  but  then  he  had  not 
continued  to  be  man  ;  or  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  fufFered  many  fuperior  evils  from  thefc 
unhappy  acquifitions. 

If  we  confider  the  other  method,  by  which 
God  can  communicate  a  religion  to  man- 
kind, we  fhall  find  it  no  lefs  incapable  of 
producing  a  perfeft  one;  becaufe  though 
God  is  fufRcicndy  able  to  give  a  perfeft  re- 
ligion, man  is  utterly  unable  to  receive  it. 
God  cannot  impart  knowledge  to  creatures, 
of  which  he  himfelf  has  made  them  incapa- 
ble by  their   nature  and  formation  ;  he  can- 
not inftruft  a  mole   in   aftronomy,  or  an 
oyfter  in  mufic,  becaufe  he  has  not  given 
diem  members,  nor  faculties  neceflary  for 
the  acquifition  of  thofe  fciencesj  neither  is 

this 
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this  any  diminution  of  his  omnipotence,  "bc- 
caufe  afting  in  fuch  a  manner  would  be  wil- 
ling contrarieties  at  the  fame  time  :  it  would 
be  oppofing  his  own  defigns,  making  creatures 
what  they  are  not,  and  granting  them  pow- 
ers which  he  thought  proper  to  deny  them ; 
a  revelation  therefore  from  God  can  never 
be  fuch  as  we  might  expeft  from  infinite 
power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  but  muft  con- 
dcfcend  to  the  ignorance  and  infirmities  of 
man.  Was  the  wifeft  legiflator  in  the 
world  to  compofe  laws  for  a  ntirfery,  they 
muft  be  childifli  laws ;  fo  was  God  to  reveal 
a  religion  to  mankind,  though  the  revealer 
was  divine,  the  religion  muft  be  human,  or 
it  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  thofe  for  whofe  fake 
k  was  revealed  j  and  therefore,  like  them,  it 
muft  be  liable  to  numberlefs  imperfedions, 
amongft  which  all  thofe  deficiences  before- 
mentioned  are  abfolutely  unavoidable,  and 
impofliblc  to  be  prevented  by  any  power 
whatever;  thefe  are  the  want  of  univerla- 
lity,  authenticity,  perfpicuity,  and  policy; 
its  certain  corruption,  with  all  that  inunda- 
tion 
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tion  of  wickcdnefs  and  mifery  which  muft 
flow  from  that  rorruption.  Great  and  nu- 
merous evils !  from  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  (hew,  that  no  revelation  communicated  to 
man  can  be  ej^empted  by  an  omnipotent  re- 
Ycalcr. 

Firft  then  it  muft  want  univerfality ;  that 
is,  however  conducive  it  may  be  to  the  vir- 
tue and  happinefs  of  mankind  in  general,  it 
cannot  be  alike  communicated  to  all  men 
in  all  ages  and  all  nations  of  the  world; 
becaufe,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  muft 
have  a  being  and  a  progreflion;  it  muft  at 
firft  be  revealed  at  fome  time  and  in  fome 
place  5  and  whenever  and  wherever  that  is, 
there  muft  have  been  times  and  places  in 
which  it  was  not  revealed ;  and  therefore  it 
is  impoffible  it  can  be  univerfal :  and  this 
not  proceeding  from  any  impotence  or  par- 
tiality in  the  revealer,  but  from  the  modes  of 
cxiftfnce  of  all  human  affairs. 

It  muft  likewife  want  authenticity,  that  is, 
though  its  divine  authority  may  be  more  or 
Icls  credible  according  to  the  circumftances 

of 
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of  the  evidence,  yet  it  can  never  be  capable 
of  a  direft  or  demonftrative  proof;  becaufe 
God  muft  communicate  this  revelation  to 
mankind  either  by  a  general  or  a  particular 
infpiration  j  that  is,  either  by  infpiring  all 
men,  or  by  inlpiring  a  few  to  teach  it  to 
others :  the  firft  of  thefe  methods,  or  an  uni- 
yerfal  infpiration,  is  impoffible  in  nature, 
and  abfurd  even  in  imagination,  and  would 
be  the  total  alteration   of  human  nature : 
the  other  muft  ever  be  liable  to  infinite  un- 
certainty 5  becaufe,  though  a  man  may  pofli- 
bly  know  when    he    himfelf  is   infpired, 
(though  that,  I  think,  may  be  very  well 
queftioned)  yet,  that  he  ftiould  ever  produce 
indubitable  credentials  of  divine  commiflion 
to  others,  who  are  uninlpired,  feems  utterly 
imprafticable,   there   being   no   marks   by 
which  the  faft  can  be  afcertained,  nor  any 
faculties  in  the  human  mind  which  are  able 
to  diftinguilh  it :  the  excellence  of  the  re- 
velation he  teaches,  its  beneficent  ends,  and 
the  miracles  he  may  work  in  its  confirmation, 
may  altogether  render  it  more  or  Icfs  pro- 
bable^ 
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bable,  but  can  never  amount  to  a  certain 
proof,  bccaufc  we  know  fo  little  of  the  ends 
and  confequences  of  things,  and  fo  much 
lels  of  the  nature  of  miracles :  we  underftand 
indeed  nothing  about  them,  but  that  we  our- 
felves  are  unable  to  perform  them^  but  what 
beings  of  fuperior  orders  may  be  able  to  do 
we  cannot  tell  -,  nor  yet  what  power,  incli- 
nation, or  permiffion  fuch  beings  may  have 
to  deceive  us.  If  it  is  impoffible,  therefore, 
we  can  be  certain  of  the  divine  authority  of 
a  revelation,  even  by  a  perfonal  communi- 
cation with  its  firft  author,  much  lefs  can  wc 
be  affured  of  it  through  the  fallacious  me- 
diums of  tradition  or  hiftory  j  for  whoever 
obferves  the  propenfity  men  have  to  impofe 
upon  themfelves  and  others,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  come  at  a  true  reprefentation  of  the 
commoneft  fad,  even  at  the  diftance  of  a 
few  miles,  or  a  few  years,  will  be  eafily  con- 
vinced, that  all  human  tradition  can  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  complication  of  defigned 
fraud  and  inevitable  error ;  a  glafs  which 
mifrcprefents  all  objefts  by  magnifying  or 

diminiihing; 
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cfiminifhing  them^  juft  as  it  is  placed  by  die 
hand  of  knavery  for  the  inipedion  of  folly 
and  credulity.    Hiftory,  indeed,  carries  with 
it  a  greater  authority,  but  muft  ever  be  lia- 
ble to  infinite  innperfedtions :  we  can  never 
be  certain  that  the  writers  of  it,  being  men, 
were  not  impofed  upon  themfelves,  or  did 
not  intend  to  impofe  on  others ;  and  there- 
lore  its  original  evidence  cannot  be  conclu- 
five,  and  muft  grow  daily  weaker  in  propor- 
tion to  its  antiquity ;  it  muft  neceffarily  be 
fubjedt  to  all  uncertainties  proceeding  from 
the  variation  of  languages  and  cuftoms,  ig- 
norant tranfcribers,  falfe  tranflations,  inter- 
polations, and  forgeries ;  and  as  the  hiftories 
of  religions  are  more  connefted  with  men's 
interefts  than  thofe  of  other  occurrences,  fo 
they  muft  be  ever  more  fubjeft  to  thefe 
frauds  and  impofitions ;  for  the  fame  reafbn 
that  a  bank-note  is  more  likely  to  be  coun- 
terfeited than  a  news-paper.     It  is  therefore 
impoflible  that  hiftory  can  afford  us  any  cer- 
tain proof  of  a  fupernatural  and  miraculous 
difpenfation,  becaufe  a  fa£t,  unlikely  to  be 
3  true. 
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true,  can  never  be  demonftrated  by  a  rela- 
tion not  innpoflible  to  be  falfe.  If  it  be  faid, 
that  God  may  infpire  the  writers  of  fuch 
important  records  with  infallibility ;  I  an- 
fwer,  the  proof  that  he  has  fo  infpired  them 
will  be  attended  with  no  lefs  difficulty  than 
the  proof  of  that  divine  authority  which  is 
to  be  eftablilhed  by  it;  and  it  muft  ever  be 
abfurd  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  revelation  by  ' 
the  infallibility  of  its  records,  and  the  infal- 
libility of  its  records  from  the  truth  of  the  re- 
velation. It  is  plam,  therefore,  that,  though  in- 
finite goodnefs  may  reveal  a  religion  to  fo  im- 
perfeft  a  creature  as  man,  yet  infinite  power 
cannot,  by  reafon  of  that  imperfeftion,  give 
to  that  revelation  fuch  a  degree  of  authenti- 
city, that  is,  fuch  a  demonftrable  proof  of 
its  divine  authority,  as  fome  men  unreafon- 
ably  expcft,  and  others  as  ridiculoufly  beftow 
upon  it  *. 

It 

• 
*  Nothing  here  offered  is  meant  b/  any  means  to 

invalidate   the   authority   of  revelation:   that  of  the 
chriHian  is  pofTeiTed  of  as  much  certainty  as  the  nature 

of 
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It  muft  want  perfpicuity ;  that  is,  it  muft 
be  much  more  obfcure,  both  in  its  fpecula- 
tive  and  pra&ical  do&rines,  than  might  be 
cxpe(^ed  from  the  interpofition  of  infinite 
wifdom,  truth,  and  benevolence.  In  its 
^eculative  doflrines,  obfcurity  muft  be  un- 
avoidable, becaufe  they  muft  treat  of  fub- 
jefts  above  the  reach  of  our  comprehen- 
fions  ;  which  neither  eye  has  feen,;  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive;  and  therefore  no  power  can 
impart  to  us  clear  and  explicit  ideas  of  fuch 
things,  without  firft  beftowing  on  us  new  fa- 
culties and  new  fenfes  j  that  is,  without  the 
total  alteration  of  our  natures.  But  what  is 
moft  of  all  extraordinary  is,  that  it  muft  be 
likewife  to  a  certain  degree  obfcure  in  its 
pradtical  and  moral  precepts  5  and  this  from  a 
reafon  not  the  lefs  valid  for  having  never  be- 

of  the  faft,  and  the  nature  of  its  evidence  will  admit 
of.  Thofe  who  endeavour  to  beflow  more  upon  it,  do 
in  reality  but  ^ake  it  lefs ;  and,  like  unfkilful  archi- 
teAs,  weaken  a  building  already  fufficiently  ftrong,  by 
•verloading  it  with  unncceiTary  fupporters. 

fore 
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fore  been  infifted  on  j  which  is,  from  the  nc-  , 
ceffity  of  moral  evil;  that  is,  finde  God,  as  ,    ;. ' 


has  been  fhewn,  was  obliged  by  neceflity  to 
admit  moral  evil  into  the  creation,  he  muft 
probably  be  obliged,  by  the  fame  ncceflity, 
to  fuffer  it  in  fome  degree  to  continue  \  and 
therefore  cannot  enforce  the  univerfal  prac- 
tice of  virtue  by  laws  fo  explicit.  By  threats 
and  promifes  fo  glaring,  and  by  commands 
fo  inconteftably  of  divine  authority,  as  can 
admit  of  no  doubt ;  for  thefe  would  be  fo 
abfolutely  irrefiftible  as  at  once  to  eradicate 
dl  human  vice,  which  has    already   been 
proved  to  have  been  admitted  only  from  the 
impoflibility  of  its  exclufion  without  the  in- 
tTodu£tion  of  greater  evils,  or  the  lofs  of 
fuperior  good.     If  omnipotence  could  not 
prevent  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  by  the 
original  formation  of  man,  totally  to  extir- 
pate it  by  revelation,  would  be  to  counteraft 
his  own  wife,  though  incomprehenfible  de- 
fignsj  and  therefore  a  divine  revelation  can 
never  be  a  regular  body  of  praftical  infti- 
tutes,   clear    and   pierfpicuous,    free    from 
Vol.  III.  M  all 
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all  doubts  and  altercations,  enforced  by  per- 
petual miracles,  by  vifible  and  immediate 
rewards  and  punilhments ;  but  a  ftill  voice 
whiipering  gentle  warnings,  divine  admoni- 
tions, and  fupematural  truths ;  a  light  fhin- 
ing  in  a  dark  place,  illuminating  to  a  certain 
degree  the  native  obfcurity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  difcovering  by  faint  glimmerings 
the  defigns  of  providence,  and  a  diftant  pro- 
pped of  a  future  life. 

It  muft  alio  want  policy ;  that  b,  it  can 
never  prefcribc  polidcal  rules  by  which 
mankind  can  be  conduced  in  the  govern- 
ment of  nations,  or  their  pretended  rights  of 
war  and  peace,  becaufe  all  thefe  affairs  being 
incapable  (as  has  been  fliewn)  of  being  car- 
ried on  by  any  other  means  than  thole  of 
violence,  fraud,  and  corruption;  a  divine 
reveladpn  cannot  pof&bly  ^ve  any  direc- 
tions about  diem  -,  becaufe  all  fuch  muft  be 
neceliarily  inconfiftent  either  with  virtue  or 
with  prafticability;  totally  to  forbid  thele 
methods  of  governing  mankind,  who  can 
be  governed  by  no  other,  wwkl  be  deftruc 

tive 
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tivc  of  all  government ;  to  allow  them,  of 
all  morality:  and  therefore  it  is  neceflaiy 
that  men  Ihould  be  left  to  aft  in  thefe  mat- 
ters at  their  peril,  as  particular  circumftarices 
may  require,  with  only  a  general  fyftem  of 
religion  and  morality  for  their  guide.  If  a 
divine  revelation  can  give  no  laws  for  the 
management  of  civil  government,  much  lels 
can  it  inftitute  any  new  policies  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  under  the  names  of  fpiritual  or  ec- 
clefiaftical;  all  which,  however  divine  in 
their  original,  muft  neceflarily  be  adminif- 
tcred,  if  adminiftered  by  man,  by  the  fame 
unjuftifiable  methods  as  others;  with  this 
additional  inconvenience,  that  they  could 
never  be  juftly  refitted.  God  cannot,  there- 
fore, I  apprehend,  delegate  fpiritual  power 
to  man,  without  patronifmg  all  that  violence^ 
corruption,  and  iniquity,  which  muft  refult 
from  it,  and  without  which  no  power  in  the 
hands  of  men  can  be  exercifed  over  men. 
For  the  imperfeftion  of  man  is  incompatible 
with  the  purity  of  a  divine  government. 
The  government  of  all  creatures  muft  cor- 
M  2  rei^nd 
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rcfpond  with  their  natures ;  and  it  feems  to 
me  as  impofTible  that  focieties  of  men  fiiould 
fubmit  under  a  divine  government,  as  that 
wolves  and  tygers  Ihonld  live  together  un- 
der the  regulations  of  human  policy;  but 
mod  of  all  impofllble  it  muft  be  that  a  di- 
vine and  human  government  (hould  fubfiil* 
together  in  the  fame  fociety,  for  they  muft 
immediately  clalh ;  and  whenever  that  hap- 
pens, the  leaft  (park  of  divine  authority,  if 
really  divine,  muft  infallibly  confume  all 
human  power,  and  deftroy  all  civil  govern- 
ment whatever. 

Laftly,  it  muft  very  foon  be  corrupted, 
and  from  that  corruption  be  produftive  of 
the  moft  mifchievous  effefts:  for,  as  the 
pureft  ftream  poured  into  an  impure  veflcl, 
muft  partake  of  its  impurity ;  fo  muft  the 
moft  perfeft  religion,  that  can  be  revealed  by 
God  to  fo  imperfc6t  a  creature  as  man,  par- 
take of  his  imperfcdbion,  and  produce  many 
and  great  evils  both  natural  and  moral; 
that  is,  much  of  that  mifery  and  wickedneft 
which  it  was  intended  to  prevent :  this  no 
5  wifdom 
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^iilom  can  obviate,  no  power  put  a  ftop  to, 
fo  long  as  that  imperfeftion  remains;  but 
it  muft  conftantiy  come  to  pais  from  a  train 
of  unavoidable  confequences,  which  muft 
invariably  follow  their  caufes,  fo  long  as  hu- 
man nature  continues  what  it  is. 

For  inftance,  when  a  divine  revelation  is 
firft  communicated  to  mankind,  it  muft  be 
received  (if  received  at  all)  becaufe  its  pre- 
cepts arc  approved,  and  its  authority  be- 
lieved ;  and  all  thofe  nations  who  thus  ap- 
prove the  one,  and  believe  the  other,  muft 
efteem  it  both  their  intereft  and  their  duty 
to  encourage  and  fupport  it.  This  they 
can  effeft  by  no  other  means  than  by  grant- 
ing peculiar  privileges  to  all  who  profefs  it, 
by  forming  from  it  their  national  religion, 
and  public  worfhip,  and  by  maintaining  an 
order  of  men  to  preach  that  religion,  and 
minifter  that  worlhip  to  the  people;  all 
which  amounts  to  a  national  eftabliftiment. 
Now  the  moment  any  religion  becomes  na- 
tional, or  eftabliftied,  its  purity  muft  certain- 
ly be  loft,  becaufe  it  is  then  impoflible  to 
M  3  keep 
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keep  it  unconnefted  with  men's  interefb; 
and  if  connefted,  it  muft  inevitably  be  per- 
verted by  them.     Whenever  temporal  ad- 
vantages  are  annexed  to  any  religious  pro- 
feflion,  they  will  be  fure  to  call  in  all  thofc 
who  have  no  religion  at  all:  knaves  will 
embrace  it  for  the  fake  of  intereft,   fools 
will  follow  them  for  the  fake  of  fafhioni  and 
when  once  it  is  in  fuch  hands,  omnipotence 
itfelf  can  never  preferve  its  purity.     That 
very  order  of  men,  who  are  maintained  to 
fupport  its  interefts,  will  facrifice  them  to 
their  own ;   and  bebg  in  the  fole  pofleflion 
of  all  its  promifes  and  all  its  terrors,  and 
having    the  tendernefs    of  chikihood,  the 
weaknefs  of  age,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
vulgar  to  work  upon;  I  fay,  thefe    men, 
veiled  with  all  thefe  powers,  yet  being  but 
men,  wjU  not  fail  to  convert  all  the  mighty 
influence  they  muft  derive  from  them   to 
the  felfifli  ends  of  their  own  avarice  and  am- 
bition, and  confequently  to  the  total  dcftruc- 
tion  of  its  original  purity ;  from  it  they  will 
lay  claim  to  powers  which  it  never  defigned 
♦  them. 
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Acttif  and  to  pofieilions  to  which  they  have 
no  right;  to  make  good  thefe  falfe  preteii- 
fions,  falfe  hiftories  will  be  forged,  and  fa- 
bulous traditions  invented;  groundlefs  ter^ 
rors  will  be  flung  out  to  operate  on  fuper- 
itition  and  timidity ;  creeds  and  articles  will 
be  contrived  to  confound  all  reafbn,  and 
tefts  impofed  to  fift  out  all  who  have  ho« 
nefty  or  courage  enough  to  refift  thefe  un- 
warrantable encroachments.  Devotion  will 
be  turned  into  farce  and  pageantry,  to  cap- 
tivate men's  eyes,  that  their  pockets  may 
with  more  facility  be  invaded:  they  will 
convert  piety  into  fupcrftition,  zeal  into 
rancoyr,  and  this  religion,  notwithftanding 
all  its  divinity,  into  diabolical  malevolence. 
By  degrees  knaves  will  join  them,  fools  be- 
lieve them,  and  cowards  be  afraid  of  them ; 
and  having  gained  fo  confiderable  a  part  of 
the  world  to  their  mterefls,  they  will  ereft  an 
independent  dominion  among  themfelves 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and 
reprefenting  all  thofe  who  oppofe  their  ty- 
ranny as  God's  enemies,  teach  it  to  be  mc- 
M  4  ritorious 
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ritorious  in  his  fight  to  perfecute  them  in  this 
world,  and  damn  them  in  another.  Hicnce 
muft  arife  hierarchies,  inquifitions,  and  pope- 
ry ;  for  popery  is  but  the  confummation  of 
that  tjrranny  which  every  religious  fyftem  in 
the  hands  of  men  is  in  perpetual  purfuit  of^ 
^;y  and  whofe  principles  they  are  all  ready  to 
adopt  whenever  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  its  fuccefs. 

This  tyranny  cannot  (ubfift  without  fierce 
and  formidable  oppofition,  from  whence  in- 
numerable feds,  fchifms,  and  diflfenfions 
will  lift  up  their  contentious  heads,  each 
gaping  for  that  very  power  which  they  are 
fighting  to  deftroy,  though  unable  either  to 
acquire  or  retain  it;  and  introdu6live  only 
of  their  conftant  concomitants,  ignorance, 
felf-conceit,  ill-breeding,  obftinacy,  anarchy, 
and  conflifion.  From  thefe  contells  all 
kinds  of  evils  muft  derive  their  exiftencc, 
blood-lhed  and  defolation,  perfecutions, 
maflacres  and  martyrdoms. 

All  thefe  evils  you  fee  are  but  the  necef- 
fary  confcquences  of  the  national  eftablifh- 
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mcnt  of  any  religion  which  God  can  com- 
municace  to  man,  in  whofe  hands  its  divi- 
nity can  never  long  preferve  its  purity,  or 
keep  it  unmixed  with  his  imperfeftions,  his 
folly,  and  wickednefs.     Nay,  fo  far  is  the  di- 
vinity of  a  revelation  from  being  able  to  pre- 
vents its  corruption,  that  it  will  but  increafc 
and  haften  it ;  for  the  greater  fhare  of  divinity 
it  partakes,  the  greater  muft  be  its  excel- 
lence ;  the  greater  its  excellence,  the  more 
univerfal  muft  be  its  approbation  i  the  more 
it  is  approved,  the  more  it  muft  be  en- 
couraged; the  more  it  is  encouraged,  the 
(boner  it  will  be  eftablilhed;  and  the  fooner 
it  is  eftablilhed,  the  fooner  it.  muft  be  cor- 
rupted and  made  fubfcrvient  to  the  worft 
purpofes  of  the  worft  men  j  yet  it  is  plain 
this  eftabliftimcnt  is  no  more  than  the  con- 
fequencc  of  its  excellence,  and  men's  appro- 
bation ;  no  more  than  the  alternative  of  its 
total  exrinftion,  and  without  which  it  can- 
not be  preferved  at  all ;  and  therefore  the 
corruption  of  every  divine  revelation  com- 
municated 
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municattfd  to  man^  is,  by  the  nature  of  manj 
clearly  unavoidable. 

From  what  has  been  here  faid  it  appears 
plainly,  that  all  the  numerous  evils  which 
adhere  to,  and  all  the  mifchievous  efie£ts 
which  follow  all  human  religions,  whether 
natural  or  revealed,  by  no  means  owe  their 
exiftence  to  any  want  of  power,  wiidom,  or 
goodnefs  in  God,  but,  like  all  others,  to  the 
imperfe£tion  of  man  s  that  is,  to  his  folly 
and  wickedhefs,  which  muft  inevitably  cor- 
rupt them.     It  is  aUb,  I  think,  no  lefs  evi- 
dent that  all  arguments  levelled  againft  the 
divine  original  of  chriflianity,  founded  on  its 
,,      imperfe&ions  and  pernicious  coniequences, 
V( which  are   all,   I   think,  that    have  any 
weight)  may  be  proved  to  be  vain  and  incon- 
c  ■/  '^^'''''  clufive  J  and  this  not  by  concealing  or  deny- 
.//://;'     ingthofe  imperfeftions  and  pernicious  con- 
,^     iequences,  as  many  have  abfurdly  attempted, 
f     tut  by  fairly  (hewing,  that  they  all  proceed 
'  "^/:/ /r/from  the  imperfeftions  of  thofe  creatures  to 
f       //  whom  it  is  revealed  -,  and  that,  fo  long  as 
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thofc  continue,  thefe  cannot  be  prevented  by 
any  wifdom,  goodnefs,  or  power  whatever*. 
Thus,  Sir,  if  I  miftake  not,  I  have  fuflici* 
ently,  though  concifely,  anfwcred  that  mo& 
abftrufe  and  important  queftion,  Whence 
came  evil?  and  proved,  t^t  all  the  evils  wc 
feel,  and  all  which  we  f<fc  around  us,  dero- 
gate not  in  the  leaft  from  the  wildom,  power, 
or  goodncfs  of  our  Creator;  but  proceed 
entirely  from  that  fubordination  which  b  to 
neceflary  to  the  happinefs,  and  even  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  great  and  incomprehenfiblc 
whole.  I  have  (hewn  that  all  fubordination 
mull  imply  imperfeftion  in  fome  beings  or 
other;  and  that  all  imperfe£bion  muft  con* 

^  If  we  look  into  the  deilHcal  writings  of  all  times* 
we  (hall  find,  that  they  have  always  attacked  tl» 
chriilian  religion  moil  fucceisfully  from  this  ground; 
they  have  ihewed  the  many  imperfedions  that  adhere  to 
it»  and  then  concluded,  that  nothing  imperfed  could 
derive  its  original  from  God :  their  adverfaries  have 
injudiciouily  denied  thofe  imperfedions,  which  for  the 
moil  part  are  true,  and  agreed  to  their  concluiiOD^ 
which  is  indifptttably  falfe;  for  every  thing  we  poflefsi^ 
derived  from  God,  and  yet  we  pofleis  nothing  endued 
with  abfolute  perfe^om 
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fift  in  the  abfcricc  of  comparative  good,  or 
the  admiflion  of  pofirive  evil.  I  have  (hewn 
that  moft  of  the  evils  we  ufually  complain  of 
are  of  the  firft  kmd ;  the  want  only  of  thofe 
pcrfeftions  we  fee  others  ?njoy,  or  imagine 
infinite-  power  might  have  beftowcd  upon 
ourfelvesi  which  are  therefore  in  feft  no 
evils  at  all :  that  thofe  of  the  latter  fort,  or 
pofitive  evils,  are  fuch  as  from  the  nature  of 
tilings  muft  intrude  themfelves  into  all  crea- 
tion, and  therefore  that  omnipotence  can  do 
no  more  than  make  choice  of  that  fyftem 
whch  admits  the  feweftj  being  obliged  by 
the.  imperfeftion  of  all  created  beings,  the 
untraftablencfs  of  matter,  and  fomc  incom- 
prehenfible  connexion  between  good  and 
evil,  happinefs  and  mifery,  to  admit  both,  or 
to  give  exiftence  to  neither.  I  haye  likewife 
Ihewn  that  moral  evil  may  have  its  qecef- 
fity  and  utility  as  well  as  natural ;  at  leaft, 
that  if  natural  evils  are  neceffary,  moral 
ones  are  expedient,  to  prevent  that  neceffary 
mifery  from  falling  to  the  fhare  of  perfeft 
innocence,  and  to  convert  unavoidable  fuf- 
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ferings  into  juft  punifhments ;  that  though 
the  eflencc  of  all  moral  evil  confifts  in  the 
produftion  of  natural,  yet  it  may  have  fome  i 
collateral  tendency  to  good;  and  that  the 
wicked,  whilft  they  arejuftly  punilhed  for 
the  miferies  which  they  occafion,  may  pro- 
bably, by  that  very  guilt  and  puniftiment, 
forae  way  remotely  contribute  to  univerfal 
happinefs.  I  have  fhewn  that  if  natural  and 
moral  evils  could  not  be  prevented,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  political  and  religious  evils  muft 
of  courfe  be  unavoidable,  they  being  but 
the  certain  confequenoes  of  the  other :  that 
all  human  government  muft  be  in  the  higheft 
degree  imperfeft,  and  big  with  all  manner 
of  evils,  being  the  dominion  of  ignorant  and 
wicked  creatures  over  each  other;  that,  as 
fuch  ^creatures  can  be  governed  only  by  fear 
of  punifliment  or  hopes  of  reward,  all  go* 
vernment  amongft  them  muft  be  founded 
on  violence  or  corruption,  and  ever  fup- 
ported  and  adminiftered  by  the  fame  vicious 
and  unjuftifiable  methods:  that  no  power 
whatever  can  give  a  perfeft  religion  to  fo 
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impcrfeft  a  creature  as  man,  either  by  nature 
or  revelation  j  not  by  nature,  becaufe,  whilft 
that  is  human  nature,  he  can  never  difcover 
by  reafon  the  truths  on  which  a  perfeft  fyf- 
tcm  of  theology  or  ethics  can  be  erefted ; 
not  by  revelation,  becaufe  he  wants  facul- 
ties to  comprehend  fuch  fupernatural  dilco- 
veries,  although  they  (hould  be  imparted  to 
him  i  that,  was  he  capable  of  once  receiving 
a  perfeft  religion,  it  h  not  poffible  he  could 
long  retain  it ;  becaufe,  if  it  could  be  kept 
entirely  feparate  from  his  worldly  interefts, 
it  would  foon  be  negledted  and  perifh  in  ob- 
livion ;  and,  if  it  was  not,  fuch  a  conneftion 
would  quickly  corrupt  its  purity,  and  dc- 
ftroy  its  eflence,  fo  that  national  eftablifh- 
ments  would  be  ncceflary  for  its  fupport> 
and  yet  infallibly  produftive  of  its  deftruc- 
tion.  That  all  thefe  evils  proceed  not  from 
wrong  difpofitions  or  accidental  caufes,  but 
fingly  and  folely  from  the  imperfeftion  of 
man ;  and  yet  that  in  the  gradation  from  in- 
finite perfeftion  to  abfolute  nothing,  there 
muft  be  one  rank  occupied  by  fuch  a  criea- 
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ture  as  man  with  all  his  imperfedtions  about 
him ;  that  thefe  imperfeftions  muft  be  an*  ' 
nexed  to  his  fituation^  and  adhere  to  every 
thing  that  relates  to  him,  to  his  happine(s> 
to  his  morals^  to  his  government,  and  to  his 
religion :  that,  in  like  manner,  all  other 
created  beings  muft  have  evils  and  imper* 
feAions  peculiar  to  their  ftations,  and  pro- 
portioned to  their  inferiority;  notwithftand- 
ing  all  which,  there  is  as  much  good  and  as 
litde  evil  in  the  univerlal  fyftem,  as  the  na- 
ture of  creation  will  admit  of  j  and  that 
therefore  it  is  a  work  equal  to  what  we 
might  expert  from  the  operations  of  infinite 
benevolence  joined  with  infinite  power. 
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DISCLUISITION    I. 

ON    THE    CHAIN    OF    UNIVERSAL    BEING, 

TH  E  farther  we  inquire  into  the  works, 
of  our  great  Creator,  the  more  evi- 
dent marks  we  fliali  difcover  of  his  infinite  . 
wifdom  and  power,  and  perhaps  in  none  more 
remarkable,  than  in  that  wonderful  chain  of 
beings,  with  which  this  terreftrial  globe  is 
furnifhed  j  rifmg  above  each  other,  from  the 
fenfelefs  clod,  to  the  brightcfl  genius  of  hu- 
man kind,  in  which,  though  the  chain  it- 
felf  is  fufficiently  vifible,  the  links,  which 
compofe  it,  are  fo  minute,  and  fo  finely 
wrought,  that  they  are  quite  imperceptible 
to  our  eyes.  The  various  qualities,  with 
which  thefe  various  beings  are  endued,  we 
perceive  without  difficulty,  but  the  bounda- 
ries of  thofe  qualities,  which  form  this  chain 
of  fubordination,  are  fo  mixed,  that  where 
pnc  ends,  and  the  next  begins,  we  are  unable 
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to  difcover.  The  manner  by  which  this  is 
performed,  is  a  fubjefb  well  worthy  of  our 
confideradon,  though  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  feen  it  much  conlidered ;  but  on  an  ac« 
curate  examination  appears  to  be  this. 

In  order  to  diffufe  all  poflible  happinefs, 
God  has  been  pleafed  to  fill  this  eardi  widi 
innumerable  orders  of  beings,  (uperior  to 
each  other  in  proportion  to  the  qualities 
and  Acuities  which  he  has  thought  proper 
to  beftow  upon  them ;  to  mere  matter  he 
has  given  extenfion,  folidity,  and  gravity; 
to  plantSj^  vegetation  -,  to  animals,  life  and 
inftinft;  and  to  man,  reafon;  each  of 
which  fuperior  qualities  augments  the  ex- 
cellence and  dignity  of  the  poflfefibr,  and 
places  him  hi^er  in  the  fcale  of  univerfal 
exiftence.  In  all  thefe,  it  is  remarkable^ 
that  he  has  not  formed  this  neceflary  and 
beautiful  fubordination,  by  placing  beings 
of  quite  different  natures  above  each  other> 
but  by  granting  fome  ^didonal  quality  to 
each  fuperior  order,  in  conjun£tion  with  all 
thofe  poflcflcd  by  their  inferiors  s  fo  that, 
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diough  they  rife  above  each  other  in  excel* 
lence,  by  means  of  thefe  additional  qualities^ 
one  mode  of  exiftcnce  is  common  to  them 
all>  without  which  they  never  could  have 
coalefced  in  one  uniform  and  regular  fyf- 
tcm« 

Thus^  for  inftanccj  in  plants  we  find  all 
the  qualities  of  mere  matter,  the  only  order 
below  them,  folidity,  extenfion,  and  gravity, 
with  the  addition  of  vegetation ;  in  animals, 
all  the  properties  of  matter,  together  with 
the  vegetation  of  plants,  to  which  is  added, 
life  and  inftinA;  and  in  man  we  find  all 
the  properties  of  matter,  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  the  life  and  in(tin£t  of  animals,  to  all 
which  is  fuperadded  reafon. 

That  man  b  endued  with  thefe  properties 
of  all  inferior  orders,  will  plainly  appear  by 
a  flight  examination  of  his  compofition; 
his  body  is  material,  and  has  all  the  proper- 
ties of  mere  matter,  folidity,  extenfion,  and 
gravity  j  it  is  alfo  vefled  with  the  quality  of 
plants,  that  is^a  power  of  vegetation,  which 
it  inceflantiy  exerciies  without  any  knowledge 
N  3  w 
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or  confent  of  his ;  it  is  fown,  grows  up,  ex- 
pands, comes  to  maturity,  withers,  and  dies, 
like  all  other  vegetables :  he  poffefles  like- 
wife  the  qualities  of  lower  animals,  and 
{hares  their  fate ;  like  them,  he  is  called  into 
life  without  his  knowledge  or  confent  -,  like 
them,  he  is  compelled  by  irrefiftible  inftinfts, 
to  anfwer  the  purpoles  for  which  he  was  de- 
figned ;  like  them,  he  performs  his  deftined 
courfe,  partakes  of  its  bleffings,  and  endures 
its  fuffcrings  for  a  fhort  time,  then  dies, 
and  is  feen  no  more :  in  him  inftindt  is  not 
lels  powerful  than  in  them,  though  left 
vifible,  by  being  confounded  with  reafon, 
which  it  fometimes  concurs  with,  and  fome- 
times  counterafts ;  by  this,  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  reafon,  he  is  taught  the  belief  of  a 
God,  of  a  future  ftate,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween moral  good  and  evil ;  to  purfue  hap- 
pinefs,  to  avoid  danger,  and  to  take  care  of 
himfelf  and  his  offspring;  by  this  too  he  is 
frequently  impelled,  m  contradiftion  to  rea- 
fon, to  relinquifh  eafe  and  fafety,  to  traverfe 
inhofpitable  deferts  and  tempeftuous  feas, 
to  inflid  and  fufier  all  the  miferies  of  war, 

and> 


^d,  like  the  herring  and  die  nuckarel^  to 
haftcn  to  his  own  deftruftion,  for  the  public 
benefit,  which  he  neither  underftands  or 
cares  fon  Thus  is  this  wonderful  chain  ex- 
tended from  the  lowed  to  the  higheft  order ,, 
of  terreftrial  beings,  by  links  fo  nicely  fitted, 
that  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  is  invi- 
fible  to  the  moft  inquifitive  eye,  and  yet  they 
altogether  compofe  one  vaft  and  beautiful 
lyftem  of  fiabordination. 

The  manner  by  which  the  confummatc 
wifdom  of  the  divine  artificer  has  formed 
this  gradadon,  fo  extenfive  in  the  whole,  and 
fo  imperceptible  in  the  parts,  is  this:— 
He  conftantly  unites  the  higheft  degree  of 
the  qualities  of  each  inferior  order  to  the 
loweft  degree  of  the  fanne  qualities,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  next  above  it;  by  which 
means,  like  the  colours  of  a  ikilfiil  painter, 
they  are  fo  blended  together,  and  (haded  off 
into  each  other,  that  no  line  of  diftinftion  is 
any  where  to  be  leen.  Thus,  for  inftancc, 
folidity,  cxtcnfion,  and  gravity,  the  qualities 
N4  of 
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6f  mere  niitter»  being  united  with  the  lowcft 
degree  of  vegctafoon,  compofe  a  ftone  $  from 
whence  diis  vegetathrc  power  afccoding 
diroug^  an  infinite  varieqr  of  hcrbs^  flowers, 
plants,  and  trees  to  its  g^^ateft  pcrfedion  in 
die  fenfidve  plant,  joins  there  the  loweft  de- 
gree of  aiumal  life  in  the  fhell-fifh,  wludi 
adheres  to  the  rock;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
diftinguifli  which  pofleflb  the  greateft  tbzrc^ 
as  the  one  (hews  it  only  by  fluinking  from 
die  finger,  and  the  other  by  opening  to  re- 
ceive the  water  which  furrounds  it.  In  the 
lame  manner  this  animal  life  rifes  fix>m  this 
low  beginning  in  the  IheU*fifh,  through  in- 
numeraUe  {pecks  of  infcds,  fiihes,  birds, 
and  beafts  to  the  confines  of  reafon,  where, 
in  die  dog,  the  monkey,  and  chimpanze,  it 
unites  fo  dofely  with  the  loweft  degree  of 
diat  quality  in  man,  that  they  cannot  eafily 
be  diftinguifhed  fi-om  each  other.  From 
this  loweft  degree  in  the  brutal  Hottentot, 
reafon,  with  the  affiftance  of  learning  and 
fcience^  advancesi  through  the  various  ftages 
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of  human  underftanding,  which  rife  above 
each  other,  till  in  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton  it 
att^ns  the  fummit. 

Here  we  muft  ftop,  being  unable  to  pur- 
fue  the  progrcfs  of  this  aftonilhing  chain  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  terreftrial  globe  with 
the  naked  eye ;  but  through  the  perlpedtivc 
of  analogy  and  conjecture,  we  may  perceive 
that  it  afcends  a  great  deal  higher,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  other  planets,  to  angels,  and 
archangels,  the  loweft  orders  of  whom  may 
be  united  by  a  like  eafy  tranfition  with  the 
higheft  of  our  own,  in  whom  to  reafon  may 
be  added  intuitive  knowledge,  infight  into 
futurity,  with  innumerable  other  faculdes  of 
which  we  are  unable  to  form  the  kaft  idea ; 
through  whom  it  may  afcend,  by  gradations 
almoft  infinite,  to  thofe  moft  exalted  of 
created  beings,  who  are  feated  on  the  foot- 
ftool  of  the  eeleftial  throne. 
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DISQUISITION    II. 


ON    CRUELTY   TO    INFERIOR    ANIMALS. 


MA  N  is  that  link  of  the  chain  of  uni- 
vcrfal  exiftence,  by  which  fpiritual 
and  corporeal  beings  are  umted:  as  the 
numbers  and  variety  of  the  latter  his  infe- 
riors are  almofl:  infinite,  fo  probably  are 
thofe  of  the  former  his  fupcriorsj  and  as 
we  fee  that  the  lives  and  happinels  of  thofe 
below  uis  are  dependent  on  our  wills,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  our  lives  and  hap- 
pinefs  are  equally  dependent  on  the  wills  of 
thofe  -above  us  j  accountable,  like  ourfelves, 
for  the  ufe  of  this  power,  to  the  Supreme 
Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things.  Should 
this  analogy  be  well  founded,  how  criminal 
will  our  account  appear,  when  laid  before 
that  juft  and  impartial  judge!  How  will 
man,  that  fanguinary  tyrant,  be  able  to  ex- 
cufe  |iimfelf  from  the  charge  of  thofe  innu- 
merable 
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merablc  cruelties  inflifted  on  his  unoffend- 
ing fubjedts  committed  to  his  care,  formed 
for  his  benefit,  and  placed  under  his  autho- 
rity by  their  common  father  ?  whofe  mercy 
is  over  all  his  works,  and  who  expefts  that 
this  authority  fhould  be  exercifed  not  only 
with  tenderncfs  and  mercy,  but  in  confor- 
mity to  the  laws  of  juftice  and  gratitude. 

But  to  what  horrid  deviations  from  thcfe 
benevolent  intentions  are  we  daily  witneffes! 
No  fmall  part  of  mankind  derive  their  chief 
amufements  from  the  deaths  and  fufferings 
of  inferior  animals ;  a  much  greater,  con- 
fider  them  only  as  engines  of  wood  or  iron, 
ufeful  in  their  feveral  occupations.  The 
carman  drives  his  horfe,  and  the  carpenter 
his  nail,  by  repeated  blows ;  and  fo  long  as 
thefc  produce  the  defired  effeft,  and  they 
both  go,  they  neither  refledt  or  care  whether 
cither  of  them  have  any  fenfe  of  feeling. 
The  butcher  knocks  down  the  ftately  ox 
•with  no  more  compaflion  than  the  black- 
fmith  hammers  a  horfe-fhoe,  and  plunges 
his  knife  into  the  throat  of  the  innocent 
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lamb,  widi  as  little  rdudance  as  the  taylor 
fticks  his  needle  into  the  collar  of  a  coat. 

If  diere  are  fome  few,  who,  formed  in  a 
fofter  mould,  view  with  pity  the  fufierings 
of  thefe  defencelefs  creatures,  there  is  fcarce 
one  who  entertains  the  leaft  idea,  that  juftice 
or  gratitude  can  be  due  to  their  merits  or 
their  fer^ces.  The  focial  and  fiiendly  dog 
is  hanged  without  remorfe,  if,  by  barkii^  in 
defence  of  his  mailer's  perfon  and  property, 
he  happens  unknowingly  to  difturb  his  reft; 
the  generous  horie,  who  has  carried  his  un- 
grateful mailer  for  many  years  with  eaie 
and  fafety,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmi- 
ties contradked  in  his  fervice,  is  by  him  con- 
demned to  end  his  miferable  days  in  a  duil- 
cart,  where  the  more  he  exerts  his  little  re- 
mains of  fpirit,  the  more  he  is  whipped,  to 
lave  his  flupid  driver  the  trouble  of  whippii^ 
fome  other,  leis  obedient  to  the  lafh.  Some- 
times, having  been  taught  the  praftice  of 
many  unnatural  and  ufeleis  feats  in  a  riding- 
houie,  he  is  at  lail  turned  out  and  coniigned 
to  the  doouoion  of  a  hackney-coachman,  by 
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whom  he  is  every  day  correfted  for  perform- 
ing diofe  tricks,  which  he  has  learned  under 
To  long  and  fevere  a  difcipline.  The  flug-f 
giOi  bear,  in  contradidion  to  his  nature,  is 
taught  to  dance,  for  the  diverfion  of  a  ma- 
lignant mob,  by  placing  red-hot  irons  under 
his  feet;  and  the  majeftic  bull  is  tortured  by 
every  mode  which  malice  can  invent,  for  no 
offence  but  that  he  is  gende,  and  unwiUing 
to  a0ail  his  diabolical  tormentors.  Thefe^ 
with  innumerable  other  adts  of  cruelty,  in- 
juftice,  and  ingratitude,  are  every  day  com- 
mitted, not  only  with  impunity,  but  without 
cenfure,  and  even  without  obfervation;  but 
we  may  be  afllired,  that  they  cannot  finally 
pafs  away  unnoticed  and  unretaliated. 

The  laws  of  felf-defence  undoubtedly 
juflify  us  in  deftroying  thofe  animals  who 
would  deftroy  us,  who  injure  our  properties, 
or  annoy  our  pcrfons ;  but  not  even  thefe, 
whenever  their  fituation  incapacitates  them 
from  hurting  us.  I  know  of  no  right  which 
we  have  to  {hoot  a  bear  on  an  inacceffible 
ifland  of  ice^  or  an  eagle  on  the  mountain's 
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top>  whofc  lives  cannot  injure  us,  nor  deaths 
procure  us  any  benefit.  We  are  unable  to 
give  life,  and  therefore  ought  not  wantonly 
to  take  it  away  from  the  meaneft  infedtj 
without  fufficicnt  reafon  j  they  all  receive  it 
from  the  fame  benevolent  hand  as  ourfelves^ 
and  have  therefore  an  equal  right  to  enjoy 

God  has  been  pleafed  to  create  numberlefi 
animals  intended  for  our  fuftenance;  and 
that  they  are  fo  intended,  the  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  their  flefh  to  our  palates,  and  the 
wholefome  nutriment  which  it  adminifters 
to  our  ftomachs,  are  fuffident  proofs :  thefc, 
as  they  are  formed  for  our  ufe,  propagated 
by  our  culture,  and  fed  by  our  care,  we  have 
certainly  a  right  to  deprive  of  life,  becaufe 
it  is  given  and  preferved  to  them  on  that 
condition  j  but  this  Ihould  always  be  per- 
formed with  all  the  tendemefs  and  compaf- 
fion  which  fo  difagreeable  an  office  will  per- 
mit; and  no  circumftances  ought  to  be 
omitted,  which  can  render  their  executions 
as  quick  and  eafy  as  poffible.  For  this, 
3  providence 
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providence  has  wifely  arid  benevolcndy  pro^ 
vided,  by  forming  diem  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  their  flefli  becomes  rancid  and  unpalat* 
able  by  a  painful  and  lingering  death ;  and 
has  thus  compelled  us  to  be  merciful  without 
compafTion,  and  caudous  of  their  fuffering, 
for  the  fake  of  ourfelves  -,  but,  if  there  arc 
any  whofe  taftes  are  fo  vitiated,  and  whofc 
hearts  are  fo  hardened,  as  to  delight  in  fuch 
inhuman  facrifices,  and  to  partake  of  them 
without  remorfe,  they  (hould  be  looked  upon 
as  daemons  in  human  fhapes,  and  expeft  a 
retaliadon  of  thofe  tortures  which  they  have 
inffifted  on  the  innocent,  for  the  gratification 
of  their  own  depraved  and  unnatural  appe- 
^tes. 

So  violent  are  the  paflions  of  anger  and 
revenge  in  the  human  breafl,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  men  fhould  perfecute  their 
real  or  imaginary  enemies  with  cruelty  and 
malevolence ;  but  that  there  fhould  exifl  in 
nature  a  being  who  can  receive  pleafure 
(rom  giving  pain^  would  be  totally  incredi- 
ble, if  we  were  not  convinced,  by  mclan-^ 
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ch6l7  experience^  that  there  are  not  only 
many,  but  that  this  unaccountable  difpofi- 
tion  is  in  fome  manner  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  man ;  for^  as  he  cannot  be  taught  by  ex- 
ample, nor  led  to  it  by  temptation,  or 
prompted  to  it  by  intereft,  it  muft  be  de- 
rived from  his  native  conftitution ;  and  is  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  what  rev^tion 
fo  frequendy  inculcates — that  he  b^^s  into 
the  world  with  him  an  original  dei^ravicy,  the 
efieAs  of  a  fallen  and  degenerate  ftate  1  in 
proof  of  which  we  need  only  opferve,  that 
the  nearer  he  approaches  to  a  ftate  of  nature, 
the  more  predominant  this  difpofition  ap« 
pear3,  and  the  more  violendy  it  operates. 
We  fee  children  laughing  at  the  miferies 
which  they  inflift  on  every  unfortunate  ani- 
mal which  comes  within  their  power:  all 
favages  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  and 
happy  in  executing  the  moft  exquiute  tor- 
tures ',  and  the  common  people  of  ail  coun- 
tries are  delighted  with  nothing  fo  n^h  as 
buU-baitings,  prize-fightings,  executions,  and 
all  fpeftacles  of  cruelty  and  horror.  Though 
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Civilization  may  in  fome  degree  abate  this 
native  ferocity,  it  can  never  quite  extirpate 
it;  the  moft  polilhed  are  not  afhamed  to  be 
plcafcd  with  fcenes  of  little  lefs  barbarity, 
and,  to  the  diigrace  of  human  nature^  to  dig- 
nify them  with  the  name  of  fports*  They 
arm  cocks  with  artificial  weapons,  which 
nature  had  kindly  denied  to  their  malevo- 
lence, and  with  ihouts  of  applaufe  and  tri- 
umph fee  them  plunge  them  into  each 
other's  hearts:  they  view  with  delight  the 
trembling  deer  and  defenceleis  hare,  flying 
for  hours  in  the  utmofl  agonies  of  terror  and 
deipair,  and  at  laft,  finking  under  fatigue, 
devoured  by  their  mercilefs  purfuers ;  dicy 
lee  with  joy  the  beautiful  pheafant  and 
harmlefs  partridge  drop  from  their  flight, 
weltering  in  their  blood,  or  perhaps  perifh- 
ing  with  wounds  and  hunger,  under  the 
cover  of  fome  friendly  thicket  to  which 
they  have  in  vain  retreated  for  fafety;  they 
triumph  over  the  unfuipe£tlng  fifh,  whom 
they  have  decoyed  by  an  infldious  pretence 
of  feeding,  and  drag  him  from  his  native 
Vol.  III.  O  element 
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clement  by  a  hook  fixed  to  and  tearing  out 
his  entrails;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  they 
Ipare  neither  labour  nor  expence  to  preferve 
and  propagate  thefe  innocent  animals,  for  no 
other  end  but  to  multiply  the  objeds  of  their 
periccution. 

What  name  fhould  we  beftow  on  a  fupe- 
nor  being,  whofc  whole  endeavours  were 
employed,  and  whofe  whole  pleafure  con- 
fided in  terrifying,  enfnaring,  tormenting, 
and  deftroying  mankind?  whofe  fuperior 
faculties  were  exerted  in  fomenting  animo- 
fities  amongft  them,  in  contriving  engines  of 
deftruftion,  and  inciting  them  to  ufc  them 
in  maiming  and  murdering  each  other? 
whofe  power  over  them  was  employed  in 
aflifting  the  rapacious,  deceiving  the  fimple^ 
and  opprefiing  the  .innocent  ?  who,  without 
provocation  or  advantage,  fhould  continue 
fix)m  day  to  day,  void  of  all  pity  and  re- 
morfe,  thus  to  torment  mankind*  for  diver- 
fion,  and  at  the  fame  time  endeavour  with 
the  utmofl  care  to  preferve  their  lives,  and 
to  propagate  their  fpecies^  ia  order  to  in- 
6  creaic 
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creafe  the  number  of  viftims  devoted  to  his 
malevolence,  and  be  delighted  in  propordon 
to  the  miferies  which  he  occafioned  ?  I  fay^ 
what  name  deteftable  enough  could  we  find 
for  fuch  a  being  ?  Yet,  if  we  impardally 
confider  the  cafe,  and  our  intermediate  fitu- 
adon,  we  muil  acknowledge  that,  with  re- 
gard to  inferior  animals^  juft  fuch  a  being  is 
aiportfman. 
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DISQUISITION    IIL 


ON      A     PRiE-EXISTENT     STATE. 


THAT  mankind  had  cxifted  in  fomc 
'  ftate  previous  to  the  prefent,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  wifeft  fages  of  the  moft  re- 
mote antiquity.  It  was  held  by  the  Gym- 
nofophifts  of  Egypt,  the  Brachmans  of  In* 
dia,  the  Magi  of  Perfia,  and  the  greateft 
philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  it  was 
likewife  adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the  chrif- 
tian  church,  and  frequently  enforced  by  her 
primitive  writers  j  why  it  has  been  fo  little 
noticed,  fo  much  overlooked,  rather  than 
rejefted,  by  the  divines  and  metaphyficians 
of  later  ages,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  confirmed  by  reafon,  by 
all  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation. 

In  the  firft  place  then  it  is  confirmed  by 
reafon^  which  teaches  us  that  it  is  impolfible 

that 
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that  the  conjun6lion  of  a  male  and  female 
can  create,  or  bring  into  being  an  immortal 
foul ;  they  may  prepare  a  material  habita- 
tion for  it  J  but  there  muft  be  an  immaterial 
prae-exiftent  inhabitant  ready  to  take  pof- 
fefllon.  Reaibn  aflures  us,  that  an  immor-^ 
tal  foul,  which  will  exift  eternally  after  the 
diflblution  of  the  body,  muft  have  eternally 
cxifted  before, the  formation  of  it;  for  what- 
ever has  no  end,  can  never  have  had  any 
beginning,  but  muft  exift  in  fome  manner 
which  bears  no  relation  to  time,  to  us  totally 
incomprehenfiblci  if  therefore  the  foul  will 
continue  to  exift  in  a  future  life,  it  muft 
have  exifted  in  a  former.  Reafon  likewife 
tells  us,  that  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent 
Creator  would  never  have  formed  fbch  a 
world  as  this,  and  filled  it  with  fuch  inhabi- 
tants, if  the  prefent  was  the  only,  or  even 
the  firft  ftate  of  their  exifte^ice,  a  ftate  which, 
if  unconnedtcd  with  the  paft  and  the  future, 
feems  calciJated  for  no  one  purpofe  intelli- 
gible to  our  underilandings  i  neither  of 
good  or  evil,  of  happinefs  or  mi(ery,  of  vir- 
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lue  or  vice,  of  reward  or  punifhmentt  but  a 
confuied  jumble  of  them  altogether^  pro- 
ceeding from  no  viiible  caufe^  and  tending 
to  no  end.  But>  as  we  are  certain  that  infi- 
nite power  cannot  be  employed  without  ef- 
feft,  nor  infinite  wifdom  without  defign,  wc 
may  radonally  conclude,  that  this  world 
could  be  defigned  for  nothing  more  than  a 
prifon,  in  which  we  are  awhile  confined  to 
receive  punifliment  for  the  offences  com- 
mitted in  a  former,  and  an  opportunity  of 
preparing  ourfelves  for  the  enjoyment  of 
happinefs  in  a  future  life. 

Secondly,  Thefeconclufions  of  reafonarc 
fufficiendy  confirmed  by  the  fece  of  nature 
and  the  appearances  of  things ;  this  world  is 
evidently  formed  for  a  place  of  punifliment 
as  well  as  probation ;  a  prifon,  or  houfe  of 
correftion,  to  which  we  are  committed,  fome 
for  a  longer,  and  fome  for  a  ihorter  period; 
fome  to  the  fevercft  labour,  others  to  more 
indulgent  taflcss  and  if  we  confider  it  under 
this  charaAer,  we  fliall  perceive  it  admira- 
bly fitted  for  the  end  for  which  it  was  in- 
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tended.  It  is  a  fpacious^  beautiful^  and  du« 
rablc  ftrufture;  it  contains  many  various 
apartments,  a  few  very  comfortable,  many 
tolerable,  and  fome  extremely  wretched;  it 
is  inclofed  with  a  fence  fo  impafTable,  that 
none  can  furmount  it  but  with  the  lofs  of 
life.  Its  mhabitants  likewife  exaftly  refcm* 
ble  thofe  of  other  prifons :  they  come  in 
with  malignant  difpofitions,  and  unruly  paf- 
fions,  from  whence,  like  other  confined  cri-r 
minalsj  they  receive  great  part  of  their  pu- 
nifhment  by  abufmg  and  injuring  each  other. 
As  we  may  fuppofe,  that  they  have  not  all 
been  equally  guilty,  fo  they  are  not  all  equal- 
ly miferablci  the  majority  are  permitted  to 
procure  a  tolerable  fubfiftence  by  their  la-, 
bour,  and  pafs  through  their  confinement 
without  any  extraordinary  penalties,  except 
firom  paying  their  fees,  at  their  difcharge  by 
death.  Others,  who  perhaps  ftand  in  need 
of  more  fevere  chaftifement,  receive  it  by  a 
variety  of  methods  j  fome  by  the  moft  acute, 
and  fome  by  the  moft  tedious  pains  and  dif- 
cafes  I  fome  by  difappointments,  and  many 
O  ♦  by 
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by  fucccls,  in  their  favourite  purfuits ;  fomc 
by  being  condemned  to  fituations  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  as  to  thofe  of  extreme  poverty, 
or  fuperabundant  riches,  of  defpicable  mean- 
nefs,  or  painful  pre-eminence,  of  galley- 
flaves  in  a  deipotic,  or  minifters  in  a  free 
country.  If  we  furvey  the  various  regions 
of  the  globe,  what  dreadful  fcenes  of  wretch- 
ednefs  every  where  prefent  themfelves  to 
our  eyes !  in  fome,  we  fee  thoufands  chained 
to  the  oar,  and  perpetually  fufFering  from  the 
inclemency  of  all  weathers,  and  their  more 
inclement  matters  j  in  fome,  not  fewer  con- 
demned to  wear  out  their  miferable  lives  in 
dreary  mines,  deprived  of  air  and  day-light  i 
and  in  others,  much  greater  nnmbers  corn 
from  their  native  country,  theh-  families,  and 
friends,  and  fold  to  the  moft  inhuman  of  all 
tyrants,  under  whofe  lalh  they  are  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  or  expire  in  torments,  The 
Jiiftory  of  mankind  is  indeed  litde  more  than 
a  detail  of  their  miferies,  fome  inflifted  by 
the  hand  of  providence,  and  many  more  by 
their  own  wickedneis,  and  mutual  ill-ufage. 

As 
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As  nations,  we  fee  them  fomcrimes  chafti(ed 
by  plagues,  Amines,  inundations,  and  earth- 
quakes; and  continually  deilroying  each 
other  with  fire  and  fword ;  we  fee  fleets  and 
armies  combating  with  favage  fury,  and  em- 
ploying againft  each  other  every  inftrument 
of  torture  and  death,  which  malevolence  can 
invent,  or  ferocity  make  ufe  of:  we  fee  the 
dying  and  the  dead  huddled  together  in 
heaps,  and  weltering  in  each  other's  blood ; 
and  can  we  be  fpeftators  of  this  horrid  tra- 
gedy, without  confidering  the  performers  as 
condemned  criminals,  compelled,  like  the 
gladiators  of  the  ancients,  to  receive  their  pu- 
nifliment  from  each  other's  hands?  The 
orator,  the  poet,  and  the  hiftorian  may  cele- 
brate them,  as  heroes  fighting  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  their  reipeftive  countries; 
but  the  chriftian  philofopher  can  look  upon 
them  in  no  other  light  than  as  condemned 
^irits  exiled  into  human  flefh,  and  fent  into 
this  world  to  chaftife  each  other  for  paft  of- 
fences^  As  individuals,  we  fee  men  affli^ed 
with   innumerable  difeafes^  which  proco^d 
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not  from  accident,  but  are  congenial  with 
their  original  formations,  and  evidently  the 
diipofitions  of  providence,  defigned  for  the 
mod  important  ends;  the  done  grows  in 
the  human  bladder,  under  the  fame  direc- 
tion as  in  the  quarry,  and  the  feeds  of  fcur- 
vy,  rheumatifm,  and  gout  are  fown  in  the 
blood  by  the  fame  omnipotent  hand,  which 
has  fcattered  thofe  of  vegetables  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  From  thefe  various  inftru- 
ments  of  torture,  numberlefs  are  the  miferies 
which  mankind  endure ;  nor  are  thofe  per- 
haps lefs  numerous,  though  lels  vifible^ 
which  they  fufFer  from  that  treachery,  in- 
juftice,  ingi'atitude,  ill-humour>  and  pcr- 
verfencfs,  with  which  they  every  hour  tor- 
ment one  another,  interrupt  the  peace  of 
fociety,  and  imbitter  the  comforts  of  do- 
mcftic  life ;  to  all  which  we  may  add,  that 
wonderful  ingenuity  which  they  poffefs,  of 
creating  imaginary,  in  the  abfence  of  real 
misfortunes^  and  that  corroiive  quality  in 
the  human  mind,  which,  for  .want  of  the 
proper  food  of  bufmefs  or  contemplation, 
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prq^s  upon  itfelf^  and  makes  folitude  into- 
lerable, and  diinking  a  moil  painful  taflc 
Who,  that  furveys  this  melancholy  pifturc 
of  the  prefent  life,  can  entertain  a  doub^ 
but  that  it  is  intended  for  a  ftate  of  punilh- 
ment,  and  therefore  muft  be  fubfequent  to 
fome  former,  in  which  this  punilhment  was 
deferved. 

Laftly,  The  opinion  of  pre-exiftence  is 
no  lefs  confirmed  by  revelation  than  by  rea- 
fon,   and  the  appearances   of  things ;  for, 
although  perhaps  it  is  no  where  in  the  New 
Teftament  explicitly  enforced,  yet  through- 
out the  whole  tenour  of  thofe  writings  it  is 
every  where  implied :  in  them  mankind  arc 
conftandy  reprefented  as  coming  into  the 
world  under  a  load  of  guilt;  as  condemned 
criminals,  the  children  of  wrath,  and  objefts 
of  divine   indignation ;   placed  in  it  for  a 
time  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  give  them  au 
opportunity  of  expiating  this  guilt  by  fuf- 
ferings,  and  regaining,  by  a  pious  and  virtu- 
ous conduft,  their  loft  ftate  of  happinefs  and 
innocence :  this  is  ftiled  working  out  their 
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falvarion,  not  prevcnringi  their  condemna* 
tiooj  for  that  is  already  pafl^  and  their  only 
hope  now  is  redennption,  that  is,  being  rcf- 
cued  from  a  ftate  of  captivity  and  fin,  in 
which  they  are  univerfally  involved.     This 
is  the  very  cflcnce  of  the  chriftian  dilpenfa- 
tion,  and  the  grand  principle  in  which  it 
difiers  from  the  religion  of  nature ;  in  every 
other  relpeft  they  are  nearly  fimilar  j  they 
both  enjoin  the  fame  moral  duties,  and  pro- 
hibit the  fame  vices  j    both  inculcate   the 
belief  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments ;  but  here  they  effcntially  difagree;  na- 
tural religion  informs  us,  that  a  juft  and  be- 
nevolent Creator  could  have  no  other  defigq 
in  placing  us  in  this  world,  but  to  make  us 
happy,  and  that,  if  we  commit  no  extraor- 
dinary crimes,  we  may  hope  to  he  fo  in  ano- 
ther; but  chriftianity  teaches  a  feverer  and 
more  alarming  lefTpn,  and  acquaints  us,  that 
we  are  admitted  into  this  life  opprelTed  with 
guilt  and  depravity,  which  we  lipuf^;  atone 
for  by  fuffering   its   ufual  calamities,    and 
work  off  by  ads  of  pofitive  virtue,  before 
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we  Can  hope  for  happinefs  in  another.  Now>  if 
by  all  this  a  pras-exiftent  (Vate  is  not  conftantly 
fuppofed,  that  is,  that  mankind  have  exiftcd 
in  fome  ftate  previous  to  the  prefent,  in 
which  this  guilt  was  incurred,  and  this  de- 
pravity contraited,  there  can  be  no  mean- 
ing at  all,  or  fuch  a  meaning  as  contradidls 
every  principle  of  common  fenfe — that  guile 
can  be  contracted  without  acting,  or  that  we 
can  a£t  without  exifting:  fo  undeniable  is 
this  inference,  that  it  renders  any  pofitive  af- 
fcrtion  of  a  prae-cxiftent  ftate  totally  ufelefsj 
as,  if  a  man  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance 
into  a  new  country  was  declared  a  criminal, 
it  would  furely  be  unncceffary  to  "affert,  that 
he  had  lived  in  fome  other  before  he  came 
there. 

In  all  our  refearches  into  abftrufc  fubjefts, 
there  is  a  certain  clue,  without  which,  the 
further  we  proceed  the  more  we  are  be- 
wildered, but  which  being  fortunately  dif- 
covered,  leads  us  at  once  through  the  whole 
labyrinth,  puts  an  end  to  our  difficulties, 
and  opens  a  fyftem  perfeftly  clear,  confift- 
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cnt,  and  intelligible.  The  do£hine  of  pne- 
eziftence,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  fome 
paft  ftate  of  guilt  and  difobedience^  I  take 
to  be  this  very  clue  j  which,  if  we  conftandy 
carry  along  with  us,  we  fhall  proceed  un- 
embarrafled  through  all  the  intricate  myfte- 
ries  both  of  nature  and  revelation,  and  at 
hft  arrive  at  fo  clear  a  profpedt  of  the  wife 
and  juft  dilpenfations  of  our  Creator,  as  can- 
not fail  to  afford  compleat  fatis&dion  to  the 
moft  inquifitive  fceptic. 

For  inftance  5  Are  we  unable  to  anfwer 
that  important  queftion.  Whence  came  evil  ? 
that  is,  why  a  Creator  of  mfinite  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  fhould  have  formed 
a  world  replete  with  fo  many  imperfeftions, 
and  thofe  fo  produAive  of  calamities  to  its 
inhabitants  ?  this  clue  will  dircA  us  to  this 
fatis&ftory  reply,  as  far  as  the  queftion  re* 
lates  to  the  evils  of  the  prefent  life — Becaufe 
he  defigned  it  for  a  place  of  puniflunent  and 
probation,  for  which  it  is  perfeftly  adapted  j 
and  we  can  be  no  more  furprifed  to  fee  fuch 
a  world  as  this  make  a  part  of  the  univerfal 
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lyftcm,  than  to  fee  a  magnificent  prilbn  with 
all  its   appendages   of  punilhment,  whips, 
pillories,  and  ^bbets,  make  a  part  of  a  large, 
populous,  and  well-governed  city.     Arc  wc 
under  difficulties  to  compr^shend  why  the 
fame  omnipotent  and  benevolent  Creator 
fhould   fill  this  world  with  inhabitants  fo 
wicked,  and  fb  miferable  ?  this  clue  will 
immediately  lead  us  to  a  folution  of  them, 
and  point  out  the  true  reafon — ^becaufe  diey 
arc  fent  hither  to  be  pumihed  and  reformed. 
Do  we  rejedt  all  thofe  paflkges  in  the  New 
Tcftament  as  derogatory  to  the  divine  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs,  which  declare,  that  man- 
kind come  into  this  world  under  a  load  of 
guilt  and  depravity,  and  under  the  difplea- 
fiire  of  their  Creator?— no  fooner  arc  wc 
brought  by  this  clue  within  fight  of  a  prae- 
exiftent  (late,  in  which  this  guilt  and  de- 
pravity may  have  been  contrafted,  but  our 
incredulity  vanilhes,  and  we  perceive  plain- 
ly, that  their  admiffion  into  this  world,  un- 
der thofe  circumftances,  is  not  only  confident 
with  the  juftice  of  God,  but  the  ftrongeft 
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inftance  of.  his  mercy  and  benevolence  i  ad 
by  it  they  are  enabled  to  purge  off  this  de- 
pravity, to  expiate  their  offences,  and  to  re- 
inflate  themrdves  in  his  favour. 

Thus  is  a  prse-exiftent  ftate,  I  think,  clear- 
ly demonftrated,  by  the  principles  of  reafon, 
the  appearances  of  things,  and  the  fcnfc  of 
revelation  i  all  which  agree,  that  this  world 
is  intended  for  a  place  of  punilhment,  as 
well  as  probation,  and  muft  therefore,  refer 
to  fome  former  period}  for,  as  probation 
implies  a  future  life,  for  which  it  is  prepa- 
ratory, fo  punifhment  muft  imply  a  former 
ftate,  in  which  offences  were  committed,  for 
which  it  is  due  i  and  indeed  there  is  not  a 
fingle  argument  drawn  from  the  juftice  of 
God,  and  the  feemingly  undeferved  fuSer- 
ings  of  many  in  the  prefent  ftate,  which  can 
be  urged  in  proof  of  a  future  life,  which 
proves  not  with  fuperior  force  the  exiftence 
of  another,  which  is  already  paft. 


D  I  S- 
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DISQJUISITION    IV. 


ON     THE     NATURE     OF     TIME. 


WE  are  fo  accuftomcd  to  conneft  our 
ideas  of  time  with  the  hiftory  of 
what  pafTes  in  it^  that  isj  to  miftake  a  fuc* 
ceflion  of  thoughts  and  aftions  for  time, 
that  we  find  it  extrennely  difficult,  perhaps 
impoflible,  totally  to  feparate  or  diftinguilh 
them  from  each  other  :  and  indeed,  had  wc 
power  to  effeft  this  in  our  minds,  all  human 
langu^e  is  fo  formed,  that  it  would  fail  us 
in  our  expreflion:  yet  certain  it  is,  that 
time  abftrafted  from  the  thoughts,  a6Hons, 
and  motions'  which  pafs  in  it,  is  aftually 
nothing :  it  is  only  the  mode  in  which  fome 
created  beings  are  ordained  to  exift,  but  in 
itfelf  has  really  no  exiilencc  at  all. 

Though  this  opinion  may  feem  chimerical 
to  many,  who  have  not  much  confidered  the 
fubjeft,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  neWj  for  it  was 
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long  fince  adopted  by  fome  of  the  mod  ce« 
lebrated  philofophers  of  antiquity,  particu- 
larly by  the  Epicureans  ^  and  is  thus  well 
exprefied  by  Lucretius : 

Tempus  item  ftr  ft  non  eft  \  fed  rebus  ah  ipfis 
Cim/equitier /enfus^  tranfoBmn  quod  Jit  in  atjo. 
Turn  qua  res  inftaty  quid  porro  deindefequatur\ 
Nee  perfiy  quemquam  tempus  fentire^fatendum  eft^ 
Semotum  ah  ufum^  motu,  pldeidaque  quiete. 

Time  of  itfelf  is  nothing;  but  from  thought 
Receives  its  rife,  by  laboring  fancy  wrought. 
From  things  confidered :  while  we  think  on  fome 
As  prefenty  fome  as  pad,  and  fome  to  come : 
No  thought  can  think  on  Time,  that's  ftill  confefs'd. 
Bat  thinks  on  things  in  motion,  or  at  reft. 

CafiECH. 

From  obferving  the  diurnal  revolutions  of 
the  fun,  and  the  various  tranfaftions  which 
pais  during  thole  revolutions,  we  acquire 
conceptions  of  days ;  by  dividing  thefe  days 
we  form  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds  %  and 
by  mxiltiplying  them,  months,  years,  and 
ages;  then  by  meafuring  thefe  imaginary 
periods  againft  each  other,  and  bellowing 

on 
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on  each  diftinft  denominations,  we  give* 
them  the  appearance  of  fomething  real: 
yefterday,  which  is  paft,  and  to-morrow, 
which  is  not  yet  come,  affume  the  fame  rea- 
lity as  the  prefent  day ;  and  thus  we  imagine 
time  to  refemble  a  great  book,  one  of  whole 
pages  is  every  day  wrote  on,  and  the  reft  re- 
mam  blank,  to  be  filled  up  in  their  turns 
with  fche  events  of  futurity;  whilft  in  faft 
this  is  all  but  the  delufion  of  our  own  imagi- 
nations, and  time  is  nothing  more  than  the 
manner  in  which  paft,  prefent,  and  future 
events  fucceed  each  other ;  yet  is  this  de- 
lufion fo  correfpondent  with  our  prefent  ftate, 
and  fo  woven  up  with  all  human  language, 
that  without  much  refleftion  it  cannot  be 
perceived,  nor  when  perceived  can  it  be  re- 
medied ;  nor  can  I,  while  endeavouring  to 
prove  time  to  be  nothing,  avoki  treating  it 
as  fomething  in  almoft  every  line. 

There  feems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things 

two  modes  of  exiftence ;  one,  in  which  all 

events,  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  appear  in 

one  vicwi  which>  if  the  expreffion  may  be 
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allowed,  I  ihall  cdl  perpetually  inftantane^ 
ous ;  and  which,  as  I  apprehend^  conftitutes, 
Eternity :  the  other,  in  which  all  things  arc 
preiented  feparately  and  fucceffively^  which 
produces  what  we  call  Time. 

Of  the  firftof  thefe  human  reafon  can  af- 
fi>rd  us  no  manner  of  conception ;  yet  it  af- 
fures  us,  on  the  ftrongeft  evidence,  that  fuch 
muft  be  the  exiftehce  of  the  Supreme  Cre* 
ator  of  all  things,  that  fuch  probably  may  be 
the  exiftence  of  many  fuperior  orders  of  cre- 
ated beings,  and  that  fuch  poflibly  may  be 
our  own  in  another  (late :  to  beings  fo  con- 
ftituted,  all  events  paft,  prcfent,  and  future 
arc  prefented  in  one  congregated  mafs, 
which  to  us  are  fpread  out  in  fucceflTion  to 
adapt  them  to  our  temporary  mode  of  per- 
ception: in  thefe  ideas  have  no  fucceflion, 
and  therefore  to  their  thoughts,  aftions,  or 
exiftence,  time,  which  is  fucceflion  only,  can 
bear  not  the  leaft  relation  whatfoever.  To 
exiftence  of  this  kind  alone  can  eternity  be- 
long 5  for  eternity  can  never  be  compofed  of 
finite  parts,  which,  however  multipliedi  can 

never 
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never  become  infinite ;  but  muft  be  fome- 
thing  fimple,  uniform,  invariable,  and  indi- 
vifible;  permanent,  though  inftantaneous^ 
and  endlefs  without  progreffion.  There  arc 
fome  remarkable  exprcflions  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  alluding  to  this 
mode  of  exiftence ;  in  the  former,  God  is 
denominated  lam*;  and  m  the  latter,  Chrift 
fays.  Before  Abraham  waSy  Fam-f:  both  evi- 
dently implying  duration  without  fuccef* 
fion  :  from  whence  the  fchoolmen  probably 
derive  their  obfcure  notions  of  luch  a  kind 
of  duration,  which  they  explain  by  the  more 
obfcure  term  ofzpunSlumftans. 

With  the  other  mode  of  exiftence  we  are 
fufEciently  acquayited,  being  that  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  us,  and  all  things 
around  us,  during  our  refidence  on  this  ter- 
reftrial  globe ;  in  which  all  ideas  follow 
each  other  in  our  minds  in  a  regular  and 
uniform  fucceflion,  not  unlike  the  tickings 
pf  a  clock  5  and  by  that  means  all  objedb  are 

•  Exod.  iv.  14.  I  John  viii.  58. 
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prefented  to  our  imaginations  in  the  fame 
progreffive  manner :  ^nd  if  any  vary  much 
from  that  deftined  pace,  by  too  rapid,  or 
too  flow  a  motion,  they  immediately  become 
to  us  totally  imperceptible.  We  now  per- 
ceive every  one,  as  it  paflcs,  through  a 
fmall  aperture  feparately,  as  in  the  camera 
obfcura,  and  this  we  call  time;  but  at  the 
conclufion  of  this  ftate  we  may  probably 
exift  in  a  manner  quite  different  j  the  win- 
dow may  be  thrown  open,  the  whole  profpeA 
appear  at  one  view,  and  all  this  apparatus^ 
which  we  call  time,  be  totally  done  away : 
for  time  is  certainly  nothing  more,  than 
the  fliifting  of  fcenes  neceffary  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  tragi-comical  farce,  which 
we  are  here  exhibiting,  and  muft  undoubt- 
edly end  with  the  conclufion  of  the  drama. 
It  has  no  more  a  real  effence,  independent  of 
thought  and  aftion,  than  fight,  hearing,  and 
finell  have,  independent  of  their  proper  or- 
gans, and  the  animals  to  whom  they  belong  -, 
and  when  they  ceafe  to  exift,  time  can  be 
no  more,     There  are  alfo  fcveral  paffages 

in 
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in  the  fcriptures^  declaring  this  annihilation 
of  timcj  at  the  confummation  of  all  things: 
And  the  AngeU  wbkh  IJawftmdupm  tbejea 
and  the  earthy  lifted  up  his  hand  towards  hea^ 
ven^  and /wore  hy  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
every  6ff.  that  there fhould  be  time  no  longer"^. 

To  this  opinion  of  the  non-entity  of  time 
it  has  by  fome  been  objeded,  diat  time  has 
many  attributes  and  powers  inherent  in  its 
nature;  and  that  whatever  has  attributes 
and  powers,  muft  itfelf  exift :  it  is  infinite, 
(ay  they,  and  eternal;  it  contains  all  things; 
and  forces  itfelf  on  our  imagmations  in  the 
abfence  of  all  other  exiftence.  But  to  this  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  the  human  mind  is 
able  in  the  very  fame  manner  to  realize  no- 
thmg;  and  then  all  the  fame  attributes  and 
powers  are  applicable  with  equal  propriety 
to  that  nothing,  thus  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
thing:    . 

f  Nothing,  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  fhade ! 
Thou  had'ft  a  being,  ere  the  world  was  made» 
And  well  fix'd  are  alone  of  ending  not  afraid. 

•  Rev.  X.  5.  t  Lord  Rochefter. 
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Nothing  is  infinite,  artd  eternal;  that  is, 
hath  neither  beginning  nor  end :  it  contains 
^U  things  i  that  is,  it  begins  where  all  exift- 
cnce  ends,  and  therefore  furrounds  and  con- 
tains all  things :  it  forces  itfelf  on  the  mind, 
in  the  abfcnce  of  all  exiftence;  that  is, 
where  we  fuppofe  there  is  no  exiftence,  we 
muft  fuppofe  there  is  nothing:  this  exaft 
refcmblance  of  their  attributes  and  powers, 
more  plainly  demonftrates,  that  time  is  no- 
thing. 

From  this  non- exiftence  of  time  thus 
cftablilhed,  many  concluflons  will  arife,  both 
ufeful  and  entert^ingj  from  whence  per- 
haps new  lights  may  be  thrown  on  feveral 
ipeculations  religious  and  metaphyfical, 
whofe  outlines  I  ftiall  juft  venture  to  trace, 
and  leave  thern  to  be  filled  up  by  abler 
pens. 

I  ft.  If  time  be  no  more  than  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  ideas  and  adtions,  however  thefe  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  time  will  be  juft 
the  fame :  that  is,  neither  longer  or  ftiorter, 
provided  the  fame  ideas  and  actions  fucceed 
pne  another,  as  far,  I  mean,  as  it  relates  to 

beings 


beings  fo  thinking  and  afting.  For  inftancc, 
were  the  earth  and  all  the  celeftial  bodies  to 
pcrforni  the  fame  revolutions  in  one  day, 
which  they  now  perform  in  a  whole  year, 
and  were  all  the  ideas,  aftions,  and  lives  of 
mankind  haftened  on  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion, the  period  of  our  lives  would  not  be  in 
die  Icaft  (hortened  -,  but  that  day  would  be 
cxadUy  equal  to  the  prefent  year :  if  in  the 
fpace  of  feventy  or  eighty  of  thefe  days  a 
man  was  bom,  educated,   and  grown  up, 
had  cxercifed  a    profeffion,   had  fcen  his 
children    come    to   maturity,    his    grand- 
children  fucceed  them,    and,  during   this 
period,  had  had  all  his  ideas  and  aftions, 
all  his  enjoyments  and  fufFerings,  accelerated 
in  the  fame  proportion,  he  would  not  only 
feem  to  himfelf,  and  to  all  who  lived  in  the 
fame  ftate  with  him,  and  meafured  time  by 
the  fame  ftandard,  to  have  lived  as  long,  but 
aftually  and  in  faft  would  have  lived  as  long 
as  one  who  refides  on  this  globe  as  great  a 
number  of  our  prefent  years. 

?dly.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that 

the 
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tfcc  life  of  every  man  muft  be  longer  or 
Ihorter,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his 
thoughts  and  actions  >  for  was  it  poflible  for 
a  man  to  think  and  a6t  as  much  in  an  hour 
as  in  a  year,  that  hour,  as  far  as  it  related 
to  him,  would  not  only  feem,  but  aftually 
become  a  year.     On  the  other  hand,  was  it 
poffible  for  a  man  totally  to  abftain  from 
rfiinking  and  afting  for  an  hour,  or  a  year, 
time,  widi  regard  to  him,  for  that  period, 
would  have  no  exiftence  i  or,  could  he  keep 
one  idea  iixed  in  his  mind,  and  continue  one 
fingle  a6t  during  the  fame  fpace,  time,  which 
is  a  fuccellion  only  of  ideas  and  adions, 
muft  be  equally  annihilated :  whether  thefe 
ickas  and  a£tions  are  exercifed  on  great  or 
Kttlc  occafions,  whether  they  are  produftivc 
of  pleafing  or  painful  fcnfations,  with  regard 
to  this  purpofe  their  effefts  will  be  the  fame  j 
neither  their  importance  or  confequences 
will  add  any  thing  to  time,  but  their  num- 
bers and  celerity  moft  undoubtedly  will. 
Our  lives,  therefore,  when  diverfified  with  a 
variety  of  objedbs^  and  bufied  in  a  multipli- 
city 
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city  of  purfuits,  though  perhaps  l^fs  happy, 
will  certainly  be  longer,  than  when  dofc4 
away  in  floth,  inaftivity,  and  apathy. 

3dly»  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  we 
can  form  no  judgment  of  the  duration  of  the 
lives,  enjoyments,  and  fufFerings  of  other 
animals,  with  the  progreflion  of  whofe  ideas 
we  are  totally  unacquainted,  and  who  may 
be  framed  in  that  refpedt,  as  well  as  iry  many 
others,  fo  widely  different  from  ourfelves. 
The  gaudy  butterfly,  that  flutters  in  the  fun- 
fhine  but  for  a  few  months,  may  live  as  long 
as  the  ftupid  tortoife  that  breathes  for  a  cen- 
tury;  the  infeft,  that  furvives  not  one  diumal 
revolution  of  the  fun,  may,  for  any  thing  wc 
know,  epjoy  an  age  of  happinefs ;  and  the 
miferablc  horfe,  that  appears  to  us  to  fuflfer 
the  drudgery  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  may 
finifh  his  laborious  uflc  in  as  many  months, 
days,  or  hours. 

4thly.  For  the  like  reafons  we  can  judge 
but  very  imperfeftly  of  what  are  real  eyils  in 
the  univerfal  fyftem,  whilft  we  remain  in  this 
temporal  ftate  of  c^iftence,  in  which  all 
(hings  are  exhibited  to  us  by  fcraps,  one 
2  af^f 
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after  the  other;  for  thefe  detached  portions, 
which  viewed  feparately,  feem  but  mif- 
ihapen  blotches^  may  to  beings,  who  in  an 
eternal  ftate  fee  paft,  prefent,  and  fiiture,  all 
delineated  on  one  canvafs,  appear  as  well- 
cUfpbfed  Ihades  neceffary  to  render  perfedt 
the  whole  mod  beautiful  landfkip.  Nay^ 
even  pain,  that  taken  fingly  is  fo  pungent 
and  difagreeable  a  potion,  when  thrown  into 
the  cup  of  univerfal  happinefs,  may,  perhaps, 
add  to  it  a  flavour,  which  without  this  infli- 
fion  it  could  not  have  acquired. 

fthly.  If  rime  has  itfelf  no  exiftence,  it 
can  never  put  an  end  to  the  exiftence  of  any 
thing  clfe  j  and  this  feems'  no  inconclufivc 
argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul ; 
for  if  any  thing  is,  and  no  caufe  appears  to 
us  why  it  fliould  ceafe  to  be,  we  can  have 
no  good  reafon  to  believe  that  it  will  not 
continue.  Whatever  has  no  conneftion  with 
time  muft  be  eternal :  now  the  only  pro- 
perty of  the  foul,  with  which  we  arc  ac- 
quainted, is  thought,  which  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  umej  whence  it  is  rcafonable  to 

fuppofc. 
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fuppofe,  that  the  fbul  itfelf  is  equally  uncon- 
ncfted  with  it,  and  confequcntly  eternal. 
Even  in  material  beings  we  fee  continual 
mutations,  but  can  perceive  no  fymptoms  of 
annihilation  -,  and  therefore  we  have  furely 
lefs  caufe  to  fufpeft  it  in  immaterial :  from 
whence  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  cf- 
libnces  of  all  things  are  eternal,  that  is,  unre- 
lative  to  time,  and  that  it  is  only  our  man- 
ner of  perceiving  them,  that  caufes  them  to 
appear  temporal  to  us  j  paft,  prefent,  and 
future  being  not  inherent  in  their  natures, 
but  only  in  our  progreflive  mode  of  per- 
ception. 

6thly.  From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
perceive  into  what  amazing  abfurdities  many 
of  our  ableft  divines  and  metaphyficians 
have  plunged,  in  their  inveftigations  of  eter- 
nity ;  for  making  which  their  receipt  is  ufii- 
ally  this :  they  take  of  time  a  fufficient 
quantity,  and,  chopping  it  in  fmall  pieces, 
they  difpofe  them  in  imaginary  lengths, 
which  they  diftinguiQi  by  the  names  of  mi- 
nutcSj  hours,  days,  years,  and  ages ;  then 

feeling 
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feeling  In  their  own  minds  a  power  of  mul- 
tiplying thefe  as  often  as  they  think  fit,  they 
heap  millions  upon  millioivs;  and  finding 
this  power  to  be  a  machine  that  may  be 
worked  backwards  and  forwards  with  equal 
facility,  they  extend  their  line  both  ways,, 
and  fo  their  eternity  is  compleated,  and  fit 
for  ufe :  they  then  divide  it  in  the  middle, 
and  out  of  a  fmgle  eternity  they  make  two, 
as  they  term  them,  a  parte  ante^  and  a  parte 
foft  J  each  of  which  having  one  end,  may  be 
drawn  out,  like  a  juggler's  ribband,  as  long 
as  they  pleafe.  The  contradiftions  fo  ma- 
nifeft  in  this  fyftem,  fufficiently  declare  its 
feUhood ;  for  in  adopting  it  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge, that  each  half  of  this  eternity  is 
equal  to  the  whole ;  that  in  each  the  num- 
ber of  days  cannot  exceed  that  of  the  months, 
nor  the  months  be  more  numerous  than  the 
years,  they  being  all  alike  infinite;  that 
whether  it  commenced  yefterday,  or  ten  thou- 
fand  years  fince,  the  length  of  its  duration 
muft  be  the  fame  j  for  the  length  depends 
not  on  the  beginning,  but  on  the  end,  but 

that 
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chat  cannot  be  different,  where  there  is  no 
end  at  all :  the  abfurdity  of  all  thcfe  propo- 
fitions  is  too  glaring  to  (land  in  need  of  any 
refiitation ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  whatever 
contains  parts,  length,  or  numbers,  can  ne- 
ver be  infinite ;  whatever  had  a  beginning 
muft  have  an  end,  becaufe  beginnii^  and 
ending  are  the  modes  of  temporary  exift* 
ence :  what  has  no  end  could  have  no  be* 
ginning,  becaufe  both  are  equally  incon*. 
fiftent  with  eternity.  In  truth,  all  thefc  ab- 
furditics  arife  from  applying  to  eternity  our 
ideas  of  time,  which,  being  two  modes  of 
cxiftence  intirely  different,  bear  not  the  leaft 
relation  to  each  other :  time  is  in  its  nature 
finite  and  fucceffive;  eternity  infinite  and 
inilantaneous  -,  and  therefore  their  properties 
are  no  inore  applicable  to  each  other,  thaa 
thofe  of  (bunds  to  colours,  or  of  colours  ta 
founds ;  and  we  can  no  more  form  etemitf 
out  of  time,  th^n,  by  mixing  red,  blue^  and 
green,  we  can  compofe  an  anthem  or  an 
opera. 

7thly, 
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ythly.  From  hence  appears  the  neceffityi 
in  our  confidcrations  on  thefe  fubjefb,  of 
keeping  our  ideas  of  thefe  two  modes  of  cr- 
iftence  intirely  and  conftandy  diftinft,  as  they 
themfclves  are  in  nature;  by  which  means 
we  fhall  prcfendy  Iwecp  away  many  of  thofe 
theological  and  metaphyfical  cobwebs^  which 
now  encumber  and  difgrace  our  moft  learned 
libraries;  and  cut  fhort  many  impertinent 
enquiries  concerning  the  creadon  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  God's  foreknowledge  and  predeftina- 
tion,  the  prse-cxiftent  and  future  ftate  of 
fouls,  the  injuftice  of  eternal  puniflunents, 
and  the  fleep  of  the  foul,  wkh  numberlels 
others  of  die  fame  kind,  all  derived  from  in- 
judicioufly  blending  and  confounding  thefe 
two  kinds  of  exiftence  together,  and  apply- 
ing notions  and  expreffions  to  one,  which  can 
only  with  propriety  belong  to  the  other. 

To  enter  largely  into  thefe  abftrufe  and 
intricate  fubjefts,  would  require  a  folio ;  I 
fliall  therefore  only  fay  one  word  or  two  to 
eachr 

It 
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It  has  been  frequently  alkedy  why  God 
created  the  univerfe  at  the  time  in  which  he 
did  create  it,  and  why  he  fuffered  millions 
of  ages  to  pafs  away  before  the  commence- 
ment of  fo  glorious  a  work?  to  this  it  may 
be  replied  with  equal  concifcncfs  and  truth, 
that  in  feft  no  fuch  ages  ever  did  or  could 
pafe  before  it  was  created ;  nor  was  it  created 
in  any  time  at  all ;  for  neither  the  eflence  or 
actions  of  God  have  the  mo(t:  diflant  relatioa 
to  time ;  he  has  been  pleafed  in  his  infinite 
wifdom  to  beftow  on  fome  parts  of  his  Crc*- 
tion  a  temporal  mode  of  exiftence^  and  &om 
this  alone  time  derives  its  origin :  to  iuppole 
time  antecedent  to  temporal  exiftence>  is  to 
fuppofe  effects  to  precede  their  caufes  -,  and 
not  lefs  abford  than  to  imagine,  that  there 
could  be  perception  before  fcnfirive  beings, 
or  thought  before  intelligent  beings  exifted. 
Thirvcryqueftion  proves  the  abfurdity  of 
conneding  time  and  eternity  together;  for 
if  God's  power  of  creating  is  coseval  with 
his  exiftence,  that  exigence  eternal,  and  that 
eternity  only  time  extended;  this  evident 

Vol.  III.  Q^  contradiftioii 
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ocmtradiftionf  follows^,  diat  Gcxl,  diough  al- 
ways equally  able,  yet  in  faft  never  could 
create  any  thing  fo  fbon,  but  that  he  might 
have  created  it  fooncr :  that  is  in  others  words, 
that  he  never  could  create  any  thing  as  foon  as 
he  could.  All  this  puzzle  arifes  from  our  fool- 
iihly  fuppofing,  that  eternal  and  temporal  be- 
in^  muft  aA  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  each 
other:  if  we  do  any  thing,  it  mud  be  done  at 
(bme  time  or  other  ^  but  God  a6bs  in  ways  as 
different  from  ours,  as  inconceivable  to  us ; 
his  ways  are  not  like  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  like  our  thoughts:  one  day  is  to 
him  as  a  thoufand  years,  and  a  thoufand 
years  as  one  day ;  that  is,  neither  of  them, 
with  his  manner  of  exifting,  thinking,  or 
a£ling,  have  any  connedtion  whatever. 

All  difputes  about  God's  foreknowledge 
and  predeftination,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  derive  their  birth  entirely  from  the  fame 
abfurd  fuppofition.  Foreknowledge  and  pre- 
deftinadon  imply  fucceflion,  and  are  relative 
to  time,  which  has  no  relation  to  the  eflence 
or  perception  of  the  Creator  of  all  things ; 
amd  therefore^  in  the  fenfe  ufually  applied  to 

them^ 
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them,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  He  knows  all  things,  and 
ordains  all  things;  bat  as  all  things  arc 
equally  prefent  to  the  divine  intuition,  it  is 
impoflible  that  he  can  foreknow  or  predefli- 
nate  any  thing. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  all  queftions  con- 
cerning the  prse-exiftent  and  future  ftate  of 
the  foul,  arifing  likewife  from  confounding 
our  ideas  of  thefe  two  modes  of  exiftence, 
temporal  and  eternal :  whenever  the  foul  is 
united  with  a  body,  perceiving  all  things  by 
fucceflion  through  material  organs,  it  ac- 
quires ideas  of  time,  and  can  form  none  of 
cxiftence  unconnefted  with  it;  but  when- 
ever this  union  is  diffolved,  it  probably  re- 
turns again  to  its  native  mode  of  eternal 
exiftence,  in  which  the  whole  circle  of  its 
perception  being  at  once  vifible ;  it  has  no- 
thing further  to  do  with  time ;  it  is  neither 
old  CM"  young,  it  lives  no  more  in  the  feven- 
teenth  than  in  the  fcventh  century,  no  nearer 
to  the  end  than  the  beginning  of  the  world : 
aU  ideas  of  years  and  ages,  of  prse-exiftencc 
0^2  and 
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snd  futurity,  of  beginning  and  ending,  will 
be  totally  obUteraced;  and  poflTibly  it  will 
be  as  incapable  of  forming  any  conceptions 
of  time,  as  it  is  now  of  eternity.  The  foul, 
therefore,  being  quite  unconne6bed  with 
time,  whenever  it  is  unconnefted  with  a 
body,  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  exift  in 
another  time,  either  prior  or  pofterior,  but 
only  in  another  manner. 

Every  argument  alfo  endeavouring  to  prove 
the  injuilice  and  diiproportion  of  eternal  pu* 
nifhments  for  temporal  offences,  is  founded  on 

^  the  fame  erroneous  principles,  and  admits  of 
the  fame  anfwerj  that  all  computadons  of  the 
magnitude  of  fuch  punifhments  from  their 
duradon,  by  heaping  years  and  ages  upon 
each  other,  are  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  with 
that  ftate  in  which  they  are  to  be  inflifbed : 
crimes  will  there  be  punifh^d  according  to 

-  the  degrees  of  their  malignity,  but  neither 
for  a  long,  or  a  (hort,  nor  for  any  dme  at  all : 
for  all  punifhments  muft  be  correfpondent  to 
the  ftate  in  which  they  are  fuffered:  in  an 
eternal  fUte^  they  nnifl  be  eternal,  in  a  tenv- 

poral 
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poral  they  muft  be  temporal;  for  it  is 
equally  impolfible^  that  a  being  can  be  pu. 
niflied  for  a  time,  where  no  time  is,  as  that  it 
(hould  be  punilhed  everlaftingly  in  a  flate 
which  itlelf  cannot  lafl.  As  therefore; 
from  the  nature  of  things,  this  difpenfation 
is  neceflary,  it  cannot  be  unjuft,  and  from 
the  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Au- 
thor of  nature,  we  may  reafonably  pitfume 
that  it  cannot  be  difpropordoned  to  its  fe- 
veral  objefts. 

The  non-entity  of  time  will  (crve  like- 
wife  to  fettle  a  late  ingenious  controveriy, 
and  fhew,  that,  like  moft  others  of  the  kind^ 
it  is  a  difpute  only  upon  words :  this  con- 
troveriy is  concerning  the  fleep  of  the  foul ; 
that  is,  whether  it  enters  into  a  flate  of  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifcry  immediately  on  its  diflblu. 
tion  from  the  body,  or  remains  in  a  ftate  of 
profound  infcnfiWlity  till  the  general  judg- 
ment, and  then  receives  its  final  fentence, 
and  fuffers  its  execution :  for  if  time  is  no- 
thing but  the  thoughts  and  aftions  which 
pals  in  it,  the  condition  of  the  foul,  whether 
0.3  it 
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it  deeps  or  not,  will  be  cxaftly  the  fame : 
nor/will  the  final  fentence  be  one  moment 
deferred  by  fuch  a  ftate  of  infcnfibility,  how 
long  Ibever  it  may  continue ;  for  though, 
during  diat  period,  many  revolutions  of  the 
fun,  and  of  empires,  miay  take  place,  many 
millions  of  thoughts  and  adions  may  pafs, 
which  not  only  meafure  time,  but  create  it ; 
yet  with  regard  to  the  foul  fo  deeping,  none 
of  theie,  that  is,  no  time  will  pafs  at  all ; 
and,  if  no  time  intervenes,  judgment,  how* 
ever  remote  with  regard  to  others,  will  as 
Inftandy  foUow  its  diflblution,  as  if  that  had 
happened  the  precedent  moment.  But  if, 
according  to  the  foregoing  principles,  the 
jR>ul  in  a  feparate  ftate  bears  no  relation  to 
dme,  then  no  event  in  which  it  is  there 
Concerned  can  be  before  or  after  another, 
cither  nearer  or  ferthcr  from  any  period, 
from  death  or  judgment,  from  the  creation 
or  diflblution  of  this  planetary  fyftem :  this 
we  fee  muft  at  once  put  an  end  to  aU  dif- 
^utes  on  this  fubjed,  and  render  the  ufe  of 
Soporifics  entirely  needlefs.  • 

After 
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After  all  that  has  been  here  advanc^,  I 
am  not  infcnfible  that  we  arc  here  fo  con- 
ftantly  conver^t  with  temporal  objefts,  and 
fo  totally  unacquainted  with  eternal,  that 
few,  very  few,  will  ever  be  able  to  abftraA 
exigence  from  time,  or  comprehend  that 
any  thing  can  exift  out  of,  and  unconnected 
with  it :  in  vam  (hould  I  fugged,  that  the 
various  planets  are  peof^ed  by  the  divine 
wifdom  with  a  variety  o(  beings,  and  even 
this  terreftrial  globe  with  innumerable  crea- 
tures, whofe  fituations  are  fo  different,  that 
their  manner  of  exiftencc  is  quite  unknown 
and  incomprehenfible  to  each  others  that 
millions  inhabit  the  impenetrable  recefles  of 
the  unfathomable  ocean,  who  can  no  more 
fqrra  conceptions  of  any  exiftence  beyond 
the  limits  of  that  their  native  element,  than 
we  ourfelves  can  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
time ;  and  that  therefore  in   reality,  time 
may  be  no  more  necefiary  to  exiftence  than 
water,  though  the  mode  of  that  exiflence  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend.     But,  I  weU 
kiiowj  thefe  analogous  arguments  have  little 
0^4  weight; 
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weight;  the  prejudice    of  education,  the 
ftrength  of  habit,  and  the  force  of  language, 
all  formed  oh  die  fuppofed  union  of  exift« 
ence  with  time,  will  perfuade  men  to  rejeft 
this  hypothefis  aa  vain  and  chimericaL     To 
all  bufy  men,  and  men  of  bufinefs,  to  all 
jogging  on  in  the  beaten  roads  of  profeflions, 
or  fcramhling  up  the  precipices  of  ambition, 
thefe  confiderations  muft  appear  unprofitable 
illufions,  if  not  incomprehenfible  nonfenle; 
for  to  endeavour  fo  comdnpe  a  merchant 
fubfifling  on  long  credit,  a  lawyer  enriched 
by  delay,  a  divine  who  has  purchafed  a  next 
prefentation,  a  general  who  is  in  no  hurry  to 
fight,  or  a  minifter  whofe  obje£fc  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  power,  that  time  is  nothing, 
is  an  arduous  talk,  and  very  unlikely  to  be 
attended  with  fucccfs.    Whoever  defircs  to 
tafte  or  underftand  fuch  abftrafted  fpecula- 
tions,  muft  leave  for  a  while  the  noify  buftle 
of  worldly  occupations,  and  retire  into  the 
fequeftered  (hades  of  folitude  and  contem- 
plation: from  whence  he  will  return  cer- 
tainly not  richer,  poffibly  not  wifer,  but  pro- 
bably 
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bably  more  fufceptible  of  amufement  fitmi 
his  own  company  for  want  of  better,  and 
more  able  to  draw  enteltainmeht  from  his 
own  imaginations ;  which  in  his  journey 
through  life  he  will  often  find  an  sicqmfidoa 
pot  altogether  inconfiderable. 


DIS- 
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DISQUISITION    V. 

cm   Tlil   AKALOOY   BETWEEN    THINGS    MA- 
TERIAL   AND    INTELLECTUAL. 

AS  all  things,  both  material  and  intellec- 
tual, are  derived  from  the  fame  om- 
nipotent author,  we  fliall  find,  on  an  accurate 
examination,  that  there  is  a  certain  analogy, 
which  runs  through  them  all,  well  worthy  of 
our  attention  and  admiration ;  that  is,  that 
there  are  in  the  elements  of  the  material 
world,  and  in  the  pafTions  and  adions  of 
mankind,  powers  and  propenfities  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  which  operate  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  material,  mo- 
ral, and  political  fyftem.  But  this  theory, 
rather  abftrufe,  is  difficult  to  be  explained, 
and  will  be  befl  elucidated  by  examples, 
which  every  day  faU  within  our  obfervation. 
In  the  material  world,  for  inftance,  wc  fee 

all 
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all  diforders  cured  by  their  own  exceflcs: 
a  fultry  calm  fails  not  to  produce  a  ftorm, 
which  diffipates  the  noxious  vapours,  and  rc- 
ftores  a  purer  air ;  the  fierceft  tempeft,  ex-, 
haufted  by  its  own  violence,  at  length  fub- 
fides;  and  an  intenfe  fun-fhine,  whilft  it 
parches  up  the  thirfty  earth,  exhales  clouds, 
which  quickly  water  it  with  refrefliing  Ihow- 
crs.  Juft  fo  in  the  moral  world,  all  our 
paflions  and  vices,  by  their  excefles,  defeat 
themfelves :  cxceffive  rage  renders  men  im- 
potent to  execute  the  mifchicfs  which  they 
threaten ;  repeated  treacheries  make  them 
unable  to  deceive,  becaufe  none  will  truft 
them;  and  extreme  profligacy,  by  the  difc 
cafes  which  it  occafions,  deftroys  their  appe- 
tites, and  works  an  unwilling  reformation. 

As  in  the  natural  world,  the  elements  arc 
rcftrained  in  their  moft  deftruftive  eflFefts, 
by  their  mutual  oppofition ;  (b  in  the  mo- 
ral, are  the  vices  of  mankind  prevented 
fix>m  being  totally  fubverfive  of  focicty,  by 
their  continually  countera6bing  each  other : 
profufion  reftores  to  the  public  the  wealth 

which 
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which  avarice  has  detained  from  it  for  a 
time ;  envy  clips  the  towering  wings  of  am- 
bition; and  even  revenge,  by  its  terrors, 
prevents  many  injuries  and  oppreffions :  the 
treachery  of  the  thief  difcovers  his  accom- 
plices }  the  perfidy  of  the  proftitutc  brings 
the  highwayman  to  juftice  ;  and  the  viUaby 
of  the  afTafTm  puts  an  end  to  the  cruelty  of  a 
tyrant. 

In  the  material  world,  the  middle  cli- 
mates, fartheft  removed  from  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  are  the  mod  falubrious  and 
moft  pleafant :  fo  in  life,  the  middle  raiiks 
are  ever  mofl  favourable  to  virtue,  and  to 
happinefs ;  which  dwell  not  in  the  extremes 
of  poverty  or -riches. 

As  throughout  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth,  advantages  knd  inconveniences  are 
difhibuted  with  a  more  impartial  hand  than 
we  on  a  tranfitory  view  are  apt  to  imagine ; 
fo  are  they  to  the  various  conditions  of  hu- . 
man  life :  if  the  more  fouthern  climates  are 
gilded  with  a  brighter  fun-lhme,  perfumed 
with' more  fragrant  gales,  an^  decorated  with 

ajgrcater 
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ti  greater  profufion  of  plants  and  flowers^ 
they  arc  at  the  fame  time  perpetually  ek- 
pofed  to  peililential  heats,  infefted  with  nox* 
iousanimals,  torn.byhurricancsj  and  rocked 
by  earthquakes,  unknown  to  the  rougher 
regions  of  the  north.  In  like  manner,  i£ 
the  rich  enjoy  luxuries,  from  which  the  poor 
are  debarred,  they  fuffer  many  difeafes  and 
difquietudes,  from  which  thofe  are  fortu^ 
nately  exempted* 

We  behold  with  admiration  the  vivid 
azure  of  the  vaulted  Ikyi  and  variegated  co- 
lours of  thediftant  clouds;  but^  if  we  ap- 
proach them  on  the  fummit  of  ibme  lofty 
mountain,  we  difcover  that  the  beauteous 
fcene  is  all  illufion,  and  find  ourfelves  in- 
volved only  in  a  dreary  fog  or  a  tempeftu- 
ous  whirlwind :  juft  fo,  in  youth,  we  lock  up 
with  pleafing  expeftation  to  the  pleafures 
and  honours,  which  we  fondly  imagine  will 
attend  maturer  age;  at  which,  if  we  arrive, 
the  brilliant  profpeft  vanilhes  in  difappoint- 
ment,  and  we  meet  with  nothing  more  than 
a  dull  inadtivity  or  turbulent  contentions^ 

The 
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The  properties  of  the  various  feaibns  of 
the  year,  the  gaiety  of  fpring,  the  vigour 
of  fummer,  the  ferenity  of  autumn,  and  the 
gloom  of  winter,  have  been  fo  often  aflimi^ 
lated  to  the  correfponding  periods  of  human 
fife ;  the  dangers  and  difquietudes  of  gran- 
deur fo  often  compared  to  the  tempeftuous 
fituation  of  lofty  mountains ;  and  the  quiet 
lafety  of  inferior  ftations,  to  the  calm  fecii- 
rity  of  the  humbler  vale,  that  a  repetition 
c(  them  here  would  be  impertinent,  and 
ufelefs ;  yet  they  all  contribute  to  point  out 
that  analogy  which  uniformly  pervades  every 
part  of  the  creation  with  which  we  arc  ac- 
quainted. 

.  Between  the  material  and  political  world, 
this  analogy  is  ftill  more  confpicuous :  in  the 
former,  every  particle  of  matter,  of  which  the 
vaft  machine  is  compofed,  is  aftuatcd  by  that 
wonderful  principle  of  attraftion,  which  re- 
ftrains,  impels,  and  direds  its  progrefs  to  the 
deftined  endj  in  the  latter,  every  individual 
of  which  the  great  political  body  is  formed^ 
is  adtuated  by  felf-intereft,  a  principle  cx- 
6  adlly 
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aiftly  fimilar,  which,  by  a  conftant  endeairour 
to  draw  all  things  to  itfelf,  rcftrains,  impels, 
and  directs  his  paflTions,  defigns,  and  aftions 
to  the  important  ends  of  government  and  fo- 
ciety.  As  the  firft  operates  with  force  in 
proportion  to  the  contents  of  the  body  in 
which  it  refides,  fo  does  the  latter ;  in  indi-r 
yiduals  it  is  fmall,  in  focieties  greater,  and 
in  populous  and  extenfive  empires  moft 
powerful.  As  the  one  afts  with  power  iQ 
proportion  to  its  diftance,  fo  does  the  other  s 
for  we  conftantly  find,  that  a  fmall  benefit 
beftowed  on  men  as  individuals,  will  influ- 
ence them  much  more  than  a  larger,  which 
they  may  receive  from  national  profperity; 
and  a  trifling  lofs,  which  immediately  afFefls 
themfelves,  is  more  regretted,  than  one 
more  confiderable,  which  they  feel  only 
through  the  medium  of  public  calamities. 
In  another  refpeft,  alfo,  they  gready  refcmblc 
each  other;  they  are  both  produftivc  of 
many  mifchiefs,  yet  both  neceflary  to  the 
well-being  and  prefervation  of  the  whole.  It 
is  attraftion  that  plunges  us  in  the  ocean ; 
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^alhes  tis  againft  the  rocks  j  tumbles  M 
from  the  precipice  j  and  pulls  down  the  tot- 
tering febric  on  our  heads:  but  it  is  this^ 
allby  that  conftitutes  all  body^  diat  binds  to- 
gether the  terreftrial  globe^  guides  the  re^ 
volving  planets  in  their  courfes^  and  without 
i  not  only  the  whole  material  fyftem  would 
be  diflbivedj  but  I  am  inclined  to  thinks 
that  matter  itfelf  muft  be  annihilated  i  for^ 
matter  being  infinitely  divifible^  without  this 
-property  it  muft  be  inBnitely  divided  i  and 
infinite  divifion  feems  to  be  nothing  leis  than 
annihilation:  for  without  attraction  there 
could  be  no  cohefion^  without  cohesion  no  fo- 
lidicyj  and  without  folidity  no  matter.  In  like 
manner^  felf-intereft^  or  what  we  miftake  for 
it^  is  the  fource  of  all  our  crimes,  and  moft 
of  our  fufferings.  It  is  this  that  feduces 
the  profligate,  by  the  profpe&  of  pleafure  i 
tempts  the  villain  by  the  hopes  of  gains  and 
bribes  the  hero  with  the  voice  of  &me :  but 
it  is  this  alio  that  is  the  fource  of  all  our 
conneftionsj  civil,  religious,  political,  and 
commercial;  that  binds  us  together  in  &^ 
milies,  in  cities,  and  in  nations,  and  direds 

our 
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our  united  labours  to  the  public  benefit : 
and  without  its  influence^  arts  and  learnings 
trade  and  manufadures,  would  be  at  an  end^ 
and  all  government,  like  matter  by  infinite 
diviiion,  would  be  annihilated. 

The  natural  world  fiibfifts  by  a  perpetual 
contention  of  the  elements  of  which  it  ia 
compofed,  the  political  by  as  conftant  acon« 
teft  of  its  internal  parties,  fbuggling  for  fu- 
periority.  In  the  former,  the  great  fyflem 
is  carried  on  by  a  continual  rotation  of  good 
and  evil,  alternately  producing,  and  fuccccd- 
ing  each  other:  continued  funfhine  produces 
tcmpefb  i  thefc  difcharge  themfclves  in  re- 
frefhing  rains ;  rains  caufe  inundations,  which, 
after  fome  ravages,  fubfiding,  alCft  commerce 
and  agriculture,  by  fcouring  out  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  fertilizing  lands;  and  funfhine 
returns  again :  fo  in  the  latter,  long  peace, 
the  political  funfhine,  generates  corruption, 
luxury,  and  faAion,  the  parents  of  defbruc- 
tive  wars  j  war  for  a  time  awakens  national 
vigour,  and  pours  down  wealth  and  plunder, 
then  caufes  inundations  of  poverty  and  dif* 

Vol.  IIL  Jl  trefs; 
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tte&i  diftrds  calls  forth  induftiy^  agricut^ 
ture,  and  commerce,  and  peace  returns  once 
more. 

As  night  and  day,  winter  and  fummer, 
are  alternately  cu-culated  over  the  various 
regions  of  the  globe;  (b  are  poverty  and 
wealth,  idlenefs  and  induftry,  ignorance  and 
fcience,  defpodfm  and  liberty,  by  an  uni- 
form proceis  arifing  fiom  their  own  natural 
conftitudons,  and  their  invariable  tfft&s 
upon  each  other.  In  poor  countries,  necef- 
fity  incites  induftry^  and  cheapnefs  of  pro- 
vifions  invites  traders  and  manufefturers  to 
refide ;  this  (bon  introduces  wealth,  learning, 
and  liberty ;  and  thefe.are  as  foon  followed  by 
profufion,  fa£tion,  and  licendouihefs  j  com- 
merce will  keep  no  (uch  company,  but,  like 
a  bird  of  paflage,  migrates  to  climes  by  po- 
Tcrty  and  cheapnefs  better  adapted  to  her 
conftitudon :  thefe,  in  their  turns,  grow 
rich,  civilized,  free,  diflblute,  and  licendous 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  fuceflively  de- 
ferted  for  the  fame  rcafbn,  and  the  fame  cir* 
cle  is  again  renewed. 

In 
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In  the  material  worlds  the  conftant  circu« 
]ation  of  the  dr^  and  Aux  and  reflux  of  the 
tides,  preferve  thofe  elements  from  a  putrid 
ftagnation;  fo  in  the  political,  controverfies> 
civil  and  religious,  keep  up  the  joints  of 
national  communities^  ^nd  prevent  them 
fix>m  finkiiig  int6  a  ftate  of  indolence  ani 
ignorance :  but  if  either  exceed  the  bounds 
of  moderation^  their  confequences  are  ex« 
tremely  fatal ;  the  former  producing  ftorms 
and  inundadonS)  and  the  latter  anaithy  and 
tonfufion.  Lord  Bacon  obferves>  that  war 
is  to  ftate^,  what  exercife  is  to  individuals  i 
and  in  this  they  are  extremely  fimilar  $  a 
proper  prbportion  may  contribute  to  health 
and  vigour,  but  too  much  emaciates  and 
wears  out  a  confHtution. 

Thus,  by  a  wife  and  wondeHul  diipoG- 
tion  of  things  materia  and  intelledual,  God 
has  infufed  into  them  all  powers  and  pro* 
penfiries  greatly  analogous^  by  which  they 
are  enabled  and  Compelled,  in  a  fimilar  man* 
her,  to  perform  their  refpeftive  parts  in  thf 
general  fyftem,  to  reftrain  their  own  cxceflcSj 
R  a  and 
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and  to  call  back  each  odier^  whenever  they 
too  far  deviate  from  their  dcftined  ends; 
and  has  £ud  unto  every  thing,  as  well  as  to 
the  ocean^  to  night  and  day,  to  winter  and 
fummer,  to  heat  and  cold,  to  rain  and  fiin- 
fliine,  to  happineis  and  mifery,  to  fcience 
and  ignorance,  to  war  and  peace,  to  liberty 
and  defpotifini  '*  Hitherto  (halt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther."  Thefe  amazing  inftances 
of  infinite  wi^m  in  the  ceconomy  of  things, 
prefenting  every  where  an  analogy  fo  re- 
markable, are  well  worthy  of  our  higheit 
admiration;  yet  have  been  but  little  ob- 
ferved,  becaufe  thefe  divine  dlfpofitions  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  no  more  than  die  neceflary 
confequences  of  previous  caufes,  and  the  in- 
variable operations  of  nature,  and  we  foiget 
that  nattffe  is  nothing  more  than  die  art  of 
her  omnipotent  author. 


DIS. 
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DISQJJISITION    VI. 

ON    RATIONAL      CHRISTIANITY. 

TO  feveral  learned  and  ingenious  wri« 
ters,  fome  do6hines  of  die  Chriftian 
religion  have  appeared  (b  contradifbory  to 
all  die  principles  of  reafon  and  equity,  that 
they  cannot  aflent  to  them,  nor  believe  that 
they  can  be  derived  from  the  fount^n  of 
all  truth  and  juftice.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
fatisfy  themfelves  and  others,  who  may  la- 
bour  under  the  fame  difficulrics,  they  have 
undertaken  the  arduous  tafk  of  reconciling 
reveladon  and  reafon  i  and  great  would  have 
been  their  merits,  had  they  begun  at  the 
right  end,  that  is,  had  they  endeavoured  to 
exalt  the  human  underftanding  to  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  the  fublime  doftrines  of  the 
gofpel,  rather  than  to  reduce  thofe  doftrines 
to  the  low  ftandard  of  human  reafon ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  themfelves  and  many 
R  3  others. 
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ethers,  diey  ha^e  made  choice  of  the  lattei^ 
method,  and,  as  the  fliortcft  way  to  cffcft  it, 
have  with  inconfidcrate  rzShnefs  expunged 
from  the  New  Teftament  every  divine  de- 
claration, which  agrees  not  exaftly  with  their 
own  notions  of  truth  and  reftitude;  and  this 
they  have  attempted  by  no  other  means,  than 
by  abfurd  explanations,  or  by  bold  aflertions 
that  they  arc  not  there,  in  ^ireft  contra- 
didion  to  the  fenfe  of  language^  and  the 
whole  tenour  of  thofe  writings  -,  as  Ibme 
philofophers  have  ventured,  in  oppoGtion  to 
all  mci^'s  fenfes,  and  even  to  their  own,  to 
deny  the  exii^ence  of  matter,  for  no  other 
rpafon,  but  becaufe  they  find  in  it  properties 
which  they  are  unable  to  account  for.  Thus 
they  have  reduced  Chriftianity  to  a  mere 
fyftem  of  ethics,  and  retain  no  part  of  it  but 
tjie  moral,  which  in  faft  is  no  charadleriftic 
part  of  it  at  all,  as  this,  though  in  a  manner 
Icls  perfeft,  makes  a  part  of  every  religion 
which  ever  app^^rcd  in  the  world.  This 
i|^nious  methoid  of  converting  Chriftianity 
into  peifm,  cannot  &il  of  acquiring  many 
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rclpcftablc  profclytcs;  for  every  virtuous 
and  pious  m^n,  who  would  be  a  Chriftian  if 
he  could,  that  is,  who  reverences  the  name 
of  Christianity,  but  cannot  aflfent  to  its  tenets, 
is  glad  to  lift  under  the  ftandard  of  any 
leader,  who  can  teach  him  to  be  a  Chriftian, 
without  believing  any  one  principle  of  that 
inftitution. 

Whoever  will  look  back  into  the  theolo- 
gical annals 'of  this  country,  will  find,  that 
during  the  laft  century,  the  fafhionable  phi- 
lofi)phers  were  for  the'  moft  part  Atheifts, 
who  afcribed  every  thing  to  chance,  fate,  or 
neceffity  j  exclufive  of  all  intelligence  or  de- 
fign :  thefe  mighty  giants,  who  fought  againft 
Heaven,  being  at  length  overthrown  by  the 
abfurdity  of  their  own  principles,  and  the 
fuperior   abilities    of  their  adverfaries,  re-  | 
treated,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent, 
to  the  more  tenable  fort  of  Deifm ;  but  here 
again,  being  freqyendy  worfted,  they  at  laft 
took  (belter  under  the  covert- way  of  rational 
Chriftianity,  where   they  now  make    their 
(land,  and  attack  revelation  with  lefi  odium, 
R  4  an4 


and  more  fuccefs^  than  from  the  open  plains 
of  profeflcd  Deifm^  becaufe  many  arc  ready 
to  rejed  the  whole  fubftance  of  theChriftian 
inftitution,.  who  would  be  {hocked  at  the 
thought  of  relinquiihing  the  name. 

If  Chriflianity  is  to  be  learned  out  of  the 
New  Teftamcnt,  and  words  have  any  mean- 
ing affixed  to  them,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  it  are  thefe — ^That  mankind  come 
into  this  world  in  a  depraved  and  fallen 
condition  j— that  they  are  placed  here  for  a 
while,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  their  falvation,  that  is,  by  a  virtuous  and 
pious  life  to  purge  off*  this  guilt  and  depra- 
vity, and  recover  their  loft  date  of  happinefs 
and  innocence,  in  a  future  life; — that  this 
they  are  unable  to  perform,  widiout  the 
grace  and  aHiftance  of  God ;— and  that  after 
their  bcft  endeavours,  they  cannot  hope  for 
pardon  from  their  own  merits,  but  only  from 
the  merits  of  Chrift,  and  the  atonement 
made  for  their  tranfgreffions  by  his  fufFer- 
ings  and  death.  This  is  clearly  the  fum 
and  fubftance  of  the  Chriftian  difpeniadon ; 

and 
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and  fo  adverfe  is  it  to  all  the  principles  of 
human  reaibn,  that,  if  brought  before  her 
tribunal,  it  muft  inevitably  be  condeninecL 
If  we  give  no  credit  to  its  divine  authoritjry 
any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  is  ufelefi ; 
and,  if  we  believe  it,  prefumptuous  in  die 
higheft  degree.  To  prove  the  reafbnablc* 
nefs  of  a  revelation,  is  in  (aft  to  deftroy  it; 
becaufe  a  revelation  implies  information  of 
fomething  which  reafon  cannot  difcover,  and 
therefore  muft  be  different  from  its  deduc*^ 
dons,  or  it  would  be  no  revelation.  If  God 
had  told  us,  that  we  come  into  this  world  in 
a  ftate  of  perfect  innocence,  void  of  all  pro* 
penfities  to  evil;  that  our  depravity  pro- 
ceeds  enurely  from  the  abufe  of  that  five* 
will,  with  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  en* 
due  us ;  that,  if  in  this  life  we  purfue  a  vit« 
tuous  conduit,  we  have  a  right  to  be  re* 
warded,  and  if  a  vicious,  we  may  expeft  to 
be  punilhcd  in  another,  except  we  prevent 
it  by  repentance  and  reformadon>  and  that 
diefe  are  always  in  our  own  power — if  God 
Jiad  informed  us  of  nodiing  moret  this  would 
6  liavc 
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have  been  no  revelation,  becaufc  it  is  juft 
what  our  reafon,  properly  employed,  might 
have  taught  us ;  but  if  he  has  thought  pro- 
per, by  fupematural  means,  to  aifure  us,  that 
our  fituation,  our  relations,  our  depravity, 
our  merits,  and  our  powers,  are  all  of  a  kind 
extremely  different  from  what  we  imagine ; 
and  that  his  difpenfations  towards  us  are 
jfbunded  on  principles  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pldned  to  us,  becaufe,  in  our  prefent  ftate, 
we  are  unable  to  comprehend  them  j  this  is 
a  revelation,  which  we  may  believe,  or  not, 
according  to  our  opinion  of  its  authority ;  but 
kt  us  not  reafon  it  into  no  revelation  at  all. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  fre- 
quently declare,  that  the  religion,  which  they 
teach,  is  a  myftery,  that  is,  a  revelation  of 
the  difpc^nfations  of  God  to  mankind,  which 
*mthout  fupematural  information  we  never 
could  have  difcovered  j  thus  St.  Paul  fays, 
^  Having  made  known  to  us  the  myftery^  of 
"  his  will,"  What  then  is  this  myftery  ?  not 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  gofpel  j  for  they 
lire  no  more  a  myftery  than  the  ethics  of 

Ariftotle. 


Ariftotle,  or  the  Offices  of  Cicero:  the 
myftery  confifts  alone  in  thefe  very  doftrinci 
which  the  Rationalift  explodes,  becaufe  they 
difagree  with  the  conclufions  of  his  reafon; 
that  is,  becauie  they  are  myfteries>  as  they 
are  avowed  to  be  by  thofe  who  taught 
them. 

But  thefe  bold  advocates  for  reafon,  un- 
derftand  not  its  extent,  its  powers,  or  the 
proper  application  of  them.  The  utmofl: 
perfeftion  of  human  reafon,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  its  own  defeifts,  and  the  limits  of 
its  own  confined  powers,  which  are  extreme- 
ly narrow.  It  is  a  lamp  which  ferves  us 
very  well  for  the  common  occupations  of 
life,  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  can  fhew 
us  no  pro^ft  at  a  diftance :  on  all  fpecula- 
tive  fubjefts,  it  is  exceedingly  fallacious,  but 
in  none  fo  frequendy  mifleads  us,  as  in  our 
religious  and  political  inquiries  i  becaufe, 
in  the  former,  we  draw  conclufions  without 
premifcs ;  and  in  the  latter,  upon  falfe  ones, 
^hus,  for  inflance,  reafon  tells  us,  that  a 
Creator,  infinitely  powerful  and  good,  could 

never 
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never  permit  aiiy  evil,  natural  or  moral,  to 
have  a  place  in  his  works;  becaufe  his 
goodnefs  muft  induce  him,  and  his  power 
enaUe  him,  to. exclude  them:  this  argument 
is  unanfwerable  by  any  thing  but  experience, 
which  every  hour  confutes  it.  Thus  again, 
realbn  aflures  us,  that  fufFcrings,  thou^ 
diey  may  be  juft  punifhments  for  paft  crimes, 
and  a  means  to  prevent  them  for  the  future, 
can  never  be  compenfations  for  them;  much 
leis  can  the  fufierings  of  one  being  atone  for 
the  guilt  of  another :  againft  this  no  ob- 
jeftion  can  be  urged,  except  the  belief  of 
mankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  the 
cxpreis  declarations  of  revelations  which 
unanimoufly  contradi£t  it,  and  afford  fuffi- 
cient  grounds  for  our  concurrence.  In  thefe 
two  initances  we  are  deceived  by  mifapply- 
ing  our  reafon  to  fubjeds  in  which  we  have 
no  premifes  to  reafon  upon;  for,  being  to- 
tally ignorant-on  what  plan  the  univerfal 
fyftem  is  formed  and  fupported,  we  can  be 
no  judges  of  what  is  good  or  evil  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole ;  and,  as  we  know  not  for 

what 
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what  ends  eirfier  guilt  or  fufFenngs  were 
ever  admitted,  we  muft  be  unable  to  com- 
prehend what   connexions  between  them 
may  poffibly  be  derived  from  thofe  ends. 
In  our  political  difcuflions,  reafon  equally 
mifleads  us;  m  thefe^  ihe  prefents  us  with 
fchemes  of  government,  in  which,  by  the 
moft  admirable  contrivances,  juftice  is  fo 
impartially  adminiftered,  property  fo  well 
guarded,  and  liberty  fo  efieifhially  fccuredy 
that  in  theory  it  feems  impoflible,  that  any 
people  under  fuch  wife  regulations  can  poC* 
fibly  &il  of  being  happy,  virtuous,  and  free ; 
but  experiment  foon  convinces  us,  that  they 
are  inadequate  lo  thefe  falutary  purpofes, 
and  that,  in  pra6bice,  they  arc  productive 
only  of  anarchy  and  conflifion.    Here  our 
errors  arife  from  reafoning  on  falfe  premifes, 
that  is,  from  fuppofing  that  mankind  will 
aft  on  principles  incompatible  with  the  vices, 
die  follies,  and  the  pafTions  of  human  nature. 
If  reafon,  therefore,  is  fo  fallible  a  judge  in 
the  little  and  low  concerns  of  human  policy, 
with  which  (he  is  daily  converfant,  how  ab- 

furd 
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ftnd  is  the  Rationalift,  who  conftitutes  her 
Ible  arbiter  in  the  difcuffions  of  the  moft 
fublime  fubjefts,  of  which  fhe  has  not  the 
leaft  comprehenfion,  the  attributes  and  dif- 
penfations  of  the  Almighty,  our  relations  to 
him>  and  our  connexions  with  paft  and  fu- 
ture dates  of  cxiftence ! 

Of  all  men,  who  are  called  Chriftians^  the 
Rationalift  feems  to  have  the  lead  pretence 
to  that  denomination :  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land acknolvledges  the  belief  of  all  the  doc« 
trines  of  this  inftitution  in  her  articlesy 
though  in  them  they  are  ill  explained,  and 
worfe  expreffed;  the  Church  of  Rome  af- 
fents  to  them  all,  but  adds  many  without 
fufiicient  authority  ^  the  Calvinift  denies 
them  not,  but  diigraces  them  by  harfh,  ob-^ 
fcure,  and  abfurd  comments ;  the  Quaker 
admits  them,  but  is  bewildered  by  enthu- 
fiaftic  notions  of  partial  infpiradons ;  and  the 
Methodift  fubfcribes  to  them  all  with  the 
utmoft  veneration,  but  (inconfiftendy)  de- 
preciates the  merit  of  moral  dunes,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  infifts  on  the  practice  of 

the 
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the  mod  rigid ;  but  the  Rationalift  repra-> 
bates  the  whole,  as  impious,  ridiculous,  and 
contradiftory  to  the  juftice  of  Gocl,^and  the 
rcafon  of  man.  Nor  is  he  lefi  adverfe  to 
the  fpirit,  than  to  the  letter  of  this  reli^on : 
the  true  Chriftian  is  humble,  teachable,  and. 
diffident;  the  Radonalifl:  is  afTuming,  obfti* 
nate,  and  felf-fufficient :  the  Chriftian  hopeth 
all  things,  fearech  all  things,  and  believeth 
all  things;  the  Rationalift  hopeth  for  no^ 
thing,  but  from  his  own  merits,  feafeth  no- 
thing from  his  own  depravity,  and  believeth 
nothing,  the  grounds  of  which  he  cannot 
perfedtly  underftand.  Why  them  muft  he 
be  a  Chriftian  ?  no  man  is  how  compelled  to 
come  in,  nor  more  obliged  to  be  a  Chriftian, 
than  a  Free-mafon ;  the  belief  of  it  is  not 
neceftary  to  his  advancement  in  life,  nor  his 
progrefs  in  any  profeflion ;  we  know  that  h» 
may  be  a  lawyer,  a  phyfician,  or  even  a  di- 
vine, without  it^  If,  on  an  impardal  enqui- 
ry, he  is  a  religious  and  moral  Deift,  why  not 
own  it?  Such  were  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Cicero;  and  it  is  ftill  a  charader  by  no 

means 
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means  di%raceful  to  a  virtuous  man.  I 
blame  no  one  for  want  of  &ith,  but  for  want 
of  fincericjr;  not  for  being  no  Chriftian^  but 
for  pretending  to  be  one,  without  believing; 
The  pnofefled  Dcift  gives  Chriftianity  fair 
play;  if  (he  cannot  defend  herfelf^  let  her 
£dls  but  die  radonal  Chriftian  aflaflinates 
her  in  the  dark :  the  firft  attacks  Chrift,  as 
did  the  muldtude,  with  fwords  and  ftaves; 
the  latter,  like  Judas,  betrays  him  with  a 
kil?^ 


DIS- 
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DISQUISITION    VII. 


t)N    OOVEltNNfENt   AND   CIVIL   LIBERTY* 


IF  Ptiy  one  cafb  his  eye  on  the  title  of  thb 
cflay,  fhort  as  it  is^  he  ^ill  fcarcely  be 
perfuaded  to  read  any  Either;  a^  he  will 
lationally  conclude,  that>  oh  a  fubjeft  fo 
hackneyed  by  the  bell  and  worft  writers  of 
all  ages,  froih  Ariftotle  to  the  newfpaper  po- 
liticians of  the  prefent  times,  nothing  can  btf 
added,  which  can  afford  either  inftrufltion  or 
entertainment :  but  fo  many  abfuid  princi- 
ples, concerning  goverrtmeht  and  liberty^ 
have  of  late  been  diflemiriated  with  iihufual 
induftry ;  principles  as  falfe  as  mifchevious^ 
as  iriconfiftent  with  comition  fenfe  as  with  all 
human  focletyj  that  it  fecnis  neceffary  that 
they  fliould  not  pafs  quite  unnoticed,  eipe-* 
daily  as  they  require  nothing  more,  than  to 
*c  fairly  ftatcd,  to  b^  refuted.  The  moft 
Vol.  IIL  S  confiderablc 
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confiderable  of  them  are  the  following ;  to 
each  of  which  I  (hall  fay  a  few  words. 
I  ft.  That  all  men  are  born  equal, 
adly.  That  all  men  are  bom  free, 
adly.  Thatallgovernmcnt  is  derived  from 

the  people. 
4thly.  That  all  govemment  is  a  conipa& 
between  the  governors  and  the  govern*'^ 
ed. 
5thly.  That  no  government  ought  to  laft 
any  longer  than  it  continues  to  be  of 
equal  advantage  to  the  two  contracting 
parties,  that  is^  to  the  governed^  as  to 
the  governors. 
Firft  then ;  That  all  men  are  bom  equal ; 
by  which  jM-opofition,  if  it  is  only  meant, 
that  aU  men  are  equaUy  born,  that  is,  that 
one  man  is  as  much  born  as  another,  I  ihall 
not  dilpute  its  truth:  but  in  every  other 
fenfe  it  is  entirely  falfe  >  for  we  daily  fee, 
that   fome    are    born    with   beautiful    and 
healthy  bodies,  and  fome  with  frames  dif- 
torted,  and  filled  with  the  moft  deplorable 

difeafcs; 
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difeafes;  fome  with  minds  fraught  widi  tlid 
feeds  of  wifdom  and  geniusi  others  with  thofe 
of  idiotifm  and  madnefs ;  fome^  by  the  lawst 
and  conftitution  of  their  countries^  arc  borri 
to  the  inheritance  of  affluent  fortunes  and 
diftinguiflied  honours,  others  to  a  life  of  po- 
verty, labour^  arid  obfcurity;  How  thclfe 
can  be  faid  to  be  bom  equals  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. If  by  this  propofition  is  to  be  un- 
deriloodj  that,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  all 
men  are  pofleffed  of  an  equal  (hare  of  power^ 
wealth,  wifdomi  learningj  and  virtde  $  when 
they  are  equally  ineapable  of  poflcffing  any  i 
this  would  be  no  lefs  ridiculous,  than  to  af- 
fcrt,  that  all  men  are  borri  with  teeth  of  the 
fame  length,  when  none  of  theiti  arc  boril 
Vith  any  teeth  at  all,  Buti  fuppofing  they 
*^erc  all  born  equal ;  would  this  prove,  what 
is  always  intended  to  be  proved  by  it,  that 
they  ought  always  to  continue  fo  ?  or  can 
any  argument  be  drawri  from  thencci  againft 
their  future  inequality  and  fubordination  ? 
muft  no  man  preftimc  to  be  fix  feet  high, 
becaufe,  perhaps,  he  was  bom  of  the  fame 
S  CL  fize 
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fize  as  another,  who  is  now  but  four  ?  muft 
no  man  aflume  power  over  another,  becaufe 
they  were  bom  equal,  that  is>  betaufe  attheir 
birth  they  were  both  incapable  of  exercifing 
any  power  whatever?  Thus,  we  fee,  this 
mighty  argument,  drawn  from  the  fuppofed 
natural  equality  of  mankind,-  by  which  all 
powers  and  principalities  are  threatened  to 
be  overthrown,  is  entirely  falic,  and  if  true, 
is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  has 
been  fo  often  and  fo  pompoufly  introduced. 

Secondly;  That  all  men  are  born  free; 
This  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  the  firft 
infringement  of  this  liberty  is  being  born  at 
all ;  which  is  impofed  upon  them,  without 
their  confent,  given  either  by  themielves  or 
^eir  representatives;  and  it  may  eaflly  be 
ihewn,  thftC  man,  by  the  conftitution  of  his 
nature,  never  fubfifts  a  free  and  independent 
being,  from  the  firft  -to  the  laft  monient  of 
his  refidence  on  this  terreftrial  globe :  wherey 
during  the  firft  nine  months^of  his  exiftence, 
he  is  confined  in  a  dark  and  fultry  prifon, 
debarred  from  light  and  air;  till  at  length, 

by 


by  an  Habeas  Corpus  brought  by  the  hand  of 
fome  kind  deliverer,  he  is  fet  at  liberty :  but 
what  kind  of  liberty  docs  he  then  enjoy  ?  he 
is  bound  hand  and  foot>  and  fed  upon  bread 
and  water,  for  as  long  a  period;  no  fooner  is 
he  unbound,  than  he  makes  fo  bad  a  ufe  of 
bis  liberty,  that  it  becomes  neceflary  that  he 
fliould  be  placed  in  a  ftate.  of  the  fevered 
difcipline,  firfl  under  a  nurfe,  and  then  a 
fchoolmafter,  both  equal  tyrants  in  their  fe- 
veral  departments;  by  whom  he  is  again 
confined  without  law,  condemned  without 
a  ijury^  and  whipt  without  mercy.     In  this 
ftate  of  ilavcry  he  continues  many  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  it,  he  is  obliged  to  com- 
mence an  involuntaiy  fubjeft  of  fome  civil 
goyernni^nt;  .to  whofe  authority  he  muft 
fubmit,  however  ingemoufly  he  may  difpute 
her  right,  or  be  juftly  hanged  for  difobedi- 
ence  to  her  laws.    And  this  is  the  fum  total 
of  human  liberty.    Perhaps  it  may  be  faid, 
that  all  this  may  be  ingenious  ridicule,  but 
cannot  be  intended  for  ferious  argument; 
to  which  I  reply,  that  it  is  the  moft  ferious 
^     S  3  argument 


argument  diat  can  be  ofFered^  becaufe  it  \% 
derived  from  the  works,  and  the  will  of  our 
Creator  j  and  evidently  fhews,  that  mzxi  was 
never  dcfigned  by  him  to  be  an  independent 
and  felf^govcrhed  being,  but  to  be  trained 
up  in  a  ftatc  of  (ubordination  and  govern- 
ment in  the  prefent  life,  to  fit  him  for  one 
more  perfc<5t  in  another:  and,  if  it  was  not 
a  refie6Hon  too  ferious,  I  ihoqld  add,  that, 
in  the  numerous  catalogue  of  human  vices^ 
diere  is  not  one  which  fo  completely  difqua- 
lifics  him  from  being  a  member  of  that  ce- 
leftial  community,  as  a  fa£tipus  and  turbu- 
lent difpofition,  and  an  impatience  of  con- 
troul;  which  frequently  aflfumes  the  ho- 
nourable tide  of  the  love  of  liberty. 

Thirdly ;  That  all  government  is  derived 
from  the  people.  This  is  another  fallacious 
propofidon;  which  in  one  fenfe  is  true,  but, 
with  regard  to  the  principles  fo  often  efta- 
Uifhed  upon  it,  entirely  falfe.  It  is  true, 
indeol,  that  all  government  is  fo  far  derived 
from  the  people,  that  there  could  be  no  go- 
j^emmcnt  if  there  were  no  people  to  be  go- 
verned : 
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vemcd:  if  there  were  no  fubjefts  there 
could  be  no  kings,  nor  parliaments  if  there 
were  no  conftituents,  nor  fhepherds  if  there 
were  no  (heepj  but  the  mference  ufually 
drawn  from  this  propofition  is  utterly  falfe, 
which  is,  that,  becaufe  all  government  is  de- 
rived from  the  people,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  refume  it,  and  adminifter  it  them- 
felves,  whenever  they  pleafe.  But  whatever 
claim  they  may  have  to  this  right,  the  exer- 
cife  of  it  is  impra6licable,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  government;  for  all  government 
muft  confift  of  the  governors,  and  the  go* 
verned ;  if  the  people  at  large  are  the  go- 
vernors, where  (hall  we  be  able  to'  find  the 
governed  ?  All  government  is  power,  with 
which  fome  are  intruded,  to  controul  the 
aftions  of  others;  but  how  is  it  poffible  that 
every  man  fhould  have  a  power  to  controul 
the  adions  of  every  man  ?  this  would  be  a 
fdrm  of  government,  which  we  have  heard 
fometimes  recommended  as  the  moft  perfedl*, 
in  which  all  are  governed  by  all ;  that  i^,  in 
other  wordsj  where  there  is  no  govcTOippnt 
S  4  at 
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at  all.  I  agree  with  thefe  pretended  patriott. 
that  the  people  in  every  country  have  a  right 
to  refift  maniftft  grievances  and  oppreffions^ 
t9  change  their  governors,  and  even  their  con- 
ftitutionsy  on  great  and  extraordinary  occa^ 
fions }  whenever  they  groan  under  the  rod 
of  tyranny,  they  have  a  right  to  fhake  it  off, 
and  form  a  conftitudon  more  productive  of 
liberty  -,  and^  in  like  manner,  if  they  find 
themfelves  torn  by  irrecqncileable  ^ftions, 
and  debilitated  by  internal  contentions,  they 
have  an  equal  right  to  change  it  for  z  govern- 
ment more  arbitrary  and  decifive.  But  we 
ihall  not  agree  fo  well  in  our  definition  of 
that  important  and  mifapplicd  term  ^  the 
people  J*  by  which  1  would  be  \jnderftood 
to  mean  the  whole  body  of  a  nation,  advifed 
and  dircdked  by  the  moft  rcfpedtable  mem- 
bers of  iti  who  are  poffeffed  of  rank,  pro- 
perty, wifdom,  and  experience:  But  who 
arc  thofe  in  this  country,  whom  our  modern 
demagogues  diftinguifh  by  this  name,  and 
veftwith  this  fuprcmc  dominion  ?  Not  the 
Jxcrcditary  pccx?  of  the  realms  not  the  re- 
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p/cfcntatives  of  this  very  people  in  parlia- 
ment affemblcdi  not  the  paftors  of  the 
church,  the  fages  of  the  law,  or  the  noagif- 
trates  who  are  guardians  of  thp  public  fafe- 
ty  i  not  the  pofleflbrs  of  landed  property, 
the  opulent  ftockholdcr,  or  the  wealthy  nner- 
chant.  Thefe  are  all  reprefentcd  as  tools  of 
minifters,  lovers  of  flavery,  united  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  deftroy  their  country  and  ruin 
themfelves :  they  point  out  to  us  no  de- 
fenders of  our  liberties  or  properties,  but 
thofe  who  have  themfelves  neither ;  no  pub- 
lic-fpirit,  but  in  the  garrets  of  Grub-ftrceti 
no  reformation,  but  from  the  purlieus  of  St. 
Giles's;  nor  one  Solon,  or  Lycurgus,  but 
who  is  to  emerge  from  the  tin-mines  of 
Cornwall,  or  the  coal-pits  of  Newcaftic, 
Thefe  are  not  the  people  whom  I  ftiould 
chufe  to  truft  with  unlimited  power,  becaufe 
I  know  they  are  totally  incapable  of  cm- 
ploying  it  to  any  falutary  purpofe,  even  for 
themfelves;  and,  whatever  might  be  our 
grievances,  redrefs  from  fuch  hands  would  be 
fpuch  more  intolerable. 

Fourthly  I 
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Fourthly ;  That  all  government  is  a  com- 
paft  between  the  governors  and  the  govern- 
ed.    This  imaginary  compaft  is  reprefented 
by  fomej  as  a  formal  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  two  contradting  parties^  by  which  the 
latter  gives  up  part  of  their  natural  inde- 
pendence, in  exchange  for  protedion  grant- 
ed by  the  former;  without  which  voluntary 
furrendcr,  no  one  man,  or  body  of  men, 
could  have  a  right  to  controul  the  actions  of 
another ;  and  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to 
aflert,  that  this .  furrender  cannot  be  made 
binding  by  reprefentation,  that  parents  can- 
not confent  to  it  for  their  children,  or  na- 
tions for  individuals,  but  that  every  one  muft 
give  his  perfonal  concurrence,  and  that  on 
this  alone  the  conftitution  of  every  govern- 
ment is  or  ought  to  be  founded :  but  all  this 
is  a  ridiculous  fi6tion,  intended  only  to  fub- 
vert  all  government,  and  let  mankind  loofe 
to  prey  upon  each  other ;  for  in  fa£t,  no  fuch 
compaft  ever  was  propofed  or  agreed  to,  no 
fuch  natural    independence  ever  poffefled, 
and  confequently  can  never  have  been  given 
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up.    We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  diffcicnt  ftates,  by  which  arc  un- 
(derftood  fome  particular  modes  of  govcm- 
ment,  fettled  at  fome  particular  times,  wliich 
ought  to  be  fupported  with  religious  venera- 
tion through  all  fucc^eding  ages :  in  fome  of 
thefe,  the  people  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  right 
to  greater  degrees  of  liberty  than  in  others, 
having    made   better  bargains   for    them- 
felvcs,  and  given  up  lefs  of  their  natural  inde- 
pendence: but  this,  and  all  conclufions  drawn 
from  thefe  premifcs,  muft  be  falfc,  becaufe 
the  fafts   on  which  they  are  founded  are 
not  true  i  for  no  fuch  conftitutions,  eftablifb- 
pd  on  general  confent,  are  any  where  to  be 
found  ;  all  which,  we  fee,  are  the  offsprings 
offeree  or  fraud,  of  accident,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  and  muft  perpetually 
change  with  thofe  circumftances :   in  all  of 
them,  the  people  have  an  equal  right  to  pre- 
ferve  or  regain  their  liberty,  whenever  they 
are  able.      But  the  queftion  is  not,  what 
right  they  have  to  liberty  i  but,  what  degree 
of  it  they  are  capable  of  enjoying,  without  ac- 
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complifhing  their  oim  deftru^on.    In  fbme 
countries  this  is  very  finally  and  in  none  can 
it  be  very  great,  becaufe  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  will  not  permit  it.     Compa6b 
is  repugnant  to  the  very  nature  of  govern- 
ment;  whofe  eflence    is   compulfion,   and 
which  originates  always  from  neceflity,  and 
never  from  choice  or  compact ;  and  it  is  the 
moft  ^egious  abfurdity,  to  reafon  from  the 
iuppofed  rights  of  mankind  in  an  imaginary 
ftate  of  nature^  a  ftate  the  mofl:  unnatural, 
becaufe  in  fdch  a  ftate  they  never  did  or  can 
iubfift,  or  were  ever  defigned  for.     The  na- 
tural ftate  of  man  is  by  no  means  a  ftate  of 
fblitude  and  independence,  but  of  fociety  and 
fubordination ;  all  the  efieds  of  human  art 
are  parts  of  his  nature,  becaufe  the  power  of 
producing  them  is  beftowed  upon  him  by 
the  author  of  it.    It  is  as  natural  for  men  to 
build  cities,  as  for  birds  to  build  nefts ;  and 
to  live  under  (bme  kind  of  government,  a^ 
for  bees  and  ants ;  without  which  he  can  no 
more  fubfift  than  thofe  fpcial  and  induftrious 
infedlsi  npr  h^s  he  either  more  right,  or 
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power,  than  they,  to  refiife  his  fubmiffioiu 
But  if  every  man  was  poflcflcd  of  this  na- 
tural  independence,  and  had  a  right  to  fur- 
render  it  on  a  bargain,  he  muft  have  an 
equal  right  to  retain  it ;  then  he  has  a  right 
to  chufe,  whether  he  will  purchafe  prote6tion 
at  the  price  of  freedom,  or  whether  he  pre- 
fers liberty  and  plunder  to  (afety  and  con-.^ 
ftraint :  a  large  majority  of  mankind,  who 
have  neither  property  nor  principles,  would 
undoubtedly  make  choice  of  the  latter,  and 
ail  thefe  might  rob,  and  murder,  and  com* 
mit  all  manner  of  crimes  with  impunity;  for, 
if  this  their  claim  to  natural  independence 
is  well  founded,  they  could  not  be  jufUy 
amenable  to  any  tribunal  upon  earth,  and 
thus  the  world  would  foon  become  a  fcenc 
of  univcrfal  rapine  and  bloodfhed.  This 
(hews  into  what  abfurdities  we  run,  when- 
ever wc  reafon  from  fpeculative  principles, 
without  attending  to  prafticability  and  expe* 
riencc :  for  the  real  truth  is  no  more  than 
this.  Every  man,  by  the  conftitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  comes  into  the  world  under  ftich 
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a  (fegree  6f  autkority  and  refiraint  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  prefervation  and  happinefs  of 
his  fpecics  and  himfelf ;  this  is  no  more  left 
.to  his  choice,  than  whether  he  will  come  into 
the  world,  or  not;  and  this  obligation  ht 
.carries  about  with  him,  fo  long  as  he  conti- 
nues in  it.  Hence  he  is  bound  to  fubmit  to 
the  laws  and  conftitution  of  every  country  in 
which  he  refides,  and  is  juftly  punilhable  for 
difobedience  to  them.  To  aik  a  man  whe- 
ther he  chufes  to  be  fubjedl  to  any  law  or 
government,  is  to  a(k  him,  whether  he 
chufes  to  be  a  man,  or  a  wild  beaft,  and 
wiibes  to  be  treated  accordingly.  So  far  are' 
men  from  being  poflefled  of  this  natural  in- 
dependence, on  which  fo  nrjany  fyftems  of 
anarchy  have  been  ereded,  that  fubmifliori 
to  authority  is  eflential  to  humanity,  and  a 
principal  condition  on  which  it  is  beftowed : 
man  is  evidently  made  for  Ibcicty,  and  foci- 
cty  cannot  fubfift  without  government,  and 
therefore  government  is  as  much  a  part  of 
human  nature,  as  a  hand,  a  heart,  or  a  head  ? 
all  thefe  are  fiequcntly  applied  to  the  word 
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of  purpoles,  and  fo  is  government ;  but  it 
would  be  ridiculous  from  thence  to  argue> 
that  we  fhould  live  longer  and  happier  widi- 
out  ihem.     The  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
world  has  not  determuied  who  fhall  be  his 
vicegerents,  nor  what  forms  of  government 
Ihall  be   adopted;  but  he  has  unalterably 
decreed  that  there  fhall  be  fome  5  and  there- 
fore, though  no  particular  governors  can  lay 
claim  to  a  divine  right  of  ruling,  yet  govern- 
ment itfelf  is  of  divine  inftitution,  as  much 
as  eating,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  becaufe 
we  cannot  fubfift  without  it. 

Fifthly;  That  no  government  ought  to 
fubfift  any  longer  than  it  continues  to  be  of 
equal  advantage  to  the  governed  as  to  the 
governors.     If  this  propofition  is  adopted, 
and  by  advantage  wealdi  and  power  are  to  be 
underftood,  there  is  an  end  of  all  govern- 
ment at  once ;  for  the  greateft  Ihare  of  thele 
muft  be  poffeffed  by  the  governors ;  becaufc 
without  it  they  could  not  govern:   power 
and  property  always  accompany  each  other, 
and  power  is  government ;  thefe,  therefore, 
J  muft 
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muft  refide  with  thofc  who  govern;  and 
how  often  focver  thcfe  may  change  hands, 
and  the  condition  of  mdividuals  be  altered, 
with  regard  t6  the  community  the  cafe 
muft  eternally  be  the  fame :  on  this  princi- 
ple, therefore,  the  governed  would  have  a 
perpetual  right  to  refift,  and  every  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  diflblved  at  the  moment  o( 
its  commencement:  on  this  principle,  the 
loweft  of  the  people,  in  every  country,  may 
at  anytime  be  incited  to  rebel,  and  their  re- 
bellion be  juftified;  for,  while  they  feel 
themfclves  oppreffed  with  poverty,  and 
condemned  to  labour,  and  behold  their  fu- 
periors  enjoying  all  the  pomps  and  luxuries 
of  life,  it  will  be  eafy  to  perfuade  thcnl, 
that  they  receive  greater  bcnefits^  from  ga- 
vernment  than  themfelves,  and  that,  for  thsft 
reafon,  they  have  a  ri^c  to  fubvert  it :  this 
right  they  are  always  ready  to  aflcrt,  and 
will  not  fo  eafily  be  diffuaded  from  the  at- 
tempt, by  being  told,  what  is  certainly  true, 
that  they  really  receive  as  much  benefit  from 
government  as  thofc  who  govern  -,  becaufe^ 
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by  that  alone^  dicy  are  every  day  prevented 
from  tearing  one  another  to  pieces :  but  this 
argument  will  have  but  little  weighty  bc- 
caufe  they  ^1  never  be  convinced,  that 
this  is  any  benefiti  and  not  rather  an  infiinge- 
ment  of  their  natural  rights. 

In  fhort,  all  thefe  wild  and  extravagant 
principles  are  the  produdion  of  ignorance, 
or  ambition,  invented  and  propagated  either 
by  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  human 
nature,  and  human  government,  or  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  render  it  impradticable  in 
the  hands  of  others,  that  it  may  hH  into 
their  own  -,  and  all  terminate  in  one  abfurd 
conclufion,  which  is.  That  government  is 
an  unjuftifiable  impofition,  and  violation  of 
the  rights  of  nature,  and  ought  to  be  era* 
dicated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But, 
happily  for  the  world,  whenever  men  pre- 
fume  to  reafon  againft  the  courfe  of  nature^ 
and  the  decrees  of  Providence,  their  argu- 
ments, however  ingenious,  have  but  little 
efied;  for  government  there  muft  be,  fo 
long  as  there  are  men,  and  the  difpute  wifl 
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ftill  continue  to  be,  that  only  of  who  (hall 
govern. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  juft  obfervation,  that  the 
loudeft  advocates  for  liberty  have  always 
been  the  greateft  tyrants  whenever  they  have 
got  power  into  their  hands :  and  this  muft 
neceiTarily  be ;  becaufe  a  love  of  liberty  is 
an  impatience  of  controul,  and,  when  this 
impatience  of  controul  is  united  with  power, 
refiftance  is  an  infringement  of  their  li- 
berty who  poffefs  it,  and  is  treated  by  them 
with  feverity,  in  proportion  to  their  impa- 
tience of  controul ;  and  thus  die  fanie  difpo- 
fition,  which  in  a  fubje6):  conftitutes  a  pa- 
triot, in  a  prince  creates  a  tyrant.  This 
fbews,  that  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  liberty 
is  nothing  more  than  an  extraordinary  fond- 
nefs  for  power,  that  is,  a  power  to  controul 
the  aftions  of  others,  uncontrouled  our- 
fclvesi  and  this  love  of  liberty  does  not 
arife  fo  much  from  our  fears  of  being  ill- 
governed,  as  from  our  diflike  of  being  go- 
verned at  all.  So  true  is  this,  that  I  am 
fully  perfuaded,  that  if  an  angel  was  fcnt 
from  heaven,  vefted  with  irrefiilible  power, 

to 
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to  govern  any  country  upon  earth,  and  was 
to  execute  his  commiflion  with  the  utmoft 
degree  of  wifdom,  juftice>  and  benevolence, 
his  dominions  would  very  foon  be  deferted 
by  mod  of  the  inhabitants  j  who  would  ra- 
ther chufc  to  fuffer  mutual  injuries  and  op- 
preflions,  however  grievous,  under  any  go- 
vernment in  which  they  themfelves  had  a 
fhare,  than  to  be  compelled  to  be  virtuous  and 
happy  by  any  fuperior  authority  whatever. 

The  ufual  fallacy  of  which  democratic 
writers  avail  themfelves,  is  this — they  con- 
ftantly  charge  all  the  numerous  evils  inhe- 
rent in  all  human  governments  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  governors ;  which  for  the  moft 
part  are  imputable  with  more  propriety  to 
the  governed :  it  is  owing  to  their  vices  that 
there  is  any  foch  thing  as  government,  or 
any  occafion  for  it ;  and  confequently  all  its 
attendant  evils  muft  be  derived  from  the 
fame  fource.  It  is  their  crimes,  which  require 
puniihment,  and  their  venality  which  makes 
corruption  neceflfary  j  war,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, fprings  from  their  depravity,  the  vio- 
T  2  kn?« 
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fence  of  fiidion^  the  avarice  of  commerce, 
the  ambition  of  the  rich>  and  the  profligacy 
and  idlenefs  of  the  po«r:  princes  are  made 
tyrants  by  the  perverfenefs  and  difbbedience 
of  their  fubjedb^  and  fubjefts  become  flaves 
from  their  incapacity  to  enjoy  liberty.  Every 
governor  is  in  the  fituaoon  of  a  gaoler,  whofe 
very,  office  arifcs  from  the  criminality  of 
thofe  over  iii^om  he  prefides  i  thefe  fome* 
times  fufier  much  from  the  abufe  of  his 
power  5  but  they  would  fuflfcr  more  from 
their  mutual  iU-ufage,  if  unrcftrained  by  his 
fuperintendant  authority.  A  vicious  and 
corrupt  pec^le  can  never  be  free,  becauie 
diey  are  obliged  to  take  fhdter  under  deipo* 
tifm,  which  alone  can  defend  them  from  the 
oppreflions  and  injuries  which  diey  would 
every  hour  inflid  upon  each  others  and  a 
virtuous  people  will  never  be  flaves,  becaufe 
they  ftand  in  need  of  no  fuch  defence. 

We  cannot  fall  into  a  more  common,  or 

more  pernicious  error,  than  to  imagine,  tha^ 

becaufe  liberty  is  our  fupreme  blefling,  we, 

for  that  reafon,  can  never  have  too  much : 
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if  this  was  true^  government  would  indeed  be 
a  grievance»  and  ought  every  where  to  be 
aboliihed;  but  the  bleffings  of  liberty;  like 
all  others  beftowed  upon  mankind^  are  cir* 
cumfcribed  within  certain  bounds,  and  be- 
come misfortunes  by  excels:  dominion  is 
not  allotted  to  the  few,  for  their  own,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  over  whom  they 
rule,  and  no  greater  degree  of  power  fhould 
ever  be  trufted  in  the  hands  of  man,  than  is 
rcquifite  for  that  end ;  but  to  fo  much  every 
community  muft  fubmit  for  its  own  prefer- 
vation  $  and  this  is  the  only  ftandard  by 
which  a  juft  proportion  of  liberty  can  be  as- 
certained. Every  nation  is  by  no  means 
happy  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  free- 
dom which  it  enjoys,  but,  as  that  degree  is 
adapted  to  the  circumftances  and  the  di(po- 
iitions  of  the  people  s  and  with  them  muft 
frequendy  change.  The  fame  degree  of 
power,  which  happily  governs  a  fmall,  in- 
duftrious,  virtuous,  and  frugal  ftate,  is  to« 
tally  unable  to  reilrain  the  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  faftion  of  an  extenfive,  rich,  and 
T  3  luxurious 
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luxurious  empire:  as  the  ftill  and  cryftal 
lake  is  quietly  bounded  by  the  flowery  banks 
which  furround  it ;  whilft  the  turbulent  and 
tempeftuous  ocean  can  be  confined  only  by 
tremendous  rocks  and  afpiring  mountains. 
The  greateft  d^ree  of  liberty,  which  any 
people  can. enjoy,  is,  to  be  governed  by 
equitable  and  impartial  laws;  but  thefe 
cannot  be  adminiftered,  but  either  by  their 
voluntary  fubmiflion,  or  by  fuperior  force ; 
if  the  firft  is  refufed,  the  latter  mull  be  ex- 
erted, and  then  liberty  fubfifts  no  more: 
and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  thofc  who  will 
not  be  contented  with  the  greateft  degree  of 
this  invaluable  blefTing,  muft  quickly  find 
diemfclves  deprived  of  the  leaft ;  and  that 
every  people,  who,  from  falft  and  impra6H- 
cable  notions  of  liberty,  tefufe  to  fubmit  to 
any  government  of  their  own,  muft  very 
loon,  from  the  conftitution  of  human  na- 
ture, be  obliged  to  receive  it  under  the  yoke 
of  fome  foreign  power,  which  is  wifer,  and 
^ercforc  ftrongcr,  than  themfelves. 

P  I  S^ 
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DISQUISITION    VIIL 


ON    RELIGIOUS    ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TH  E  zealous  advocates  for  religious  li- 
berty, frequently  attack  us  with  this 
triumphant  queftion.  What  has  government 
to  do  with  men's  religion  ?  to  which  I  an- 
fwer.  Nothing  j  provided  men's  religion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  government :  but  our  re- 
ligious and  political  opinions  and  interefts 
are  fo  intimately  conneftcd,  and  fo  blended 
together,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  divide  them. 
Were  religious  controverfies  relative  to  fpe- 
culative  dodrines  only,  government  would 
have  neither  right  or  inclination  to  interfere 
in  them  j  but  fuch  are  by  no  means  the  ob- 
jefts  of  contention :  thefe  doftrines,  believed 
by  few,  and  un,derftood  by  fewer,  are  no- 
thing more  than  the  fignals  of  parties  ftrug- 
gling  for  fuperiority,  not  for  truth ;  for,  as 
in  civil  contefts  men  perfecute  each  other  for 
T  4  wearing 
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wearing  ribands  of  difFerent  colours^  (b  do 
dicy  in  religious,  for  profefling  different  opi- 
nions ;  not  that  they  have  any  olgedHons  to 
the  ribands,  or  the  opinions,  but  becaufe 
both  are  the  marks  by  which  thoie  are  dif- 
tinguiflied  who  are  adverfe  to  their  purfuits. 
Proteftants  never  inftituce  fevere  penal  laws 
againft  Papifts  becaufe  diey  believe  tran« 
iubftandation,  (for  why  (hould  they  not  be- 
liew  it,  if  they  can  ?)  but,  becaufe  the  pro- 
feffion  of  that  doctrine  is  the  (eft,  by  which 
thofe  are  known  to  be  members  of  a  church 
which  would  infringe  their  liberties,  and 
devour  a  great  part  of  their  property;  on 
^  other  hand,  the  Church  of  Rome  does 
not  perfecute  Proteftants  becaufe  they  can- 
not affent  to  tlus  dodrine,  but,  becaufe  the 
difavowal  of  it  is  the  (ignal  that  diey  are  de- 
iirous  to  pull  down  that  &bric  of  wealth  and 
power,  which  they  have  ere&ed  for  them- 
felves,  and  are  unwilling  to  part  with:  opi- 
nions are  held  forth  as  marks  of  diftin^tion^ 
but  ambition  and  intereft  are  the  real  caufes 
ofthf  diiputc« 

It 
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It  will  perhaps  be  (aid,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  may  be  true,  there  are  many,  very 
many  pious  and  honeft  perfons,  who,  on  the 
ftrifteft  examination,  and  cleared  convi6Hon, 
have  adopted  opinions  on  religious  fubjefbsy 
of  which  they  are  laudably  tenacious,  and 
cannot   relinquiih   without   violating    both 
dieir  reafon  and  their  confcience;  and  that 
of  thefe,  for  which  they  are  accountable  to 
God  alone,  no  government  can  have  a  right 
to  take  cognizance,  much  lefs  to  controuL 
To  all  this  I  readily  agree,  fo  long  as  they 
continue  to  be  opinions  only  j  but  whenever 
they  fhoot  up  into  afbions,  which  is  their  na« 
tural  procefs,  they  then  come  within  the 
line  of  human  jurifdidion,  and  government 
is  obliged  to  take  notice  of  them,  not  from 
choice,  but  from  ncceflity,  and  felf-prefer- 
vation  5  for  every  religious  fedt  holds  prini- 
ciples  more  or  lefs  productive  of  arbitrary 
power,  liberty,  or  anarchy,  which  muft  nc- , 
ccflarily  affe£t  the  civil  conftitutions  under 
which  they  are  profeflcd;  as  they  are  the 
laoil  dangerousj  a3  well  as  the  moft  com* 
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mon  combuftiblcs,  which  knavery  employs 
to  fet  folly  and  ignorance  in  a  flame,  when- 
ever it  may  be  fubfervient  to  her  intercft. 
AH  religious  fefts,  however  they  may  differ 
in  other  points,  agree  in  one, .  which  is  the 
purfuit  of  power,  and  this  by  the  fame  pro- 
grcflive  fteps— by  firft  imploring  toleration, 
next  claiming  equality,  and  then  ftruggllng 
for  fuperiority  over  all  the  reft.  Govern- 
ment cannot  remain  an  unconcerned  fpefta- 
tor  of  thefe  contentions,  in  which  her  own 
cxiftence  is  at  flake,  but  mufl  flretch  out  a 
pacific  hand  to  compofe  them :  this  fhe  can 
cffeft  by  no  other  method,  than  by  taking 
one,  which  fhe  mofl  approves,  under  her 
proteftion,  maintaining  its  miniflers,  and 
forming  her  public  worfhip  agreeably  to  its 
doctrines ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  by  an 
eflablifhment :  and  thus  we  fee,  that  fome 
religious  eflablifhment  muft  neccflarily  make 
a  part  of  every  national  conflituiion  ;  which 
necefTity  proceeds  not  from  any  natural  con- 
ncftion  between  religion  and  government, 
but,  bccaufe  the  artifice,  ignorance,  and  fu- 

perfticioa 
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perftition  of  mankind  never  fails  to  unite 
them :  and  hence,  I  apprehend,  arifes  that 
alliance  between  church  and  ftate,  which 
has  been  fo  much  difcuffed,  and  fo  little  un- 
derftood. 

The  eftablifliment  of  one  religion  ought 
always  to  be  accompanied  by  an  unlimited 
toleration  of  all  others,  on  the  principles  of 
both  juftice  and  policy ;  of  juftice,  becaufc,  al- 
though every  government  has  a  right  to  be- 
llow her  proteftion  and  emoluments  on  any 
mode  of  religion  which  fhe  moft  approves, 
Ihc  can  have  no  right  to  enforce  the  belief 
or  exercife  of  that,  or  to  prohibit  the  pro- 
feflion  of  any  other,  by  compulfive  penal- 
ties; of  policy,  becaufe  fuch  a  toleration  is 
the  moft  efFeftual  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  all  religious  diffenfions,  which  fpringing, 
for  the  moft  part,  from  a  love  of  fingularity 
and  contradiftion,  thrive  under  perfecution, 
and,  when  they  ceafe  to.  be  oppofed,  they 
ceafe  to  exift. 

If  fome  eftablifliment  is  thus  neceflary,  fo 
muft  be  fome  tefts,  or  fubfcriptions,   by 

which 
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which  the  fiiends  of  this  cftabliihment  may 
be  diftinguifbed,  and  the  principles  of  thofe 
who  are  admitted  into  it  afcertained ;  with- 
out which  it  would  be  no  eftablifhment  at 
all:  but  every  wiftr government  will  take 
care  to  make  thefe  as  comprehenfive  as  the 
nature  of  their  inftitutions  will  admits  in  or- 
der to  leflcn  the  number  of  her  enemies  j  for 
moft  affuredly  fuch  will  all  be  who  are  ex* 
eluded.  Whoever  are  enemies  to  the  reli- 
gious conflitution  of  any  country^  whatever 
they  may  pretend,  can  never  be  friends  to  its 
civil  s  for  it  is  impofllble  that  an  honeft  man, 
who  believes  his  own  religious  profeflion  to 
be  true,  and  moft  acceptable  to  his  Creator, 
ihould  ever  be  cordially  attached  to  a  con- 
flitution which  difcourages  the  exercife  of 
it,  and  patronizes  another,  which  appears 
to  him  to  be  falfe  and  impious.  Extend 
this  comprehenfion  as  widely  as  poflible,  it 
will  exclude  many  pious  and  worthy  perfons, 
who  are  tenacious  of  different  principles  i 
and  narrow  it  to  any  degree,  it  will  ftill  ad- 
mit all  thofe  who  have  none:  nor  is  it  in- 
expedient 
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expedient  that  they  ftiould  be  admitted  j  for 
every  ftate  has  a  right  to  avail  itfdf  of  their 
afliftance,  who,  though  they  are  not  fo  good 
men,  may  be  better  fubjefts ;  as  thefe  may 
be  induced  by  intereft  to  fupport  the  confti' 
tution  of  their  country,  while  thofeare  com- 
pelled by  principle  to  fubvert  it. 

Thofe  who  will  not  conform  to  any  Chrif* 
rian  eftablifliment,give  thefe  reafons  for  their 
diflcnt ; — that  the  religion  fo  eftablifhed  is 
imperfeft,  corrupted,  and  diffimilar  to  the 
genuine  purity  of  that  holy  inftitution ;  and 
that  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  rejeft  fuch  a 
religion,  and  to  fearch  for  another,  which 
appears  to  them  to  be  more  perfeft  and  pure* 
The  firft  of  thefe  reafons  is  unhappily  true, 
but  no  apology  for  their  conduftj  the  latter, 
entirely  a  miftake,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  regarded, 

Firft  then,  the  charge  of  imperfeftion  and 
corruption  may  be  made  good  againft  any 
cftabliflied  religion  that  ever  cxifted.  It 
muft  be  liable  to  many  imperfe6Hons  frotn 
its  own  nature,  and  the  nature  of  mans  in 

its 
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its  original,  inftitution,  it  mull  lean  to  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  the  times  i  and,  how 
much  foever  it  is  then  approved,  it  cannot 
long  preferve  that  approbation,  becaufe,  hu- 
man fcience  being  continually  fluftuating, 
mankind  grow  more  or  lefs  knowing  in  every 
generation,  and  confequently  muft  change 
dieir  opinions  on  religious,  as  well  as  on  all 
other  fubjefts  j  fo  that,  however  wifely  any 
cftabliflied  fyftem  may  be  formed  at  firft,  it 
muft,  from  the  natural  increafe  or  decreafe 
of  human  knowledge,  be  found  or  thought 
to  be  erroneous  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years: 
and  yet  the  change  of  national  religions  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  alterations  of  national 
opinions,  becaufe  fuch  frequent  reviews  and 
reformations  would  totally  unhinge   men's 
principles,  and  fubvert  the  foundations  of 
all  religion  and  morality  whatever.     It  muft 
likewife  be  corrupted  by  the  vc;ry  eftablifh- 
ment  which  protedls  it,  becaufe  by  that  it 
will  be  mixed  with  the  worldly  purfuits  of 
ks  degenerate  votaries ;  and  it  muft  be  ex- 
tremely diflimllar  to  its  original  purity,  or  it 

would 
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would  be  incapable  of  being  eftabliflied ; 
for  pure  and  genuine  Chriflianity  never  was, 
nor  ever  can  be  the  national  religion  of  any 
country  upon  earth.  It  is  a  gold  too  refined 
to  be  worked  up  with  any  human  inftitution, 
without  a  large  portion  of  alloy;  for,  no 
fooner  is  this  fmall  grain  of  muftard-fced 
watered  with  the  fertile  ftiowcrs  of  civil  emo- 
luments, than  it  grows  up  into  a  large  and 
fpreading  tree,  under  the  fhelter  of  whofe 
branches  the  birds  of  prey  and  plunder  will 
not  fail  to  mal^e  for  themfelves  comfortable 
habitations,  and  thence  deface  its  beauty, 
and  deftroy  its  fruits. 

Thefe  imputations  on  religious  eftablifli- 
ments  are  certainly  juft,  but  no  reafons  for 
diflenfions,  becaufe  the  inference  which 
makes  the  latter  propofition  is  entirely  a 
miftakc ;  for  no  man  can  be  bound  in  duty 
to  defert  a  national  religion,  on  account  of 
defefts  congenial  to  its  nature,  nor  to  fearch 
for  perfeftion,  which  is  no  where  to  be 
found.  Some  religion's  eftablifliment  is  ab- 
folutely  necefHiry  to  die  exiftence  of  every 

ftat^i 
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ftate;  but  it  is  not  neceflary  that  this  fhould 
be  perfeft>  and  free  fix>m  all  errors  and  cor- 
ruption, nor  even  that  it  fhould  be  fo  efteem- 
ed  by  thofe  who  conform  to  it :  it  is  fliffi- 
cicndy  perfedt  for  this  purpofe,  if  it  contains 
nothing  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  found 
morality,  and  the  doftrines  of  Chrift.  The 
mafs  of  the  people  in  every  country,  beii^ 
incapable  of  making  any  accurate  enquiry 
into  religious  fubjeds,  mufl  have  a  religion 
ready  made,  or  none  at  all;  and  in  this, 
thofe  of  iuperior  abilines  may  confcientioufly 
join,  without  impeding  their  further  re- 
fearches  into  the  difpenfations  of  Providence, 
and  the  duties  of  man.  Great  and  nume- 
rous mufl  be  the  inconveniences  of  any  re- 
ligious eftablifhment  in  the  hands  of  men ; 
but  what  would  be  the  condition  of  any  na- 
tion in  which  there  was  none?  No  uniform 
mode  of  public  worfhip  could  there  be 
adopted;  no  edifices  built  or  repaired  for 
the  celebration  of  it,  nor  minifters  maintained 
to  perform  it,  except  at  the  will  of  an  igno* 
rant  and  cHfcordant  multitude,  the  majority 

of 
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of  whom  would  chufc  rather  to  have  neither 
worfhip,  churches,  or  minifters,  than  to  in- 
cur the  expenccs  which  muft  attend  them. 
Every  man,  who  had  any  fenfe  of  religion, 
would  make  one  for  himfelf ;  from  whence 
innumerable  feds  would  fpring  up,  each  of 
which  would  chuie  a  minifter  for  themielves ; 
who,   being  dependent    for  fubfiftcnce  on 
the  voluntary  and  precarious  liberality  of  his 
congregation,  muft  indulge  their  humours, 
fubmit  to  their  paffions,  participate  of  their 
vices,  and  learn  of  them  what  doftrines  they 
would  chufe  to  be  taught ;  and  confcquendy 
none  but  the  moft  ignorant   and  illiterate 
would  undertake  fo  mean  and  beggarly  an 
employment.    A  people  thus  left  to  the  do- 
minion of  their  own  imaginations  and  paf- 
fions, and  the  inftruftions  of  fuch  teachers, 
would  fplit  into  as  many  fefts  and  partiesf 
divifions  and  fubdivifions,  as  knavery  and 
folly,  artifice,  abfurdity,  and  enthufiafm,  can 
produce ;  each  of  which  would  be  attacked 
with  violence,  and  fupported  with  obftinacy 
by   all  the   reft.     This   evidendy  dcmon- 
VoL.  III.  U  ftratcs. 


ftratesy  that  ibme  rcfigknis  dtablifhment  muft 
be  annexed  to  every  civil  government;  the 
members  of  which  art  lb  &r  fix>m  being 
bound  in  duty  to  defert  it,  becauie  it  fidls 
ibort  of  their  ideas  of  piuity  and  perfedion, 
chat  they  are  obfiged  by  all  the  ties  of  bene- 
volence and  ibciety  to  conform  to  and  fup- 
port  it)  unleis  it  requires  any  conceflSons  pofi- 
tively  criminal. 

Should  it  ftill  be  infifted  on>  that  every 
man  b  oblig^  to  profels  and  exercife  that 
religion  which  appears  to  him  moft  confo* 
nant  to  realbn^  and  moft  acceptable  to  Godj 
with  which  no  government  can  have  a  right 
to  meddle,  or  power  to  controul;  in  anfwer 
I  fliall  only  fay,  that  all  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
miftake^  which  arifes  from  aj^lying  propo- 
fitions  to  men,  as  members  of  National  com- 
ipunities,  which  are  applicable  to  them  only 
as  individuals.  Mankind,  fb  long  as  diey 
refide  on  this  terreftrial  globe,  ou^  always 
to  be  confidered  in  a  two-fold  capacity;  as 
individuals,  and  as  members  of  fociety ;  that 
is,  as  men^  and  as  citizens :  in  which  difierenc 
6  iCtuations, 


iituations,  fo  different  ore  their  reladons  and 
duties^  that  there  is  icarce  a  propofidoti 
which  we  can  affirm  of  them  with  truth  in 
one,  which  is  not  falfe  if  apptied  to  them 
in  the  other.  It  is  by  this  mifapplicadon 
that  the  zealous  advocates  for  imbounded 
liberty,  civil  and  reli^ous,  deceive  dieir  fol- 
lowers, and  fometimes  themfelves,  and  draw 
conclufions  equally  deftrufMve  of  all  go- 
vernmei^  and  religion.  Thus,  for  inftance^ 
they  aflert  that  all  men  arc  by  nature  free, 
equal,  and  independent:  th^s,  when  applied 
to  men  as  a  general  ipecies,  is  true;  they 
then  apply  this  afierdon  to  men  who  arc 
members  of  civil  communities,  to  whom 
fubordinarion  is  neceflary,  and  obedience  to 
their  fuperiors  an  indifpenfaWc  duty^  and 
therefore  in  r^ard  to  whom  it  is  abfc^ely 
falfe ;  and  yet  from  hence  they  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  government  is  an  infringement  of 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  In  like  man- 
ner they  affirm,  that  every  man  is  obliged  to 
make  choice  of  that  religion,  and  to  adhere 
to  that  mode  of  worfhip,  which  appear  to 
Ua  his 
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his  judgment  to  be  the  pureft,  and  moft  aC' 
ceptable  to  his  Creator:  this  propoHtion, 
likewifej  with  regard  to  men  confidered  as 
individuals^  is  true  i  but  this  again  they  ap« 
ply  to  members  of  national  communities, 
and  eftabliflied  churches:  with  regard  to 
whom  it  is  not  true;  for,  as  fuch,  they  arc 
bound  in  duty  to  proofs  that  religion,  and 
praftife  that  mode  of  worfhip,  which  the 
laws  of  that  community  enjoin,  provided 
they  find  nothing  in  them  pofitively  evil: 
yet  from  hence  they  would  perfuade  us,  that 
every  individual  has  a  right  to  defcrt,  or 
even  to  oppofe,  the  eftablilhed  religion  of 
his  country,  whenever  he  find3,  or  fancies  he 
can  find  a  better.  Thus  are  their  unwary 
admirers  deceived:  the  truth  of  thefe  pro- 
poGtions  they  cannot  deny,  and  have  not 
perhaps  (agacity  fufficient  to  difcover  their 
mifapplication. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Chriftianicy  con- 
ftantly  addreffes  us  as  men,  never  as  citizens; 
the  only  duty  it  requires  of  us  under  that 
charader,  is  fubmiffion  to  power  in  general, 

but 
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but  prefcribes  no  rules  for  our  political  con- 
duft :  all  thofc  divine  precepts  of  pa.tience, 
meeknefs,  long- fufFering,  non-rcfiftance  of 
evil,  contempt  of  the  world,  and  indifference 
to  the  things  of  it,  are  given  us  as  indivi- 
duals, but  not  as  members  of  national  com- 
munities; becaufe  in  that  charafter  they 
would  have  been  impra(fricable :  for  no  (late 
can  adminifter  her  internal  policy,  and  much 
lefs  regulate  her  conduft  with  regard  to  fo- 
reign powers,  in  conformity  to  thefc  com- 
mands ;  becaufe  the  imperfeftions,  the  paf- 
fions,  and  the  vices  of  mankind,  will  not  per- 
mit it.  Any  one  as  an  individual  may  pay 
obedience  to  them  -,  to  thofc  who  have  little 
to  do  with  the  buly  occupations  of  the 
world,  it  is  an  eafy  and  a  plcafing  talk ;  for 
thofe  who  are  deeply  and  earncftly  engaged 
in  the  mcft  innocent  of  them,  it  is  extremely  ' 
difficult;  but  for  thofe  who  are  employed  in 
the  great  concerns  of  political  communities, 
in  carrying  on  war,  negociating  peace,  and 
managing  the  intrigues  of  contending  fac- 
tions, it  is  abfolutely  impracticable.     1  his  I 

take 
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take  to  be  the  caufe  of  thofe  frequent  decla- 
rations from  the  Author  of  this  religion,  that 
neither  himfelf  nor  his  doftrines  are  of  this 
world ;  but  adverfe  to  all  its  purfuits  :  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  the  reafon  of  that  af- 
fertion,  that  it  is  eafier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  be- 
caufc,  rich  men  being  ufually  mod  engaged 
in  thcfe  purfuits,  mod  attached  to  the  world, 
and  moft  involved  in  the  bufinels  of  it,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  their  admiffion  is  thus 
forcibly  expreflcd :  or,  if  by  a  rich  man,  is 
here  meant  a  great  man,  that  is,  a  conqueror, 
a  hero,  or  a  ftatefinan,  this  declaration  may 
perhaps  be  literally  true;  and  tfiat  it  (hould  in 
this  place  be  fo  underftood,  feems  no  impro- 
bable conjefture,  as  a  rich  man,  and  a  great 
man,  in  moft  languages  are  fynonymous 
terms.  The  firft  Chriftians  faw  their  reli- 
gion in  this  light,  and  refufed  to  have  any 
concern  with  government,  unlefi  to  obey  it ; 
they  inquired  not  into  the  rights  of  thofe 
vho  ruled,  nor  their  own  to  liberty,  and 

wifhed 
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wijfhed  for  nothing,  but  to  pafs  through  this 
life  unincumbered  with  its  bufinefs,  and  well 
prepared  for  a  better :  fo  long  as  they  were 
a  fmall  feft,  diffcnting  from  the  religions  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  lived,  this  inof- 
fcnfive  conduft  was  eafily  preferved;  but^ 
when  princes  and  nobles  adopted  their  reli- 
gion, and  by  fuch  illuftrious  examples  it  be- 
came almoft  univerfal,  thefe  principles  or 
inaftivity  were  no  longer  tenable,  without 
the  total  diflblution  of  all  government ;  for,  if 
no  man  would  govern,  there  could  be  none: 
neceflity  therefore  obliged  them  to  take  a 
part ;  a  part  foon  awakened  ambition,  and 
love  of  power,  thofe  paflions  fo  natural  to 
the  human  heart,  and  induced  them  to  feize 
the  whole ;  Chriftianity  was  eftablifhed,  in 
conlcquence  corrupted,  and  litde  more  of  it 
remained,  except  the  name. 

To  this  opinion  of  the  incompatibility  T)f 
Chriftianity  with  the  occupations  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  world,  were  all  thofe  numerous 
monaftic  inftitutions,  which  every  where  ac- 
companied its"  progrefs,  indebted  for  their 
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origin;  inftitutions  certainly  favourable  to 
the  genuine  fpirit  of  that  religion,  but,  like 
the  religion  itfclf,  fo  adverfe  to  the  nature  of 
man,  that  they  can  never  be  made  fit  for  ge- 
neral ufe:  could  they  have  been  confined 
to  thofe  few,  who  are  capable  of  employing 
fjlitude  in  devotion  and  religious  contem- 
plation, they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
conducive  to  the  practice  of  every  Chriftian 
virtue  ;  but,  as  all  were  indifcriminately  ad- 
mitted, who  pretended  to  fandity,  or  who 
miftook  enthufiafm  for  piety,  and  a  quarrel 
with  the  world  for  the  love  of  God,  they 
could  not  fail  very  foon  to  become  nothing 
better  than  retreats  for  lazinefs,  and  femina- 
ries  of  fuperftition  and  vice :  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  abufes,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  are  ftill  within  their  walls  fome 
few  inftances  of  patience  and  refignation,  de- 
votion and  charity,  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfedlion  than  they  arc  or  can  be  in  any 
other  fituation,  in  which  the  fafliions,  the  plea- 
furcs,  and  bufinefs  of  life,  and  the  corrup- 
tions of  national  eftablilhments,  muft  more 

or 
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or  Icfs  obftruft  their  progrefs;  where  ouf 
virtue  mtift  be  endangered  by  continual 
temptations,  our  meditations  diverted  from 
celeftial  objcfts  by  worldly  purfuitsj  our  de- 
votions interrupted  by  amufements  and  im- 
pertinence; and  that  fcrene  chearfiilnefs  and 
happy  complacency^  fo  eflcntial  to  the 
Chriftian  profeflion,  muft  frcduently  be  dif- 
turbed  by>  injuries  and  difappointments; 
The  voluntary  hardfhips  which  many  of  thefe 
reclufes  impofcd  upon  themfelves,  were  pro- 
bably derived  from  a  miftaken  notion,  that 
fufFering  was  an  efleritial  part  of  their  reli- 
gion i  a  notion  which  they  had  perhaps  con- 
trafted  from  that  conftant  connexion  be- 
tween themi  which  they  had  fo  long  obferved 
and  felt  during  their  perfecutionsj  and  were 
not  able  fuddenly  to  abandon,  in  happier 
and  more  indulgent  times. 

But  why  then  eftablifh  a  religion,  which 
is  fo  improper  for  the  purpofe  ?  Becaufc  it 
is  lefs  improper  than  any  other.  The  efta- 
blifhment  of  fome  religion  is  neceflary  to 
the  exiftence  of  every  ftatCj  and  it  is  as  re- 
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ceflary  that  this  fhould  be,  or  be  thought,  a 
revelation  from  God,  Mere  Deifm  never 
was,  or  can  be,  the  eftablifhed  religion  of 
any  country;  for,  as  all  ics  principles  muft 
be  derived  from  the  reafon  of  fome,  they  will . 
always  be  controverted  by  the  reafon  of 
others,  and  can  therefore  never  obtain  a 
general  acquiefcence.  The  philofopher,  by 
learned  inveftigations,  and  the  force  of  his 
own  underftanding,  may  be  convinced  of 
flic  great  truths  of  natural  religion;  but, 
without  the  fanftion  of  fupematural  autho- 
rity, he  will  never  be  able  to  convince  others, 
who  will  neither  believe  his  dodrincs,  or 
obey  his  precepts.  If  Chriftianity,  therefore, 
is  not  adopted,  fome  fabulous  fyftem  muft 
fupply  its  place  >  and,  if  fome  eftablifhed  re^ 
ligion  there  muft  be,  it  is  furely  more  eli- 
gible to  make  a  true  than  a  fidtirious  reve- 
lation the  bafis  of  it.  Nor  will  any  one,  I 
fuppofe,  afl'ert,  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  cftablifli  Paganifm  or  Mahometifm,  and 
lay  Chriftianity  by  for  private  ufe;  which, 
disfigured  as  it  isjby  worldly  connexions,  is 
5  ftill 
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ftill  fuperior  to  all  other  inftitutions.  As 
members  therefore  of  political  commiir  iities, 
we  are  bound  to  accept  it  with  all  its  i  mper- 
fefbions ;  though,  as  individuals,  we  ouglit 
always  to  approach  as  near  to  its  orif  ^inal  pu- 
rity, as  our  own  imperfedions  will  ]^en7?it. 
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V      I      E      W,       &c. 


MO  S  T  of  the  writers,  who  have  un* 
dertaken  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  have  had  recourfe 
to  arguments  drawn  from  theft  three  heads : 
the  prophecies  ftill  extant  in  the  Old  Tcfta- 
ment— the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New— 
or,  the  internal  evidence  arifmg  from  that 
excellence,  and  thofe  clear  marks  of  fuperna- 
tural  interpofition,  which  are  lb  confpicuous 
in  the  religion  itfelf.  The  two  former  have 
been  fufficiendy  explained  and  enforced  by 
the  ablefl:  pens;  but  the  laft,  which  feems  to 
carry  with  it  the  greateft  degree  of  convic- 
tion, has  never,  I  think,  been  confidcred  with 
that  attention,  which  it  deferves. 

I  mean  not  here  to  depreciate  the  proofs 

arifing  from  either  prophecies,  or  miracles : 

they  both  have,  or  ought  to  have,  their  pro- 
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per  wei^t ;  prophecies  are  permanent  mi- 
racles, whofe  authority  is  (bfficiently  con- 
firmed by  their  completion,  and  arc  there- 
fore folid  proofs  of  the  fupernatural  origin 
of  a  religion,  whofe  truth  they  were  intended 
to  teftify  i  fuch  are  thofe  to  be  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  fcriptures  relative  to  the 
coming  of  the  Meffiah,  the  deftruftion  of 
Jerufalcm,  and  the  unexampled  ftate  in 
which  the  Jews  have  ever  fince  continued, 
all  fo  circumftantially  defcriptive  of  the 
events,  that  they  fecm  rather  hiftories  of  paft, 
than  prediftions  of  future  tranfaftions ;  and 
whoever  will  fcrioufly  conCder  the  immenfe 
diftance  of  time  between  fome  of  them  and 
the  events  which  they  foretell,  the  uninter- 
rupted chain  by  which  they  are  connefted 
for  many  thoufand  years,  how  exaftly  they 
cbrrefpond  with  thofe  events,  and  how  to- 
tally unapplicable  they  are  to  all  others  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind ;  I  fay,  whoever  con- 
fiders  thcfe  circumftances,  he  will  fcarcely 
be  perfuaded  to  believe  that  they  can  be  the 
productions  of  preceding  artifice,  or  pofte- 

rior 
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rior  application,  or  can  entertain  the  leaft 
doubt  of  their  being  derived  from  fupema- 
tural  inipiration. 

The  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Tef- 
tament  to  have  been  performed  by  Chrift 
and  his  Apoftles,  were  certainly  convin- 
cing proo6  of  their  divine  commiflion  to 
thofe  who  faw  them;  and  as  they  were 
feci!  by  fuch  numbers,  and  arc  as  well  at- 
tefted,  as  other  hiftorical  fafts,  and  above 
all,  as  they  were  wrought  on  fo  great  and 
(b  wonderful  an  occafion,  they  muft  (till 
be  admitted  as  evidence  of  no  inconftderable 
force  ;  but,  I  think,  they  muft  now  depend 
for  much  of  their  credibility  on  the  truth  of 
that  religion,  whofc  credibility  they  were  at 
firft  intended  to  fupport.  To  prove  there- 
fore the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  we 
ihould  begin  by  ihewing  the  internal  marks 
of  divinity,  which  are  ftamped  upon  it;  be* 
caufe  on  this  the  credibility  of  the  prophecies 
and  miracles  in  a  great  meafure  depends : 
for  if  we  have  once  reafon  to  be  convinced,^ 
th^t  this  reli^qn  is  derived  from  a  fupema^ 
B  3  tural 
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tural  origin^  prophecies  and  miracles  will  be- 
come fb  far  from  being  incredible^  that  it  will 
be  highly  probable^  that  a  fupernatural  reve- 
lation Ihould  be  foretold,  and  enforced  by 
fupernatural  means. 

What  pure  Chriilianity  is,  divefted  of  all 
its  ornaments,  appendages,  and  corruption,  I 
pretend  not  to  fay;  but  what  it  is  not,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  which  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
oflfspringof  fraudor  fiftion:  fuch,  on  a  fu- 
perHcial  view,  I  know  it  mud  appear  to 
every  man  of  good  fenfe,  whofe  fcnfe  has 
been  altogether  employed  on  other  fubje£b ; 
but  if  any  one  will  give  himfclf  the  trouble 
to  examine  it  with  accuracy  and  candor,  he 
will  plainly  fee,  that  however  fraud  and  fic- 
tion may  have  grown  up  with  it,  yet  it  ne- 
ver could  have  been  grafted  on  the  lame 
ftock,  nor  planted  by  the  fame  hand. 

To  afcertain  the  true  fyftem,  and  genuine 
do£trincs  of  this  religion,  after  the  undecided 
controvcrfics  of  above  fevcnteen  centuries, 
and  to  remove  all  the  rubbifh,  which  artifice 
and  ignorxmce  have  been  heaping  upon  it 

during 
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during  all  that  time,  would  indeed  be  an  ar- 
duous taflc,  which  I  ftiall  by  no  means  un- 
dertake; but  to  Ihew,  that  it  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  derived  from  human  wifdom,  or 
human  impofturc,  is  a  work,  I  think,  at- 
tended with  no  great  difficulty,  and  requiring 
no  extraordinary  abilities,  and  therefore  I 
fliall  attempt  that,  and  that  alone,  by  ftating, 
and  then  explaining  the  fallowing  plain  and 
undeniable  propofirions. 

Firft,  That  there  is  now  extant  a  book  in- 
tided  the  New  Tcftamcnt. 

Secondly,  That  from  this  book  may  be 
cxtrafted  a  fyftem  of  religion  intirely  new, 
both  with  regard  to  the  obje6t  and  the  doc- 
trines, not  only  infinitely  fuperior  to,  but 
unlike  every  thing,  which  had  ever  before 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man- 
Thirdly,  That  from  this  book  may  like-^ 
wife  be  colleftcd  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  in  which 
every  moral  precept  fcundcd  on  reafon  i$ 
carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  purity  and  per- 
feftion,  than  in  any  other  of  the  wifeft  philo- 
fophers  of  preceding  ages;  every  mora)  pre- 
B  4  cept 
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cept  founded  on  &lfe  principles  is  totally 
omittedj  and  many  pew  precepts  added  pe- 
culiarly correfponding  with  the  new  cbjt& 
of  this  religion. 

Laftlyj  That  Hich  a  fyftem  of  religion  and 
morality  could  not  poflibly  have  been  the 
work  of  any  man,  or  fet  of  men;  much  lefi 
of  thofe  obfcure,  ignorant,  and  illiterate  per- 
Ibnsj  who  adually  did  difcover,  and  publilh 
it  to  the  world ;  and  that  therefore  it  muft 
undoubtedly  have  been  efTe&ed  by  the  in* 
terpofition  of  divine  power,  that  is,  that  it 
fxipft  deriye  its  origin  from  God* 


PR  O- 
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PROPOSITION    I. 

VERY  litde  need  be  faid  to  cftablUh 
my  firft  propofition,  which  is  fingly 
this :  That  there  is  now  extant  a  book  intitled 
the  New  Teftamentfi  that  is,  there  is  a  col- 
le£bion  of  writings  diftinguilhed  by  that  dc- 
noniination,   containing  four  hiftorical  ac- 
counts of  the  birth,  life,  aftions,  difcourfes, 
and  death  of  an  extraordinary  pcrfon  named 
Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus  Caefar,  preached  a  new  religion 
throughout  the  country  of  Judaea,  and  was 
put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.     Alfo  one  other  hiftorical 
account  of  the  travels,  tranfaftions,  and  ora- 
tions  of   fome   mean    and   illiterate   men, 
known  by  the  title  of  his  apoftlesj  whom 
he  commiffioned  to  propagate  his  religion 
after  his  death;  which  he  foretold  them  he 
muft  fufFcr  in  confirmation  of  its  truth.     To 
thefe  are  added  fcveral  epiftolary  writings, 

a4drcQed 
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addrefled  by  thefe  pcrfons  to  their  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  work,  or  to  the  fcveral 
churches  or  fociedes  of  Chriftians,  which 
they  had  eftablifhed  in  the  feveral  cities 
through  which  they  had  pafled. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that 
thefe  books  were  written  foon  after  thofe  ex- 
traordinary events,  which  are  the  fubjedts  of 
them ;  as  we  find  them  quoted,  and  referred 
to  by  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  writers 
from  thofe  to  the  prefent  times :  nor  would 
it  be  lefs  eafy  to  ihew,  that  the  truth  of  all 
thofe  events,  miracles  only  excepted,  can  no 
more  be  reafonably  queftioned,  than  the 
truth  of  any  other  fafts  recorded  in  any  hif- 
tory  whatever:  as  there  can  be  no  more 
reafon  to  doubt,  that  there  cxifted  fuch  a 
perfon  as  Jefus  Chrift,  fpeaking,  afting,  and 
fuffcring  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  there  de- 
fcribed,  than  that  there  were  fuch  men  as 
Tiberius,  Herod,  or  Pontius  Pilate,  his  co- 
temporaries  ;  or  to  fufpeft,  that  Peter,  Paul, 
and  James  were  not  the  authors  of  thofe 
cpiftles,  to  which  their  names  are  afiixed, 

than 
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than  that  Cicero  and  Pliny  did  not  write 
thofe  which  are  afcrib^d  to  them.  It  might 
alfo  be  made  appear,  that  thefe  books  hav- 
ing been  wrote  by  various  pcrfons  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  diftant  places,  could  not 
poflibly  have  been  the  work  of  a  fingle  im- 
poftor,  nor  of  a  fraudulent  combination,  be*, 
ing  all  damped  with  the  fame  marks  of  aa 
uniform  originality  in  their  very  frame  and 
compolition* 

But  all  thefe  circumftances  I  fhall  pafs 
over  unobferved,  as  they  do  not  fall  in  widi 
the  courfe  of  my  argument,  nor  are  nccef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  it.  Whether  thefe 
books  were  wrote  by  the  authors  whofc 
names  are  prefixed  to  them,  whether  they 
have  been  enlarged,  diminifhed,  or  any  way 
corrupted  by  the  artifice  or  ignorance  of 
tranflators  or  tran£cribers;  whether  in  the 
hiftorical  parts  the  writers  were  inftrufted  by 
a  perpetual,  a  partial,  or  by  any  infpiration 
at  alii  whether  in  the  religious  and  moral 
parts,  they  received  their  doftrines  from 
a  divine  influence,  or  from  the  inftru6tion3 

and 
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and  converiation  of  their  mafter ;  whether 
in  their  fads  or  ientiments  there  is  always 
the  moft  exafl:  agreement,  or  whether  in 
both  they  fometimes  differ  from  each  other; 
whether  they  are  in  any  cafe  miftaken,  or 
always  infallible;  or  ever  pretended  to  be 
lb,  I  (hall  not  here  dilpute :  let  the  Deift 
avail  himfelf  of  all  thefe  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, and  decide  them  in  conformity  to 
his  own  opinions,  I  (hall  not  contend,  be- 
caufe  they  affe£b  not  my  argument :  all  that 
I  aflert  is  a  plain  faA,  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  fuch  writings  do  now  exift 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    IL 

MY  fecond  propofition  is  not  quite  fo 
fimple,  but,  I  think,  not  lefsundc* 
niablc  than  the  former,  and  is  this:  That 
from  this  book  may  be  extraftcd  a  fyftcm  of 
religion  entirely  new,  both  with  regard  to 
the  objeft,  and  the  doftrines,  not  only  infi- 
nitely fuperior  to,  but  totally  unlike  every 
thing,  which  had  ever  before  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man :  I  fay  extrafted,  becaufe  aH 
the  doftrines  of  this  religion  having  been 
delivered  at  various  times,  and  on  various 
occafions,  and  here  only  hiftorically  recorded, 
no  uniform  or  regular  fyftem  of  theology  is 
here  to  be  found ;  and  better  perhaps  it  had 
been,  if  lefs  labour  had  been  employed  by 
the  learned,  to  bend  and  twill  thefe  divine 
materials  into  the  polifhed  forms  of  humar^ 
fyftems,  to  which  they  never  will  fubmit,  and 
for  which  they  were  never  intended  by  their 
great  author.     Why  he  chofe  not  to  leave 
3  any 
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any  fuch  behmd  him  wc  know  not,  but  it 
might  poffibly  be,  becaufe  he  knew,  that  the 
imperfcftion  of  man  was  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing fuch  a  fyftem,  and  that  we  are  more  pro- 
perly, and  more  fafely  conduced  by  the 
diftant  and  fcattered  rays,  than  by  the  too 
powerfijl  funftiine  of  divine  illumination : 
"  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,"  fays  be, 
**  and  ye  believe  not,  how  Ihall  ye  belicrc 
"  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  *  ?"  that 
is.  If  my  inftruftions  concerning  your  beha- 
viour in  the  prefent,  as  relative  to  a  future 
life,  are  fo  difficult  to  be  undcrftood,  that 
you  can  fcarcely  believe  me,  how  ftiall  you 
believe,  if  I  endeavour  to  explain  to  you 
the  nature  of  celeftial  beings,  the  defigns  of 
Providence,  and  the  myfteries  of  his  dilpen- 
iations;  fubjefts  which  you  have  neither 
ideas  to  comprehend,  nor  language  to  cx- 
prefs  ? 

Firft  then,  the  objeft  of  this  religion  is 
entirely  new,.iuid  is  this ;  to  prepare  us  by  a 

•  Johniii.  12* 
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ftate  of  probation  for  the  kingdom  6f  hea^ 
\^en.  Thb  is  every  where  profeflcd  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  to  be  the  chief  end 
of  the  Chriftian's  life  j  the  crotvn  for  which 
he  is  to  contend,  the  goal  to  which  he  is  to 
run,  the  harveft  which  is  to  pay  him  for  all 
his  labours :  Yet  previous  to  their  preaching 
no  fuch  prize  was  ever  hung  out  to  mankind, 
nor  any  means  prefcribed  for  the  attainment 
of  it. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  fome  of  the  philofo* 
phers  of  antiquity  entertained  notions  of  a 
future  ftate,  but  mixed  with  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty :  their  legiflators  alfo  endeavour- 
ed to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
belief  of  rewards  and  puniflimcnts  after 
death  j  but  by  this  they  only  intended  to 
give  a  fanftion  to  their  laws,  and  to  enforce 
the  praftice  of  virtue  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind in  the  prefent  life :  this  alone  feems  to 
have  been  their  end,  and  a  mei  itorious  end 
it  v/as  J  hut  Chriftianity  not  only  operates 
more  effedtually  to  this  end,  but  has  a  no- 
bler dcfign  in  view,  which  is,  by  a  proper 

education 
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education  here  to  render  us  fit  members  of  a 
celeftial  fociety  hereafter.  In  all  former  rc- 
li^ons  the  good  of  the  prefent  life  was  the 
firft  objeft;  in  the  Chriilian  it  is  but  the  fc- 
conds  in  thofe,  men  were  incited  to  pro- 
mote that  good  by  the  hopes  of  a  future  re- 
ward ;  in  this>  the  praftice  of  virtue  is  m- 
joined  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  that  re- 
ward. There  is  great  difference,  I  appre- 
hend, in  thefe  two  plans,  that  is,  in  adhering 
to  virtue  from  its  prefent  utility  in  expefta- 
tion  of  future  happinefs^  and  living  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  qualify  us  for  the  acceptance 
and  enjoyment  of  that  happinefs ;  and  the 
condudt  and  difpofitions  of  thofe,  who  aft 
on  thefe  different  principles,  muft  be  no  le(s 
different:  on  the  firft,  the  conftant  pradbicc 
of  juftice,  temperance,  and  fobriety,  will  be 
*  lufficienti  but  on  the  laeter,  we  muft  add  to 
thele  an  habitual  piety,  faith,  refignation,  and 
contempt  of  the  world :  the  firft  may  make^ 
us  very  good  citizens,  but  will  never  produce 
a  tolerable  Chriftian.  Hence  it  is  that 
Chriftianity  infilb  more  ftrongly,  than  any 

preceding 
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prceeding  inftitution  religious  or  moral,  on 
purity  of  heart  and  a  benevolent  difpofition ; 
becaufe  thefe  arc  abfolutely  neceflary  to  its 
great  end ;  but  in  thofe  whofe  recommenda- 
tions of  virtue  regard  the  prefent  life  only, 
and  whofe  promifed  rewards  in  another  w^re 
low  and  fenfual,  no  preparatory  qualifications 
were  requifite  to  enable  men  to  praftife  the 
one>  or  to  enjoy  the  other :  and  therefore  we 
fee  this  objedb  is  peculiar  to  this  reli^on  i 
and  with  it  was  entirely  new. 

But  although  this  objeft,  and  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  is  founded  were  new,  and 
perhaps  undifcoverable  by  reafon,  yet  when 
difcovered  they  are  fo  confonant  to  it,  that 
we  cannot  but  readily  affent  to  them.  For 
the  truth  of  this  principle,  that  the  prefent 
life  is  a  ftate  of  probation,  and  education  to 
prepare  us  for  another,  is  confirmed  by  every 
thing  which  we  fee  around  us:  it  is  the 
only  key  which  can  open  to  us  the  defigns  of 
Providence  in  the  oeconomy  of  human  af- 
fairs, the  only  clue,  which  can  guide  us 
through  that  pathlefs    wildernefs^   and  the 
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only  plah  on  which  this  world  could  poffibfy 
have  been  formed,  or  on  which  die  hiftory 
of  it  can  be  comprehended  or  explained.' 
It  could  never  have  been  formed  on  a  plan 
of  happinefs:  becaufe  it  is  every  where 
overf|H'ead  with  innumerable  miferies;  nor 
of  mifery,  becaufe  it  is  interfperfed  with 
many  enjoyments :  it  could  not  have  been 
conftituted  for  a  fcene  of  wifdom  and  virtue, 
becaufe  the  hiftory  of  mankind  is  litde  more 
than  a  detail  of  their  follies  and  wickednefs; 
nor  of  vice,  becaufe  diat  is  no  plan  at  all, 
being  deftrudive  of  all  exiftence,  and  confe- 
quently  of  its  own.  But  on  this  fyftem  all 
that  we  here  meet  with,  may  be  eafily  ac- 
counted for>  for  this  mixture  of  happinefe 
and.  mifery,  of  virtue  and  vice,  neceffarily 
refults  from  a  (late  of  probation  and  educa- 
tion i  as  probation  implies  trials,  fufFerings^ 
and  a  capacity  of  offending,  and  education  a 
propriety  of  chaftifement  for  thofe  offences. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doftrines  of  this  re- 
ligion are  equally  new  with  the  objed: ;  and 
contain  ideas  of  God,  and  of  man,  of  the  prc- 
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fentj  and  of  a  future  life ;  and  of  the  rela- 
tions which  all  thefe  bear  to  each  other,  to- 
tally unheard  of,  and  quite  diflimilar  from 
any  which  had  ever  been  thought  on^  previ- 
ous to  its  publication.  No  other  ever  drew 
fo  juft  a  portrait  of  the  wordileflhefs  of  this 
World,  and  all  its  purfuits>  nor  exhibited  fuch 
diftinft,  lively,  and  exquifite  pifturcs  of  the 
joys  of  another  j  of  the  refurreftion  of  the 
dead,  the  laft  judgment^  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  righteous  in  that  tremendous  day, 
"  when  this  corruptible  fhall  put  on  incor- 
'^  ruption,  and  this  mortal  (hall  put  on  im- 
"^^  mortality*."  No  other  has  ever  repre- 
Tented  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  charac- 
ter of  three  perfons  united  in  one  God  f. 

•  I  Cor.  XV.  53. 

f  That  there  rubiiils  fome  fuch  union  in  the  divine 
nature,  the  whole  tenour  of  the  New  Teftament  feems 
to  exprcfs,  and  it  was  fo  undcrftood  in  the  carlicft 
ages :  but  whether  this  union  does,  or  does  not  imply 
equality,  or  whether  it  fubfifts  in  general,  or  only  in 
particular  circumftances,  we  arc  not  informed,  and 
therefore  on  thefe  queftions  it  is  n^t  only  unnccclTary, 
but  improper  for  us  to  decide. 

C  2  No 
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No  other  has  attempted  to  rccoftcfle  tbofd 
feeming  contpadidory  but  both  true  propo^ 
fitions,  the  contingency  of  future  events,  and 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  or  the  free  will 
of  the  creamre  with  the  ovcr-ruling  grace  of 
the  Creator.  No  other  has  fo  fully  de- 
clared the  necefllty  of  wickednefs  and  pu- 
nifhment,  yet  fo  cfFeftually  inflruflicd  indi- 
viduals to  refift  the  one,  and  to  efcape  the 
other :  no  other  has  ever  pretended  to  give 
any  account  of  the  depravity  of  man,  or 
to  point  out  any  remedy  for  it :  no  other  has 
ventured  to  declare  the  unpardonable  na- 
ture of  fin  without  the  influence  of  a  media- 
torial interpofidon,  and  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment from  the  fuflferings  of  a  fuperior  be- 
ing*.    Whether  thefe  wonderfiil  doftrines 

^  That  Chrifl  fleered  and  did  as  an  atonement  for 
the  fins  of  mankind,  is  a  dodrine  fo  conftantly  and  fo 
ftrongly  enforced  through  every  part  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  that  whoever  wiH  fcrioufly  penife  thofe  writ- 
ings, and  deny  that  it  is  there,  may,  with  as  much  rea- 
fon  and  truth,  after  reading  the  works  of  Thocydides 
and  Livy>  aflert,  that  in  them  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  fads  rclaiive  to  the  hillories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

arc 
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arc  worthy  of  our  belief  muft  depend  on  the 
opinion,  which  we  entertain  of  the  authority 
of  thofe,  who  publiflied  them  to  the  world  i 
but  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  all  fo  far  re- 
moved from  every  traft  of  the  human  ima- 
gination, that  it  feems  equally  impoffible, 
that  they  fhould  ever  have  been  derived 
from  the  knowledge  or  the  artifice  of  man. 

Some  indeed  there  are,  who,  by  pervert- 
ing the  eftablifhed  fignification  of  words, 
(which  they  call  explaining)  have  ventured 
to  expunge  all  thefe  doftrines  out  of  the 
fcriptures,  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  they 
are  not  able  to  comprehend  them ;  and  ar- 
gue thus : — The  fcriptures  are  the  word  of 
God;  in  his  word  no  propofitions  -contra- 
diftory  to  reafon  can  have  a  place;  thefe 
propofitions  are  contradiftory  to  reafon,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  there.  But  if  thefe 
bold  afiertors  would  claim  any  regard,  they 
ihould  reverfe  their  argument,  and  fay,— 
Thefe  doflrines  make  ^  part,  and  a  material 
part  of  the  fcriptures,  they  are  contradiftory 
to  reafon  5  no  propofitions  contradiftory  to 
C  3  reafon 
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rcafon  can  be  a  part  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
therefore  neither  the  fcriptures,  nor  the  pre-^ 
tended  revelation  contained  in  them,  caq 
be  derived  from  him:  This  would  be  an 
argument  worthy  of  rational  a^d  candid 
Deills,  and  demand  a  refpeftful  attention  i 
but  when  men  pretend  to  difprove  fafts  by 
reafoning,  they  haye  |io  right  to  exped  an 
anfwer, 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  obferving,  that 
the  perfonal  charader  of  the  author  of  this 
religion  is  no  Icfs  new,  and  extraordinary, 
than  the  religion  itfelf,  who  "  fpake  as  never 
"  man  fpake*,"  and  lived  as  never  man 
Jived :  in  procif  of  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  al- 
ledge,  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  that  he 
fafted  forty  days,  that  he  performed  a  variety 
of  miracles,  and  after  b^ing  buried  three 
days,  that  he  arofe  from  the  dead ;  becaufe 
thefe  accounts  >vill  have  but  little  efFeft  on 
the  minds  of  unbelievers,  who,  if  they  be- 
lieve not  the  religion,  will  give  no  credit  tp 

• 

^  John  vii.  46. 
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tlic  relation  of  thefe  fafts;  but  I  will  prove 
it  from  fafts  which  cannot  be  difputed ;  for 
inftance,  he  is  the  only  founder  of  a  religion 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  which  is  totally 
tmconncfted  with  all  human  policy  and  go- 
vernment, and  Aerefwe  totally  unconducive 
to  any  worldly  purpofe  whatever:  all  others^ 
Mahomet,  Numa,  and  leven  Mofes  himfcl^ 
blended  their  religious  inflitutions  with  their 
civil,  and  by  them  obtained  dominion  over 
their  relpeftive  people;  but  Chrift  neither 
aimed  at,  nor  would  accept  of  any  fuch 
power ;  he  rejefted  every  objeft,  which  all 
other  men  purfue,  and  made  choice  of  all 
thofe  which  others  fly  from,  and  are  afraid 
of:  he  refufed  power,  riches,  honours,  and 
pleafure,  and  courted  poverty,  ignominy^ 
tortures,  and  death.  Many  have  been  the 
enthufiafts  and  impoftors,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  impofe  on  the  world  pretended  re- 
velations, and  fome  of  them  from  pride,  ob- 
ftinacy,  or  principle,  have  gone  fo  far,  as  to 
lay  down  their  lives,  rather  than  retraftj 
but  I  defy  hiftory  to  fhew  on^,  who  ever 
C  4  made 
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made  his  own  fufFerings  and  death  a  neccC- 
lary  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  effential  to 
his  miflion ;  this  Chrift  adtually  did,  he  fore- 
faw,  foretold,  declared,  their  neceffity,  and 
voluntarily  endured  them.  If  we  ferioufly 
contemplate  the  divine  leifons,  the  perfeft 
precepts,  the  beautiful  difcourfes,  and  the 
confiftent  conduft  of  this  wonderful  perfon, 
we  cannot  poffibly  imagine,  that  he  could 
have  been  either  an  idiot  or  a  madman  -,  and 
yet,  if  he  was  not  what  he  pretended  to  be, 
he  can  be  confidered  in  no  other  light;  and 
even  under  this  charafter  he  would  defervc 
fome  attention,  becaufe  of  fo  fublime  and 
rational  ap  infanity  there  is  no  other  inftance 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

If  any  one  can'  doubt  of  the  fuperior  ex-? 
cellence  of  this  religion  above  all  which 
preceded  it,  let  him  but  perufe  with  atten- 
tion thofe  unparalleled  writings  in  which  it 
is  tranfmitted  to  the  prefent  times,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  moft  celebrated  produc* 
tions  of  the  pagan  world ;  and  if  he  is  not 
fcnfible  of  their  fuperior  beauty,  fimplicity, 

and 
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and  originality,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce, 
that  he  is  as  deficient  in  tafte  as  in  faiths  and 
that  he  is  as  bad  a  critic  ^s  a  Chriftian :  for 
in  what  fchool  of  ancient  philofophy  can  he 
find  a  leffon  of  morality  fo  perfeft  as  Chriffs 
fermon  on  the  mount  ?  From  which  of  them 
can  he  coUeft  an  addrefs  to  the  Deity  fo 
concife,  and  yet  fo  comprehenfive,  fo  expref- 
five  of  all  that  we  want,  and  all  that  we  could 
deprecate,  as  that  fhort  prayer,  which  he 
formed  for,  and  recommended  to  his  difci- 
ples  ?  From  the  works  of  what  fage  of  anti- 
quity can  he  produce  fo  pathetic  a  recom- 
mendation of  benevolence  to  the  diftreffed, 
and  enforced  by  fuch  affurances  of  a  reward, 
as  in  thofe  words  of  Chrift  ?  *'  Come,  yc 
"  bleffed  of  my  Father!  inherit  the  kingdom 
*^  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
*^  the  world :  for  I  was  an  hungrcd,  and  ye 
*'  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirfty,  and  ye  gave 
**  rae  drink ;  I  was  a  ftranger,  and  ye  took 
*'  me  in;  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me; 
*^  I  was  fick,  and  ye  vifited  me ;  I  was  in 
*'  prifon,  and  ye  came  unto  me.     Then  fhall 
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^  tte  righteous  anfwcr  him,  faying — Lord, 
^*  when  faw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed 
'*  thee,  or  thirfly,  and  gave  thee  drink  ?  whca 
•*  faw  we  thee  a  ftranger,  and  took  thee  in, 
"  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?  or  when  law 
"  we  thee  fick  and  in  prifon,  and  canric  unto 
**  thee  ?  Then  fhall  I  anfwer  and  fay  unto 
*'  them, — Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  inafmuch 
*<  as  you  have  done  it  to  the  leaft  of  thefe 
^  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  *." 
Where  is  there fojuft,  and  foelegant  a  reproof 
of  eagernefs  and  anxiety  in  worldly  purfuits, 
clofcd  with  fo  forcible  an  exhortation  to  con- 
fidence in  the  gocdnefs  of  our  Creator,  as  in 
thefe  words  ? — **  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air ; 
**  for  they  fow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
•*  gather  into  barns,  yet  your  heavenly  Fa- 
**  ther  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  bet- 
**  ter  than  they  ?  Confidcr  the  lilies  of  the 
**  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  nei- 
^  ther  do  they  Ipin  -,  and  yet  I  fay  unto  you, 
**  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 

•  Matt,  XX  v.  34. 
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^*  arrayed  like  one  of  thefe :  wherefore,  if 
•*  God  fo  clothe  the  grafs  of  the  field,  which 
^*  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  caft  into  the 
*'  oven,  fhall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you  ? 
^  O  ye  of  little  faith  ♦  !"    By  which  of  their 
nioft  celebrated  poets  are  the  joys  refcrved 
for  the  righteous  in  a  future  ftate.  To  fub- 
limely  defcribed,  as  by  this  fhort  declaration, 
that  they  are  fuperior'  to  all  defcriptlon  ? 
^*  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
^*  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
"  things,  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
"  that  love  him  f."  Where  amidft  the  dark 
clouds  of  pagan  philofophy  can  he  ftiew  us 
fuch  a  clear  profpedt  of  a  future  ftate,  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  the  rcfurreftion  of 
the  dead,  and  the  general  judgment,  as  in 
St.  Paul's  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  ? 
Or  from  whence  can  he  produce  fuch  co- 
gent exhortations  to  the  praftice  of  every 
virtue,  fuch  ardent  incitements  to  piety  and 
devotion,  and  fuch  afliftances.to  attain  them, 

•  Matt  vi.  26,  28.  -f  I  Cor.  ii.  9. 
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as  thofc  which  are  t6  be  met  with  throughout 
every  page  of  thefc  inimitable  writings? 
To  quote  all  the  paflages  in  them  relative  to 
thefe  fubjeds,  would  be  almoft  to  tranfcribc 
ihe  whole  j  it  is  fufficient  to  cbferve,  that 
they  are  every  where  flamped  wijth  fuch  ap- 
parent* marks  of  fupernatural  afliftance,  as 
render  them  indifputably  fuperior  to,  and  to- 
tally unlike  all  human  compofuions  what- 
ever; and  this  fuperiority  and  diflimilarity 
is  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked  by  one  re- 
markable circumftance  peculiar  to  them- 
fclves,  which  is,  that  whilft  the  moral  parts, 
being  of  the  rpoft  general  ufc,  are  intelligible 
to  the  mean^ft  capacities,  the  learned  and 
inquificive  throughout  all  ages,  perpetually 
find  in  them  incxhauftible  difcoveries,  conr 
cerning  the  nature,  attributes,  and  difpenfar 
tions  of  Providence. 

To  fay  the  truth,  before  the  appearance  of 
Chriftianity  there  exifted  nothing  like  reli- 
gion on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  Jewifh 
only  excepted :  all  other  nations  were  im- 
mcrfed  in  the  groffeft  idolatry,  which  had 
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Httlc  or  no  conneftion  with  morality,  except  to 
corrupt  it  by  the  infamous  examples  of  their 
imaginary  deities :  they  all  worlhipped  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  gods  and  daemons,  whofe  favour 
they  courted  by  impious,  obfcene,  and  ridicu- 
lous ceremonies,  and  whofe  anger  they  endea- 
voured to  appeafe  by  the  moft  abominable 
CRielties.  In  the  politcft  ages  of  the  politeft 
nations  in  the  world,  at  a  time  when  Greecc- 
and  Rome  had  carried  the  arts  of  oratory, 
poetry,  hiftory,  architefture,  and  fculpturc 
to  the  higheft  perfeftion,  and  made  no  in- 
confiderablc  advances  in  thofe  of  mathema- 
tics, natural,  and  even  moral  philofophy,  in 
religious  knowledge  they  had  made  none  at 
all ;  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  noblcft 
efforts  of  the  mind  of  man,  unafTiftcd  by  re- 
velation, were  unequal  to  the  tafk.  Some 
few  indeed  of  their  philofophers  were  wife 
enough  to  rejcft  thcfe  general  abfurdities, 
and  dared  to  attempt  a  loftier  flight :  Plato 
introduced  many  fublime  ideas  of  nature, 
and  its  firft  caufe,  and  of  the'  immortality  of 
the  foul,  which  being  above  his  own  and  all 

human 
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hiimah  difcoVery,  he  probably  acquired  fVoir! 
the  books  of  Mofes'or  the  converfation  of* 
fome  Jewifh  rabbies>  which  he  might  have 
met  with  in  Egypt,  where  he  refided,  and 
ftudied  for  feveral  years  :  from  him  Ariftotlc, 
and  from  both  Cicero  and  fome  few  others 
drew  moft  amazing  ftores  of  philofophical 
fcience,  and  carried  their  refcarches  into  di- 
vine truths  as  far  as  human  genius  alone 
could  penetrate.  But  thefe  were  bright  con- 
ftellations,  which  appeared  fmgly  in  feveral 
centuries,  and  even  thefe  with  all  this 
knowledge  were  very  deficient  in  true  theo- 
logy. From  the  vifibk  works  of  the  crea^ 
tion  they  traced  the  being  and  principal  at- 
tributes of  the  Creator;  but  the  relation 
which  his  being  and  attributes  bear  to  man 
they  little  underftood ;  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion they  had  fcarce  any  fcnfe>  nor  could  they 
form  any  mode  of  worfhip  worthy  of  the 
purity  and  perfeftion  of  the  divine  nature  t 
they  occafionally  flung  out  many  elegant 
encomiums  on  the  native  beauty,  and  ex-^ 
ccUence  of  virtue  :  but  they  founded  it  not 

on 
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Oft  the  commands  of  God,  nor  connefted  ic 
with  a  holy  life,  nor  hung  out  the  happincfs 
of  heaven  as  its'reward,  or  its  objeft.    They 
fometimes  talked  of  virtue  carrying  men  to 
heaven,  and  placing  them  amongft  the  gods; 
but  by  this  virtue  they  meant  only  the  in- 
vention of  arts,  or  feats  of  arms :  for  with 
them  heaven  was  open  only  to  legiflators, 
and  conquerors,  the  civilizers,  or  deftroycrs 
of  mankind.     This  was  then  the  fummit  of 
religion  in  the  mod  polifhcd  nations  in  the 
world,  and  even  this  was  confined  to  a  few 
philofophers,  prodigies  of  genius  and  litera- 
ture, who  were  little  attended  to,  and  lefs 
underftood  by  the  generality  of  mankind  in 
their  own  countries;  whilft  all  the  reft  were 
involved  in  one  common  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  fuperftition. 

At  this  time  Chriftianity  broke  forth  from 
the  caft  like  a  rifing  fun,  and  difpelled  this 
univerfai  darkncfs,  which  obfcured  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  even  at  tliis  day  pre- 
vails in  all  tbofe  remoter  regions,  to  which 
X  its 
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its  falutary  influence  has  not  as  yet  extended 
From  all  thofe  which  it  has  reached,  it  has 
notwithftanding  its  corruptions,  banifhed  all 
thofe  enormities,  and  introduced  a  more  ra- 
tional devotion,  and  purer  morals :  it  has 
taught  men  the  unity,  and  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  remiflion  of  fins,  the 
refurreftion  of  the  dead>  life  evcrlafting,  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  doftrines  as  incon- 
ceivable to  the  wifeft  of  mankind,  antecedent 
to  its  appearance,  as  the  Newtonian  fyftem  is 
at  this  day  to  the  mod  ignorant  tribes  of  fa- 
vages  in  the  wilds  of  America.;  doftrines, 
which  human  reaibn  never  could  have  dif- 
covered,  but  which  when  difcovcred,  coincide 
with,  and  are  confirmed  by  it ;  and  which, 
though  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  learn- 
ing and  penetration  of  Plato,  Ariftode,  and 
Cicero,  are  now  clearly  laid  open  to  the  eye 
of  every  peafant  and  mechanic  with  the  bible 
in  his  hand.  Thefe  are  all  plain  fads  too 
glaring  to  be  contradicted,  and  tbe^efore, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  authority  of 
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fliefe  books,  the  relations  which  they  con- 
tain, or  the  infpiration  of  their  authors,  of 
thefe  (ad:s  no  man,  who  has  eyq^  to  read,  or 
icars  to  hear,  can  entertain  a  doubt;  becaufe 
there  are  the  books>  and  in  them  is  this 
religion; 


Vol.  IV. 
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PROPOSITION    IIL 

MY  third  propofition  is  this;  That  ^oiti 
this  book  called  the  New  Tcftamca^ 
may  be  collefted  a  lyftem  of  ethics,  in. 
which  every  moral  precept  foimded  on  rca- 
fon  is  carried  to  a  higher  d^ree  of  purity 
and  perfeftion,  than  in  any  other  of  the  an- 
tient  philofophcrs  of  preceding  ages ;  every 
tnoral  precept  founded  on  faUe  principles  is 
entirely  omitted,  and  many  new  precepts  ad- 
ded, peculiarly  correfponding  with  the  new 
objed  of  this  religion* 

By  moral  precepts  founded  on  reafon,  I 
mean  all  thofe,  which  enforce  the  practice  of 
fuch  duties  as  reafon  informs  us  muft  im- 
prove our  natures,  and  conduce  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind:  fuch  are  piety  to  God, 
benevolence  to  men,  juftice,  charity,  tempe- 
rance, and  fobriety,  with  all  thofe,  which 
prohibit  the  commiflion  of  the  contrary  vices> 
all  which  debafe  out  natures^  and,  by  mutual 
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injuries,  introduce  univerfal  diforder,  and 
confequcntly  univerfal  mlfery.  By  precepts 
founded  on  falfe  principles,  I  mean  thofe 
which  recommend  fiftitious  virtues  produc- 
tive of  none  of  thefe  falutary  cfFefts,  and 
therefore,  however  celebrated  and  admiredi 
are  in  faft  no  virtues  at  alls  fuch  are  va- 
lour, patriodfm,  and  friendfliip. 

That  virtues  of  the  firft  kind  arc  carried 
to  a  higher  degree  of  purity  and  perfeftion 
by  the  Chriftian  religion  than  by  any  other^ 
it  is  here  unneceffary  to  prove,  becaufe  this  is 
a  truth,  which  has  been  frequendy  demon- 
ftrated  by  her  friends,  and  never  once  denied 
by  the  moft  determined  of  her  adverfaries ; 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  Ihew,  that  thofe  of 
the  latter  fort  are  moft  judicioufly  omitted; 
becaufe  they  have  really  no  intriniic  merit  in 
them,  and  are  totally  incompatible  with  the 
genius  and  fpirit  of  this  inftitution. 

Valour,  for  inftance,  or  aftivc  courage,  is 
for  the  moft  part  conftitutional,  and  there- 
fore can  have  no  more  claim  to  moral  merit, 
than  wit,  beauty,  health,  ftrcngth,  or  any 
D  2  other 
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Other  endowment  of  the  mind  or  body;  and 
fo  far  is  it  from  producing  any  falutary  ef* 
fedts  by  introducing  peace,  order,  or  happi- 
hefs  into  fociety,  that  it  is  the  ufual  perpetra- 
tor of  all  the  violences,  which  from  reta- 
liated injuries  diftra6t  the  worid  widi  blood- 
fhed  and  devaftation.     It  is  the  Engine  by 
which  the  ftrong  arc  enabled  to  plunder  the 
Weak,  the  proud  id  trample  upon  the  hum- 
ble, and  the  guilty  to  opprcfs  the  innocent ; 
it  is  the  chief  inftrument  which  Ambidotfr 
employs  in  her  unjuft  purfuits  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  is  therefore  fo  much  extolled  by 
her  votaries:  it  was  indeed  congenial  with 
the  religion  of  pagarls,  whofe  gods  were  for 
the  moft  part  made  out  of  deceafed  heroes, 
exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  mif- 
chiefs  which   they  had   perpetrated  upon 
earth,  and  therefore  with  them  this  was  the 
firft  of  virtues,  and  had  even  engrbfled  that 
denomination  to  itfelf ;  but  whatever  merit 
it  may  have  affumed  anfK)ng  pagans,  with 
Chriftians  it  can  pretend  to  none,  and  fow 
^r  none  are  the  occasions,  in  which  they  are 
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fjcrmittcd  to  exert  it:  they  zre  fo  far  from 
being  allowed  to  inflift  evil,  diat  they  arc 
/orbid  even  to  refift  it :  they  are  fo  far  from 
being  encouraged  to  revenge  injuries,  that 
one  of  their  firft  duties  is  to  forgive  them ; 
fo  far  from  being  incited  to  deftroy  their 
enemies,  that  they  are  commanded  to  love 
them,  and  to  ferve  them  to  the  utmofl  of 
their  power.  If  Chriftian  nations  therefore 
were  nations  of  Chriftians,  all  war  would  be 
impoflfible  and  unknown  amongfl:  them,  and 
volour  could  be  neither  of  ufe  nor  eftima- 
tion,  and  therefore  could  never  have  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  Chriftian  vutues,  being 
irreconcileable  with  all  its  precepts.  I  objed 
not  to  the  praife  and  honours  bcftowed  on 
the  valiant,  they  are  the  leaft  tribute  which 
can  be  paid  them  Jby  thofe  who  enjoy  iafety 
and  affluence  by  the  intervention  ^f  their 
dangers  and  fufierings:  I  aflcrt  only  that 
aftive  courage  can  never  be  a  Chriftian  vir- 
tue, becaufe  a  Chriftian  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Fafiive  courage  is  indeed  fre- 
iquently,  and  properly  inculcated  Jby  this 
D  3  ^     meek 
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mtek  and  fuSering  religion^  under  die  tide^ 
of  padence  and  refignadon :  a  real  and  Tub. 
ftantial  virtue  diis,  and  a  direft  contraft  to 
the  former  j  for  paflive  courage  arifes  from 
the  nobleft  diipoiidons  of  the  human  mind^ 
from  a  contempt  of  misfortunes,  pain,  and 
death,  and  a  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
the  Ahnightyj  aftive,  from  the  meaneft; 
from  paffion,  vanity,  and  felf-dependence : 
paflive  courage  is  derived  from  a  zeal  for 
trudi,  and  a  perfeverance  in  duty;  a6live,  is 
the  offspring  of  pride  and  revenge,  and  the 
parent  of  cruelty  and  injuftice:  in  ihort, 
paflive  courage  is  the  refolution  of  a  philo- 
fopher ;  afldve,  the  ferocity  of  a  favage.  Nor 
is  this  more  incompatible  with  the  precepts, 
than  with  the  objed  of  this  religion,  which 
is  the  attainment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
for  valour  is  not  that  fort  of  violence,  by 
which  that  kingdom  is  to  be  taken;  nor  arc 
01C  turbulent  fpirits  of  heroes  and  con- 
querors admiflible  into  thofe  regions  of 
peace,  fubordiriation,  and  tranquillity. 
Patriotifin  alfo,  that  celebrated  virtue  fq 
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misch  pradifed  in  antient,  and  fb  much  pro-* 
fcffed  in  modem  times,  diat  virtue,  which  fo 
long  prcfervcd  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and 
exalted  Rome  to  the  empire  of  the  world: 
this  celebrated  virtue,  I  fay,  mufl:  alfo  be 
excluded;  becaufe  it  not  only  falls  fhort 
of,  but  diredtly  counteracts,  the  extenfive 
benevolence  of  this  religion.  A  ChriftiaH 
is  of  no  country,  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  i 
and  his  neighbours  and  countrymen  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remoteft  regions,  when* 
ever  their  diftrefles  demand  his  friendly  aC- 
fiftance:  Chriflianity  commands  us  to  love 
all  mankind,  patriotifm  to  opprefs  all  other 
countries  to  advance  the  imaginary  pfoipe- 
jity  of  our  own :  Chriftianity  ei^oins  us  M 
imitate  the  univerfal  benevolence  of  our 
Creator,  who  pours  forth  his  bleiCi^  oa 
every  nation  upon  ^rdi$  patiiodfm,  to  copy 
the  mean  partiality  of  an  Englifli  parifli  of^ 
ficer,  who  thinks  injuftice  md  cruelty  meri-^ 
torious^  whenevo-  they  promote  the  interefts 
of  his  own  inconfidcrable  village.  This 
jbas  ever  been  a  fevourite  virtue  with  man* 
D  4  kin4p 
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kind,  becauie  it  conceals  felf-intcreft  undef 
the  made  of  public  Ipirit,  not  only  from 
others,  bxit  even  from  themfelves,  and  gives 
a  licence  to  inflidt  wrongs  and  injuries  not 
only  with  inipunity,  byt  with  applaufe ;  but 
it  is  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  great 
charaderiftic  of  this  inftitution,  that  it  never 
could  have  been  admitted  into  the  lift  of 
Chriftian  virtues. 

Friendfhip  likewife,  although  more  con- 
genial to  the  principles  of  Ghriftianity,  arifii^ 
from  more  tender  and  amiable  difpoiitions, 
CQuld  never  gain  admittance  amongft  her 
benevolj^nt  precepts,  for  the  fame  reaibn; 
becaufe  it  is  too  narrow  and  confined,  and 
appropriates  that  benevolence  to  a  fingle 
objeft,  which  is  here  commanded  to  be  ex- 
tended over  all.  Where  friendlhips  arife 
from  fimilarity  of  fentiipepts,  and  difinte- 
refted  affef^ions,  they  are  advantageous^ 
agreeable,  and  iniio<;ept,  but  have  little  pre- 
tenfions  to  merit ;  for  it  is  juftly  obferved, 
**  If  ye  love  therh,  which  love  you,  what 
J*  flanks  have  ye  ?  for  finners  alfo  loyc  thofc, 
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f^  that  love  them  *."  But  if  they  are  formed 
from  alliances  in  parties,  faftions,  and  in- 
terefts,  or  from  a  participation  of  vices,  the 
nfual  parents  of  what  are  called  friendfliips 
among  mankind,  they  are  then  both  mif- 
chievous,  and  criminal,  and  confcquently 
forbidden ;  but  in  their  utmoft  purity  de- 
ferve  no  recommendation  from  this  reli- 
gion. 

To  the  judicious  omifTion  of  thefe  falfe 
virtues  we  may  add  that  remarkable  filence, 
which  the  Chriftian  legiflator  every  where 
preferves  on  fubjefts  eftecmed  by  all  others 
of  the  higheft  importance,  civil  government, 
national  policy,  and  the  rights  of  war  and 
peace  j  of  thefe  he  has  not  taken  the  leafl: 
notice,  probably  for  this  plain  reafon,  be- 
caufe  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  have 
formed  any  explicit  regulations  concerning 
them,  which  muft  not  have  been  inconfiftert 
with  the  purity  of  his  religion,  or  with  tic 
pradkical  obfcryance  of  fuch  impcrfedt  crca? 

•  Luke  vi.  32. 
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cures  as  men  ruling  over^  and  contending 
with  each  other :  for  inftancc,  had  he  abfo- 
lutely  forbid  all  reMance  to  the  reigning 
powers^  he  had  conftituted  a  plan  of  delpo- 
tifm^  and  made  men  (laves ;  had  he  allowed 
^t,  he  muft  have  authorifed  difbbedience, 
and  made  them  rebels:  had  he  in  direft 
jerms  prohibited  all  war,  he  muft  have  left 
his  followers  for  ever  an  eafy  prey  to  every 
infidel  invader;  had  he  permitted  it,  he 
^luft  have  licenfed  all  that  rapine  and  mur« 
der,  with  which  it  is  unavoidably  attended. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  are  thofe  new 
precepts  in  this  religion  peculiarly  corre* 
iponding  with  the  new  objed  of  it,  that  is, 
preparing  us  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  of 
thefe  the  chief  arc  poornefs  of  Ipirit,  for- 
givenefs  of  injuries^  and  charity  to  all  men; 
p  thefe  we  may  add  repentance,  faith,  felf- 
a;)afement,  and  a  detachment  from  the 
w>)rld,  all  moral  duties  peculiar  to  this  relji<> 
gitn,  and  abfolu^ely  necefiary  to  ]Che  atuii^t- 
fCDcat  of  its  en4i 
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*'  Bleflcd  are  the  poor  in  fpirit ;  for  theirs 
^*  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  *  :'*  by  which 
poornefs  of  fpirit  is  to  be  underftood  a  dif? 
pofition  of  mind,  meek,  humble,  fubmilfive 
to  power,  void  of  ambition,  patient  of  inju- 
ries, and  free  from  all  refentment.  This  was 
fo  new,  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  ideas  of  all , 
pagan  moralifts,  that  they  thought  this  tem- 
per of  mind  a  criminal  and  contemptible 
mcannefs,  which  muft  induce  men  to  facri- 
ficc  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  their  own 
honour,  to  a  fhameful  pufillanimity ;  and  fuch 
it  appears  to  almoft  all  who  are  called  Chrif- 
tians  even  at  this  day,  who  not  only  rejeft  it 
in  praftice,  but  difavow  it  in  principle,  not- 
withftanding  this  explicit  declaration  of  their 
matter.  We  fee  them  revenging  the  fmalleft 
affronts  by  premeditated  murder,  as  indivi- 
duals, on  principles  of  honour ;  and,  in  their 
national  capacities,  deftroying  each  other 
with  fire  and  fword,  for  the  low  confidera- 
tions  of  commercial  interefts^  the  balance  of 

•  Matt,  V.  3. 
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rival  powers,  or  the  ambition  of  princes:  wc 
fee  them  with  their  laft  breath  ^mating 
each  other  to  a  fayage  revenge,  and,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  plunging  with  feeble  arms 
their  daggers  into  the  hearts  of  their  oppo- 
;ients :  and,  what  is  ftill  worfc,  we  hear  all 
ithefe  barbarifms   celebrated   by  hiftorians, 
flattered  by  poets,  applauded  in  theatres,  ap- 
proved in  fcnates^  and  even  fanftified  in  pul- 
pits.   But  univerfal  praftice  cannot  alter  the 
nature  of  things,  nor  univerfal  error  change 
the  nature  of  truth :  pride  was  not  made  for 
man  j  but  humility,  nnieeknefs,  and  refigna- 
tion,  that  is  poprnefs  of  Ipirit,  was  i^ade  for 
man;  and  properly  belongs  to  his  dependent 
and  precarious  Situation  i   and   is  the  only 
dilpofition  of  mmd,  which  can  enable  him  to 
enjoy  eafe  and  j^uiet  here,  and  happinefs 
Jiereafter:    yet  was  this  important  precept 
.entirely  unknown  until  it  was  promulgated 
by  him,  who  faid^  "  Suffe;-  little  children  to 
**  come  unto  rne,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for 
^*  of  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  Verily 
**  I  fay  unto  you,  whoever  fliall  not  receive 
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^  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he 
«*  fhall  not  enter  therein  ♦." 

Another  precept,  equally  new  and  no  lefs 
excellent,  is   forgivenefs  of  injuries :  "  Ye 
"  have  heard,"  fays  Chrift  to  his  difciples, 
«  Thou  flialt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
•'  thine  enenty;  but  I  fay  unto  you,  love 
•'  your  enemies  J  blefs  them  that  curfe  you,  do 
"  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
**  them  which  defpitefully  ufe  you,  and  pcr- 
**  fecute  you  f  •'*    This  was  a  leflbn  fo  new, 
and  fo  utterly  unknown,  till  taught  by  hi& 
doctrines,  and  enforced  by  his  example,  that 
the  wifeft  moralifts  of  the  wifeft  nations  and 
ages  reprefented  the  defire  of  revenge  as  a 
mark  of  a  noble  mind,  and  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  it  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  at- 
tendant on  a  fortunate  man.  But  how  much' 
more  magnanimous,  how  much^morc  bene* 
ficial  to  mankind,  is  forgivenefs  !  it  is  more 
magnanimous,  becaufe  every  generous  and 
exalted  diipofition  of  the  human  mind  is  re- 
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quifite  to  the  praftice  of  it :  for  thefe  alone 
tan  enable  us  to  bear  the  wrongs  and  infults 
of  wickedncfs  and  folly  with  patience,  and 
to  look  down  on  the  perpetrators  of  them 
with  piity,  rather  than  indignation;  thefe 
alone  can  teach  uSj  that  fuch  are  but  a  part 
of  thofe  fufferings  allotted  to  us  in  this  Ibtt^ 
of  probadon^  and  to  know,  that  to  overcome 
evil  widi  good^  is  the  moft  glorious  of  att 
viftories:  it  is  the  mofl:  beneficial,  becaufe 
this  amialide  eondud  alone  can  put  an  tni 
to  an  eternal  fucce(rK>n  of  injuries  and  retali-> 
ations;  for  every  retaliation  becomes  a;  new 
ityury,  and  requires  another  ad  of  revenge 
for  larisfadtion.  But  would  wc  obferve  thia 
falutary  precept,  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to 
do  good  to  thofe  who  dcfpitefuUy  ufe  us,  thi» 
obftinate  benevolence  would  at  kft  conquer 
the  moft  inveterate  hearts,  and  we  ihould 
have  no  enemies  to  forgive.  How  much 
more  exalted  a  charader  therefore  is  a  Chrif- 
tian  martyr,  fufiering  with  refignation,  and 
praying  for  the  guihy,  than  that  of  a  Pagan 
hero,  breathuig  revenge  and  deftroying  the 
I  innocent  I 
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innocent !  Yet,  noble  and  uieful  as  this  vir- 
tue is,  before  the  appearance  of  this  religion 
k  was  not  only  unpraftifcd,  but  decried  in 
principle  as  mean  and  ignominious,  though 
fo  obvious  a  remedy  for  moft  of  the.miferies 
of  this  life,  and  fo  necefiary  a  qualification 
£>r  the  happine^  of  anodier. 

A  third  precepc>  firft  noticed  and  firft  en- 
joined by  this  inftitution,  is  charity  to  all 
Qien.  What  this  is»  we  may  bell  learn  from 
this  admirable  de&ription,  painted  in  the 
following  words :  '*  Charity  fuSercch  long> 
'^  and  is  kind  -,  charity^  cnviedi  not ;  charity 
'*  vaunteth  not  itfelf  ^  is  noc  puffed  up ;  doth 
"  not  behave  itfelf  unfeemly  j  feeketh  not 
•'  her  own;,  is  not  eafily  provoked ;  think- 
<'  eth  no  evil;  rcjoiceth  noc  m  iniquity,  but 
^  rejoiceth  in  truth;  ftarefk  all  things ;  be- 
*<  lieveth  all  things;  hopcth  all  diings;  en- 
^  dureth'  all  things  *•"  Here  we  have  an 
accurate  delineation  of  this  bright  conftdla- 
tion  of  all  virtues ;  whkh  confifb  not,  as 

*  K  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
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many  imaglnjC/ in  the  building  ofmonaftc-J 
lies,  endowmerit  of  hofpitals,  or  the  diftri-' 
bution  of  alms ;  but  in  fuch  an  amiable  dif-^ 
pofition  of  mind,  as  cxcrcifes  itfclf  every 
hour  in  afts  of  kindnefs,*  patience,  compla- 
cency, and  benevolence  to  all  around  us^ 
and  which  alone  is  able  to  promote  happt* 
nefs  in  the  prefent  life,  or  render  us  capable 
b{  receiving  it  in  another :  and  yet  this  is 
totally  new,  and  fo  it  is  declared  to  be  by 
the  author  of  k :  "A  new  commandment  I 
"  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  i 
**  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  love  one  ano- 
"  ther  J  by  this  fliall  all  men  know  that  yc 
**  are  my  difciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
"  another  *."  This  benevolent  difpofition 
is  made  the  great  chara&eriftic  of  a  ChriA 
tian,  the  teft  of  his  obedience,  arid  the  mark 
by  which  he  is  to  be  diftinguifhed.  This 
love  for  each  other  is  that  charity  juft  now 
defcribcd,  and  contains  all  thofe  qualities^ 
which  are  there  attributed  to  itj  humility^ 

*  John  jdii.  34. 
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patience,  meeknefs,  and  beneficence :  with- 
out which  wc  muft  live  in  perpetual  difcord, 
and  confequently  cannot  pay  .obedience  to 
this  comniandment  by  loving  one  another  $ 
a  commandment  fo  fublime,  fo  rational,  and 
fo  beneficial,  fo  wifely  calculated  to  corre£fc 
the  depravity,  diminifh  the  wickednefs,  and 
abate  the  liiiferies  of  human  nature,  that,  did 
we  univerfally  comply  with  it,  wc  fhould 
foon  be  relieved  from  all  the  inquietudes 
arifmg  from  our  own  unruly  paffions,  anger, 
envy,  revenge,  malice,  and  ambition,  as  well 
as  from  all  thofe  injuries  to  which  we  arc 
perpetually  expofed  from  the  indulgence  of 
the  fame  palfions  in  others.     It  would  alfo 
prefervc  our  minds  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  tran- 
quillity, and  fo  prepare  them  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  that  we  fhould  Aide  out  of  a 
life  of  peace,  love,  and  benevolence,  into 
that  celeftial  fociety,  by  an  almoft  imper- 
ceptible tranfition.     Yet  was  this  command* 
ment  entirely  new,  when  ^ven  by  him,  who  fo 
intitles  it,  and  has  made  it  the  capital  duty 
of  his  religion,  bccaufe  the  moft  indifpenfa- 
VoL,  IV.  E  bly 
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bly  neccflary  to  Ac  attainment  of  its  great 
objcd,  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  into  which 
if  proud,  turbulent,  and  vindiftivc  fpirits 
were  permitted  to  enter,  they  muft  unavoid- 
ably deftroy  the  happinefs  of  that  ftate  by  the 
operations  of  the  fame  paflions  and  vices,  by 
which  they  difturb  the  prefent  i  and  therefore 
all  fuch  muft  be  eternally  excluded,  not  only 
as  a  punifhment,  but  alfo  from  incapacity. 

Repentance,  by  this  we  plainly  fee,  is 
another  new  n[K)ral  duty  ftrenuoufly  infifted 
on  by  this  religion,  and  by  no  other,  becaufe 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  accomplifliment 
of  its  end  ;  for  this  alone  can  purge  us  from 
thofe  tranlgreflions,  from  which  we  cannot 
be  totally  exempted  in  this  ftate  of  trial  and 
temptation,  and  purify  us  from  that  depra- 
vity in  our  nature,  which  renders  us  incapa- 
ble of  attaining  this  end.  Hence  alfo  wc 
may  learn,  that  no  repentance  can  remove 
this  incapacity,  but  fuch  as  entirely  changes 
the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  offender ; 
which  in  the  language  of  fcripture  is  called 
*'  being  bom  again."  Mere  contrition  for 
3  paft 
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paft  crimes,  nor  even  the  pardon  of  them, 
cannot  efFeft  this,  unlcfs  it  operates  to  this 
entire  converfion'or  new  birth,  as  it  is  pro- 
perly and  emphatically  named  :  for  forrow 
can  no  more  purify  a  mind  corrupted  by  a 
long  continuance  in  vicious  habits,  than  i( 
can  reftore  health  to  a  body  diftempered  by 
a  long  courfe  of  vice  and  intemperance. 
Hence  alfo  every  one,  who  is  in  the  leaft 
acquainted  with  himfelf,  may  judge  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  the  hopeth^  is  in  him,  and 
of  hrs  fituation  in  a  future  ftate  by  that  of 
his  prefcnt.  If  he  feels  in  himfelf  a  temper 
proud,  turbulent,  vindictive,  and  malevo- 
lent, and  a  violent  attachment  to  the  plea- 
fures  or  bulinefs  of  the  world,  he  may  be  af- 
furcd,  that  he  muft  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  -,  not  only  becaufe  h\% 
condu6t  can  merit  no  fuch  reward,  but  be- 
caufe, if  admitted,  he  would  find  there  no 
objedb  fatisfadory  to  his  paffions,  inclina- 
tions, and  purfuits,  and  therefore  could  only 
difhirb  the  happinefs  of  others  without  en- 
joying any  iharc  of  it  himfelC 

E  2  Faith 
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Faith  is  another  moral  duty  injoincd  by 
this  inftitution,  of  a  fpccies  fo  new,  that  the 
philofophers  of  antiquity  had  no  word  ex- 
preffive  of  this  idea,  nor  any  fuch  idea  to  be 
cxpreffcd  -,  for  the  word  'o-itrrig  orfdes,  wUch 
we  tranflate  faith,  was  never  ufed  by  any 
pagan  writer  in  a  fenfe  the  leaft  fimilar  to 
that,  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  New  Tef- 
tament:    where  in  general  it  (igniBes  an 
humble,  teachable,  and  candid  difpofidon,  a 
truft  in  God,  and  confidence  in  his  promifesj 
.  when  applied  particularly  to  Chriftianity,  it 
means  no  more  than  a  belief  of  this  fingle 
propofidon.  That  Chrift  was  the  fon  of  God; 
that  is,  in  the  language  of  thofe  wridngs,  the 
Meffiah,  who  was  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
and  expefted  by  the  Jews  -,  who  was  fent  by 
God  into  the  world  to  preach  righteoufnefi, 
judgment,  and  everlafting  life,  and  to  die  as 
an  atonement  for  the  fins  of  mankind.    This 
was  all  that  Chrift  required  to  be  believed  by 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  become  his  difci- 
pies :  he,  who  does  not  believe  this,  is  not  a 
Chriftian,  and  he  who  does,  believes  the 

whole 
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whole  that  is  eflential  to  his  profeffion,  and 
all  that  is  properly  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  faith.  This  unfortunate  word  has 
indeed  been  fo  tortured  and  fo  mifapplied  to 
mean  every  abfurdity,  which  artifice  could 
impofe  upon  ignorance,  that  it  has  loft  all 
pretenfions  to  the  title  of  virtue;  but  if 
brought  back  to  the  fimplicity  of  its  origi- 
nal fignification,  it  well  defcrves  that  name, 
becaufe  it  ufually  arifes  from  the  moft  amia- 
ble diipofitions,  and  is  always  a  direft  con- 
traft  to  pride,  obftinacy,  and  felf-conceit. 
If  taken  in  the  extenfive  fenfe  of  an  affent 
to  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen»  it  com- 
prehends the  cxiftence  of  a  God,  and  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  and  is  therefore  not  only  itfelf  a 
moral  virtue,  but  the  fource  from  whence  all 
others  muft  proceed  j  for  on  the  belief  of 
thefe  all  religion  and  morality  muft  entirely 
depend.  It  cannot  be  altogether  void  of 
moral  merit,  (as  fomc  would  reprefent  it) 
becaufe  it  is  in  a  degree  voluntary;  for  daily 
experience  fhews  us,  that  men  not  only  pre- 
tend to,  but  aftually  do  believe,  and  dift)c- 
E  3  I'eve^ 
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lieve,  almoft  any  propofidons,  which  bcft  fuit 
their  interefts,  or  inclinations,  and  unfeign- 
cdly  change  their  linccre  opinions  with  their 
fituations  and  circunnftances.  For  we  have 
power  over  the  mind's  eye,  as  well  as  over 
the  body's,  to  fhut  rt  againft  the  ftrongeft 
rays  of  truth  ^d  religion,  whenever  they  be- 
come painful  to  us,  and  to  open  it  again  to 
the  faint  glimmerings  of  fcepticifm  and  infi- 
delity when  we  *'  love  darknefs  rather  than 
*'  light,  becaufe  our  deeds  are  evil  *."  And 
this,  I  think,  fufficiendy  refutes  all  objeftions 
to  the  moral  nature  of  faith,  drawn  from 
the  fuppofition  of  its  being  quite  involuntary, 
and  neceffarily  dependent  on  the  degree  of 
evidence,  which  is  offered  xo  our  underftand- 
ings. 

Self-abafement  is  another  moral  duty  in- 
culcated by  this  religion  onlyj  which  re- 
quires us  to  impute  even  our  own  virtues  to 
the  grace  and  favour  of  our  Creator,  and  to 
acknowledge,  that  wc  can  do  nothing  good 
by  our  own  powers,  unlefs  aflifled  by  his 

•  John  iiL  ig. 
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over-ruling  influence.  This  doftrine  feems 
at  firft  fight  to  infringe  on  our  free-will,  and 
to  deprive  us  of  all  merit;  but,  on  a  clofer 
examination,  the  truth  of  it  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  both  by  reafon  and  experience,  and 
that  in  faft  it  does  not  impair  the  one,  or  de- 
preciate the  other :  and  that  it  is  produftivc 
of  fo  much  humility,  refignation,  and  depen- 
dance  on  God,  that 'it  juftly  claims  a  place 
amongft  the  moft  illuftrious  moral  virtues. 
Yet  was  this  duty  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
proud  and  felf-fufficient  principles  of  the 
antient  philofophers  as  well  as  modern  Deifts, 
and  therefore  before  the  publication  of  the 
gofpel  totally  unknown  and  uncompre- 
hended. 

Detachment  from  the  world  is  another 
moral  virtue  conftitured  by  this  religion 
alone :  fo  new,  that  even  at  this  day  few  of 
its  profeffors  can  be  pcrfuaded,  that  it  is  re- 
quired, or  that  it  is  any  virtue  at  all.  By 
this  detachment  from  the  world  is  not  to  be 
underftood  a  fcclufion  from  fociety>  ab- 
ftraftion  from  all  bufinefs,  or  retirement  to  a 
E  4  gloomy 
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gloomy  doyfteTf  Induftry  and  labour^  chear- 
fiilnefs  and  hoipitality  are  frequently  recom-' 
mended :  nor  is  the  acquifition  of  wealth  and 
iionours  prohibited,  if  they  caq  be  obtained 
by  honeft  means,  and  a  moderate  degree  o£ 
attention  and  care  :  but  fqch  an  unremitted 
anxiety,  and  perpetual  application  as  en- 
groiTes  our  whole  time  and  thoughts,  arc 
forbid,  becaufe  they  arc  incompatible  with 
the  ipirit  of  this  religion,  and  mud  utterly 
difqualify  us  for  the  attainment  of  its  great 
end.  We  toil  on  in  the  vain  purfuits  and 
frivolous  occupations  of  the  world,  die  in 
our  harnefs,  and  then  expeA,  if  no  gigantic 
crime  ftands  ii\  the  way,  to  ftep  immediately 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  this  is  im- 
poflible  i  for  without  a  previous  detachment 
from  the  bufmcfs  of  this  world,  we  cannot 
be  prepared  for  the  happinefs  of  another. 
Yet  this  could  make  no  part  of  the  morality 
of  pagans,  becaufe  their  virtues  were  altoge-t 
ther  connected  with  this  bufmcfs,  and  con- 
fided chiefly  in  condufting  it  with  honour  to 
(heipfelyes,  and  benefit  to  the  public:  but 

(^hriftianity 
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Chriftianity  has  a  nobler  objcft  in  view, 
which,  if  not  attended  to,  muft  be  loft  for  ever* 
This  objeft  is  that  celeftial  manfion  of  which 
we  Ihould  never  lofe  fight,  and  to  which  we 
fliould  be  ever  advancing  during  our  journey 
through  life  :  but  this  by  no  means  precludes 
us  from  performing  the  bufinefs,  or  enjoying 
the  amufements  of  travellers,  provided  they 
detain  us  not  too  long,  or  lead  us  too  far  out 
of  our  way. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  great  author 
of  the  Chriftian  inftitution,  firft  and  fingly 
ventured  to  oppofe  all  the  chief  principles  of 
pagan  virtue,  and  to  introduce  a  religion 
direftly  oppofite  to  thofe  erroneous  though 
long-eftablifticd  opinions,  both  in  its  duties 
and  in  its  objcdt.  The  moft  celebrated  vir- 
tues of  the  ancients  were  high  fpirit,  intrepid 
courage,  and  implacable  refentmcnt. 

Imfiger,  iracundust  inexorabilis,  acer^ 

was  the  portrait  of  the  moft  illuftrious  hero, 
drawn  by  one  of  the  firft  poets  of  antiquity. 
To  all  thefe  admired  qualities,  thofe  of  a 
true  Chriftian  are  an  exaft  contraft  3  for  this 

religion 


religion  conftantly  enjoins  poornefs  of  fpiri^ 
meeknefs,  patience,  and  forgivenefs  of  inju- 
ries.    *'  But  I  fay  unto  you,  that  ye  refift 
**  not  evil ;  but  whoever  (!:all  fmitc  thee  on 
"  the  right  check,  turn  to  him  the  other 
"  alfo  *."    The  favourite  charafters  among 
the  Pagans  were  the  turbulent;,  ambitious, 
and  intrepid,  who  through  toils  and  dangers 
acquired   wealth,  and  fpent   it   in   luxury, 
magnificence,  and  corruption ;  but  both  thefc 
arc  equally  adverfe  to  the  Chriftian  fyftem, 
which  forbids    all  extraordinary  efforts  to 
obtain  wealth,  care  to   fccure,  or  thought 
concerning  the  enjoyment  of  it.   "  Lay  not 
**  up  for  yourfelves  treafures  on  earth,  &c/' 
"  Take  no  thought,  faying,  what  Ihall  we 
"  cat,  or  what  (hall  we  drink,  or  wherewithal 
•*  fhall  we  be  cloathed  ?  for  after  all  thefc 
*'  things    do  the    Gentiles    feek  f-"     The 
chief  objeft  of  the  Pagans  was  immortal 
fame :  for  this  their  poets  fang,  their  heroes 
fought,  and  their  patriots  died ;  and  this  was 
hung  out  by  their  philofophcrs  and  Icgifla- 

•  Matt.  V.  39.  t  Matt.  vi.  31. 
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torS)  as  the  great  incitement  to  all  noble  and 
virtuous  deeds.     But  what  fays  the  Chf iftian 
l^flator  to  his  difciples  on  this  fubjeft  ? 
"  Blcffed  are  ye,  when  men  fhall  revile  you, 
^*  and  fliall  fay  all  manner  of  evil  againft  you 
*'  for  my  fake;  r^oice,  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
"  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  *."  So 
widely  different  is  the  genius  of  the  Pagan 
and  Chriftian  morality,  that  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  moft  celebrated  virtues  of 
ihe  former  are  more  oppofite  to  the  fpirir, 
and  more  inconfiftent  with  the  end  of  the 
latter,  than  even  their  moft  infamous  vices; 
and  that  a  Brutus  wrenching  vengeance  out 
of  his  hands  to  whom  alone  it  belongs,  by 
murdering  the  oppreffor  of  his  country,  or  a 
Cato  murdering  himfelf  from  an  impatience 
of  controul,  leaves  the  world  more  unqua- 
lified for,  and  more  inadmiflible  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  than  even  a  MefTalina, 
or  an  Heliogabalus,  with  all  their  profligacy 
Itbout  them. 

Nothing,  I  believe,  has  fo  much  contri- 

•  Matt.  V.  II. 
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buted  to  corrupt  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  inftitution,  as  that  partiality,  which  wc 
contraft  from  our  earlieft  education  for  the 
manners  of  pagan  antiquity  i  from  whence 
we  learn  to  adopt  every  moral  idea,  which  is 
repugnant  to  it;  to  applaud  falfe  virtues, 
which  that  difavows ;  to  be  guided  by  laws 
of  honour,  which  that  abhors;  to  imitate 
characters,  which  that  detefts  ;  and  to  be- 
hold heroes,  patriots,  conquerors,  and  fui- 
cidcs  with  admiration,  whofe  condod  that 
utterly  condemns.  From  a  coalition  of  thcfe 
<^po(ite  principles  was  generated  that  mon- 
ftrous  fyftcm  of  cruelty  and  benevolence,  of 
barbarifm  and  civility,  of  rapine  and  juf* 
tice,  of  fighting  and  devotion,  of  revenge 
and  gencrofity,  which  harrafled  the  world 
for  fcveral  centuries  with  crufades>  holy 
wars,  knight-errantry,  and  fingle  combats, 
and  even  ftill  retains  influence  enough,  un- 
der the  name  of  honour,  to  defeat  the  moft 
beneficent  ends  of  this  holy  inftitutioru  I 
mean  not  by  this  to  pafs  any  cenfure  on  the 
principles  of  valour,  patriodfm,  or  honour : 

they 
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Aey  may  be  ufeful,  and  perhaps  necefliry, 
b  the  commerce  and  bufinefs  of  die  prefent 
turbulent  and  imperfeft  ftate;  and  thofc 
who  are  aftuatcd  by  them  may  be  virtuous, 
honeft,  and  even  religious  men :  all  that  I 
ailert  is>  that  they  cannot  be  Chriftians.  A 
profligate  may  be  a  Chriftian,  though  a  bad 
one,  becaufc  he  may  be  overpowered  by 
paflions  and  temptations,  and  his  anions 
may  contradift  his  principles;  but  a  man, 
whofe  ruling  principle  is  honour,  however 
virtuous  he  may  be,  cannot  be  a  Chriftian, 
becaufc  he  erefts  a  ftandard  of  duty,  and  de- 
liberately adheres  to  it,  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  the  whole  tenour  of  that  religion. 

The  contraft  between  the  Chriftian,  and 
all  other  inftitutions  religious  or  moral,  pre- 
vious to  its  appearance,  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, and  furely  the  fuperioricy  of  the  for- 
mer is  as  little  to  be  difputed ;  unlefi  any 
one  Ihall  undertake  to  prove,  that  humility, 
patience,  forgivenefs,  and  benevolence  arc 
lefs  amiable,  and  lefs  beneficial  qualities, 
than  pride,  turbulence,  revenge,  and  malig- 
nity: 
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nity :  that  the  contempt  of  riches  is  Icfs  no- 
ble, than  the  acquifition  by  fraud  and  vil- 
lainy, or  the  dillribution  of  them  to  the  poor, 
lefs  commendable  than  avarice  or  proflifion  j 
or  that  a  real  immortality  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  an  obje<5b  lefs  exalted,  lefs  rational, 
and  lefs  worthy  of  purfuit,  than  an  imagi* 
nary  immortality  in  the  applaufe  of  men: 
that  worthlcfs  tribute,  which  the  folly  of  one 
part  of  mankind  pays  to  the  wickednefs  of 
the  other ;  a  tribute,  which  a  wife  man  ought 
always  to  defpife,  becaufe  a  good  man  caa 
Icarce  ever  obtain. 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION- 

IF  I  miftake  not,  I  have  now  fully  efta- 
blifhed  the  truth  of  my  three  propofi- 
lions. 

Firft,  That  there  is  now  extant  a  book 
intitled  the  New  Teftament. 

Secondly,  That  from  this  book  may  be 
extrafted  a  fyftem  of  religion  entirely  new ; 
both  in  its  objeft,  and  its  doftrines,  not  only 
feperior  to,  but  totally  unlike  every  thing, 
which  had  ever  before  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man. 

Thirdly,  That  from  this  book  may  like- 
wife  be  coUefted  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  in  which 
every  moral  precept  founded  on  reafon  is 
<:arried  to  a  higher  degree  of  purity  and  per- 
fcftion,  than  in  any  other  of  the  wifeft  phi- 
lofophers  of  preceding  ages ;  every  moral 
precept  founded  on  falfe  principles  totally 
•mitted,  and  many  new  precepts  added,  pc- 

culiarlv 
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culiarly  correfponding  with  the  new  objeft  of 
this  religion. 

Every  one  of  thefe  propofitions,  I  am  per* 
fuaded,  is  incontrovertibly  true  j  and  if  true, 
tills  Ihort,  but  certain  conclufion  muft  ine- 
vitably follow  i  That  fuch  a  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  could  not  poffibly  have 
been  the  work  of  any  man,  or  fet  of  men, 
much  lefs  of  thofe  obfcure,  ignorant,  and  il- 
literate perfons  who  adually  did  difcover, 
and  publilh  it  to  the  world ;  and  that  there- 
fore it  muft  have  been  efFccled  by  the  fuper- 
natural  interpofition  of  divine  power  and 
wifdom ;  that  is,  diat  it  muft  derive  its  origin 
from  God. 

This  argument  feems  to  me  little  fhort  of 
demonftration,  and  is  indeed  founded  on  the 
very  fame  reafoning,  by  which  the  material 
world  is  proved  to  be  the  work  of  his  invifi- 
ble  hand.  We  view  with  admiration  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  therein  con- 
tained i  we  contemplate  with  amazement  the 
minute  bodies  of  animals  too  fmall  for  per- 
ception 


c^dorij  and  the  immetiic  planetary  orbs  coo 
Vaft  for  imagination :  Wc  are  certain  that 
thefe  cannot  be  the  works  of  man ;  and 
therefore  we  conclude  with  reafon^  tliat  they 
muft  be  the  productions  of  an  omnipotent 
Creator.  In  the  fame  manner  we  fee  here  a 
fcheme  of  religion  and  n\orality  unlike  and 
fuperior  to  all  ideas  of  the  human  mind^ 
equally  impoflible  to  have  been  difcovered 
by  the  knowledge,  as  invented  by  the  artifice 
of  man;  and  therefore  by  the  very  fame 
mode  of  reafoning,  and  with  the  fame  juftice, 
we  conclude,  that  it  mud  derive  its  origin 
from  the  fame  omnipotent  and  omnifcienc 
Being. 

Nor  was  the  propagation  of  this  religion 
lefs  extraordinary  dian  the  religion  itfelf,  or 
leis  above  the  reach  of  all  human  power,  than 
the  difcovery  of  it  was  above  that  of  all  hu^* 
man  underftanding.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  the  courfc  of  a  very  few  years  it  was 
fpread  over  all  the  principal  parts  of  Ada 
and  of  Europe,  and  this  by  the  miniftry 
only  of  an  inconfiderable   number  of  the 
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molt  inconfiderable  perfons ;  that  at  tfiis 
time  Pajganifm  was  in  the  highcft  rcputc» 
believed  univeriklly  by  the  vulgar^  and  pa- 
tronifed  by  the  great;  that  the  wifeft  men 
of  the  wifeft  nations  affifted  at  its  facri*^ 
fices^  and  confulted  its  oracles  on  the  moflr 
important  occalions :  Whether  thefe  were 
the  tricks  of  the  priefts  or  of  the  devil,  is  of 
no  confequence,  as  they  were  both  equally 
unlikely  to  be  converted,  or  overcome;  the 
fa£i:  is  cert^n,  that  on  the  pleaching  of  a 
few  fiftiermen,  their  altars  were  deferted,  and 
their  deities  were  dumb.  This  miracle  they 
undoubtedly  performed,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  reft:  and  this  is  furely  fufficient 
to  prove  the  authority  of  their  commiffion; 
and  to  convince  us,  that  neither  their  under- 
taking nor  the  execution  of  it  could  poffibly 
be  their  own. 

How  much  this  divine  inftitudon  has 
been  corrupted,  or  how  foon  thcfe  corrup- 
tions began,  how  far  it  has  been  difcoloured 
l)y  the  falfe  notions  of  illiterate  ages,  or 
blended  with  fidtions  by  pious  frauds,  or 
8  how 
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how  early  thefe  notions  and  fifbions  were  in- 
troduced,  no  learning  or  iagacity  is  now  able 
precifely  to  afcertain  5  but  furely  no  man, 
who  ferioufly  confiders  the  excellence  and 
novelty  of  its  dodtrines,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  at  firft  propagated  through  the  world, 
the  peribns  who  atchieved  that  wonderful 
work,  and  the  originality  of  thofe  writings 
in  which  it  is  ftill  recorded,  can  poflibly  be-, 
lievc  that  it  could  ever  have  been  the  pro- 
dudion  of  impofture,  or  chance  ^  or  that 
from  an  impofture  the  moft  wicked  and 
blafphemous  (for  if  an  impofture,  fuch  it  is) 
all  the  religion  and  virtue  now  exifling  on 
earth  can  derive  their  fource. 

But  notwithftanding  what  has  been  here 
urged,  if  any  man  can  believe,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
then  in  their  meridian  luftre,  were  infuffi- 
cient  for  the  talk,  the  fon  of  a  carpenter,  to- 
gether with  twelve  of  the  meaneft  and  moft 
illiterate  mechanics,  his  aflbciates,  unaffifted 
by  any  fupernatural  power,  fhould  be  able 
to  difcover  or  invent  a  fyftem  of  theology 
I  Fa  the 
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the  moft  fublimc,  and  of  ethics  the  moft  pcr- 
fcft,  which  had  efcaped  the  penetration  and 
learning  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Cicero;  and 
that  from  this  fyftem,  by  dieir  own  fagacity, 
they  had  excluded  every  falfe  virtue,  though 
univerfally  admired,  and  admitted  every  true 
virtue,  though  defpifed  and  ridiculed  by  all 
the  reft  of  the  world :  If  any  one  can  believe 
that  thefe  men  could  become  impoftors,  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  the  propagation  of 
truth,  villains  for  no  end  but  to  teach  ho^ 
nefty,  and  martyrs  without  the  leaft  proipeft 
of  honour  or  advantage ;  or  that,  if  all  this 
(hould  have  been  poflible,  thefe  few  incon- 
fiderable  perfons  Ihould  have  been  able,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  to  have  Ipread  this 
their  religion  over  moft  parts  of  the  then 
known  world,  in  oppofition  to  the  interefts, 
pleaf\;res,  ambition,  prejudices,  and  even 
reafbn  of  mankind ;  to  have  triumphed  over 
the  power  of  princes,  the  intrigues  of  ftates, 
the  force  of  cuftom,  the  blindnefs  of  zeal, 
the  influence  of  priefts,  the  arguments  of 
©rators,  and  the  philofophy  of  the  world, 

without 
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without  any  fupcrnatural  afliftancc ;  if  any 
one  can  believe  all  thefe  miraculous  events, 
contradiftory  to  the  conftant  experience  of 
the  powers  and  difpofitions  of  human  nature, 
he  muft  be  poffeffed  of  much  more  faith 
tlian  is  neccffary  to  make  him  a  Chriftian, 
and  remain  an  unbeliever  from  mere  credu- 
lity. 

But  Ihould  thefe  credulous  infidels  after 
all  be  in  the  right,  and  this  pretended  reve- 
lation be  all  a  fable;  from  believing  it 
what  harm  could  enfue  ?  Would  it  render 
princes  more  t3rrannical,  or  fubjefts  more 
ungovernable?  the  rich  more  infolenr,  or 
the  poor  more  diforderly  ?  Would  it  make 
worfe  parents  or  children,  huA)ands  or  wives, 
mafters  or  fervants,  friends  or  neighbours  ? 
Or  would  it  not  make  men  more  virtuous, 
and.confequencly  more  happy  in  every  fitu- 
^ation?  It  could  not  be  criminal;  it^could 
not  be  detrimental.  It  could  not  be  cri'- 
minal,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  a  crime  to  aflent 
to  fuch  evidence,  as  has  been  able  to  con- 
vince the  bell  and  wifeft  of  mankind  j  by 
F  3  which. 
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which,  if  falfe.  Providence  muft  have  per* 
micted  men  to  deceive  each  other,  for  the 
mod  beneficial  ends,  and  which  therefore  it 
Would  be  furely  more  meritorious  to  believe, 
from  adifpolitionof  faithand  charity,  which 
believeth  all  things,  than  to  rejeft  withfcom 
from  obilinacy  and  felf<-conceit :  It  cannot 
be  detrimental,  becaufe  if  Chriftianity  is  a  fa- 
ble, it  is  a  fable,  the  belief  of  which  is  the 
only  principle  which  can  retain  men  in  a 
ftcady  and  uniform  courfe  of  virtue,  piety, 
and  devotion,  or  can  fupport  them  in  the 
hour  of  dlilrefs,  of  ficknefs,  and  of  death. 
Whatever  might  be  the  operations  of  true 
deifm  on  the  minds  of  pagan  philofophers, 
that  can  now  avail  us  nothing :  for  that  light 
which  once  lightened  the  Gentiles,  is  now 
abforbed  in  the  brighter  illuminadon  of  the 
goipel  i  we  can  now  form  no^  rational  fyftem 
of  deifm,  but  what  muft  be  borrowed  from 
that  fource,  and,  as  far  as  it  reaches  towards 
perfection,  muft  be  exa£Uy  the  fame ;  and 
therefore  if  we  will  not  accept  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  w^  can  have  no  religion  at  all.  Ac* 

cordingly 
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^ordin^y  wc  fee,  that  thofc  who  fly  fipom 
tliis,  fcarce  ever  flop  at  deifixii  but  haften  on 
with  great  alacrity  to  a  total  rejeftion  of  all 
religious  and  moral  principles  whatever. 

If  I  have  here  demonflrated  the  divine 
origm  of  the  Chriftian  religion  by  an  argu- 
ment which  cannot  be  confuted ;  no  others, 
however  plaufible  or  numerous,  founded  on' 
probabilities,  doubts,  and  conjectures,  can 
ever  difprove  it^  becaufe  if  it  is  once  Ihewn 
to  be  true,  it  cannot  be  falfe.     But  as  many 
arguments  of  this  kind  have  bewildered  fome 
candid  andl  ingenuous  minds/  I  ihall  here 
bellow  a  few  lines  on  thofe  which  have  the 
moft  weight,  in  order  to  wipe  out,  or  at  leaft* 
to  diminifli  their  perplexing  influence. 

But  here  I  muft  previoufly  obfcrve,  that^ 
the  moft  unfurmountable,  as  well  as  the  moft 
ufual  obftacle  to  our  belief,  arifcs  from  our 
paflions,  appetites,  and  intercfts  j  for  feith  be- 
ing an  a£t  of  the  will. as  much  as  of  th^ 
underftanding,  wc  oftener  dift>elieve  foi^ 
want  of  inclination,  than  want  of  evidence. 
The  firft  ftep  towards  thinking  this  revela- 
F  4  tion 
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tion  true,  is  our  hopes  that  it  is  ib;  for 
whenever  we  much  wilh  any  propofition 
to  be  true,  we  are  not  £ir  from  believing  it# 
It  is  certainly  for  the  intereft  of  all  good 
men,  that  its  authority  (hould  be  well 
founded;  and  ftiU  more  beneficial  to  the 
bad,  if  ever  they  intend  to  be  better :  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  only  fyftem  either  of  reafon  or 
religion  which  can  give  them  any  afllirance 
of  pardon.  The  punifhment  of  vice  is  a 
debt  due  to  juftice,  which  cannot  be  re- 
mitted without  compenfation :  repentance 
Can  be  no  compenfation ;  it  may  change  a 
wicked  man's  difpofitions,  and  prevent  his 
offending  for  the  future,  but  can  by  ao 
claim  to  pardon  for  what  is  paft.  If  any  one 
by  profligacy  and  extravagance  contra^b  a 
debt,  repentance  may  make  him  wifer,  and 
hinder  him  from  running  into  further  dif- 
trefTes,  but  can  never  pay  off  his  old  bonds  ^ 
,  jpr  which  he  muft  be  ever  accountable,  un- 
kfs  they  arc  difcharged  by  himfelf,  or  fomc 
other  in  his  flead :  this  very  difchargc 
Chriftianity  alone  holds  forth  on  our  re- 
pentance, 
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pcntancc,  and,  if  true,  will  certainly  per- 
form :  the  truth  of  it  therefore  muft  ardcntljr 
be  wiftied  for  by  all,  except  the  wicked,  who 
are  determined  neither  to  repent  or  reform. 
It  is  well  worth  every  man's  while,  who 
either  is,  or  intends  to  be  virtuous,  to  believe 
Chriflianity,  if  he  can;  becaufe  he  will  find 
it  the  fureft  prefervative  againft  all  vicious 
habits  and  their  attendant  evils,  the  bed  re-^ 
fource  under  diftreffcs  and  difappointments, 
ill  health,  and  ill  fortune,  and  the  firmeft  ba- 
fis  oil  which  contemplation  can  reft;  and 
without  fbme,  the  human  mind  is  never  per- 
fedly  at  eafe.  But  if  any  one  is  attached 
to  a  favourite  pleafure,  or  eagerly  engaged  in 
worldly  purfuits  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  religion,  and  he  believes  it,  he 
muft  either  relinquifh  thofc  purfuits  with 
uneafinefs,  or  perfift  in  them  with  remorfc 
and  diflatisfaftion,  and  therefore  muft  com<^ 
mence  unbeliever  in  his  own  defence.  With 
fuch  I  ftiall  not  difpute,  nor  pretend  to  per- 
fuade  men  by  arguments  to  make  them- 
felves  miferablc:   but  to   thofe,  who,  not 
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afraid  tlrat  this  religion  may  be  true,  are 
really  affcSed  by  fuch  objeftions,  I  will  offer 
the  following  anfwers,  which,  though  fliort, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  fufRcicnt  tofliew  them- 
tlieir  weaknefs  and  futility. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  fome  have  been  fo- 
bold  as  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  all  revelation 
from  God,  by  afJerting,  that  it  is  incredible, 
becaufe  unnecelTary,  and.  unneceflary,  be- 
caufc  the  reafon  which  he  has  beftowed  on 
mankind  is  fufiiciently  able  to  difcover  all 
the  religious  and  moral  duties  which  he  re- 
quires of  them,  if  they  would  but  attend  to 
her  precepts,  and  be  guided  by  her  friendly 
admonitions.  Mankind  have  undoubtedly 
at  various  times  from  the  remoteft  ages  re- 
ceived fo  much  knowledge  by  divine  com- 
munications, and  have  ever  been  fo  much 
inclined  to  impute  it  all  to  their  own  fuf- 
ficiency,  that  it  is  now  difHcult  to  determine 
what  human  reafon  unafTifted  can  effed: 
But  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  this  fubjed^ 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  thofe  remote  regions 
<if  the  ^obe,  to  which  diis  fupernatural  af^ 
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/iftance  has  never  yet  extended,  and  we  fliall 
there  fee  men  endued  with  fcnfe  and  reafon 
not  inferior  to  our  own,  fo  far  from  being 
capable  of  forming  fyftems  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  they  are  at  this  day  totally 
unable  to  make  a  nail  or  a  hatchet :  from 
whence  we  may  furely  be  convinced,  that 
reafon  alone  is  fo  far  from  being  fufficient  to 
offer  to  mankind  a  perfeft  religion,  that  it 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  lead  them  to 
any  degree  of  culture  or  civilization  what- 
ever.    Thefe  have  uniformly  flowed  from 
that  great  fountain  of  divine  communica- 
tion opened  in  the  eaft,  in  the  earlieft  ages, 
and  thence  been  gradually  difFufcd  in  falu- 
brious  dreams,  throughout  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  earth.    Their  rife  and  progrefs, 
by  furveying  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  may 
eafily  be  traced  backwards  to  their  fource ; 
and  wherever  thefe  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  penetrate,  we  there  find  the  human  fpe- 
cies  not   only  void  of  all    true  religious 
and   moral  fentimerits,    but  not  the   ieaft 
^merged  from  their  original  ignorance  and 
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barbantyj   which  feems  a  demonflrationy 
that  although  /  human   reafon  is  capable  of 
progreffion  in  fcicncc,  yet  the  firft  founda- 
tions muft  be  laid  by  fupematural  inftruc* 
tions:   for  furely  no  other  probable  caufc 
can  be  alTigned,  why  one  part  of  mankind 
ihould  have  made  fuch  an  amazing  progrefe 
in  religious,  moral,  metaphyfical,  and  philo- 
fophical  enquiries ;  fuch  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  policy,  legi(lation>  commerce,  and 
manufadures^  while  the  other  part,  formed 
with  the  fame  natural  capacities,  and  divided 
only  by  feas  and  mountains,  ihould  remain, 
during  the  fame  number  of  ages,  m  a  ftacc 
litde  fuperior  to  brutes,  without  government, 
without  laws  or  letters,  and  even  without 
clothes   and   habitations;  murdering    each 
other  to  fatiate  their  revenge,  and  devouring 
each  other  to  appeafe  their  hunger :  I  fay  no 
caufe  can  be  afligned  for  this  amazing  dif- 
ference, except  that  the  firft  have  received 
information  from  thofc  divine  communica- 
tions recorded  in  the  fcripturcs,  and  the  lat- 
ter have  never  yet  been  favoured  with  fuch 

afliftance. 
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alUftancc.  This  remarkable  contraft  fecms 
an  unanfwerable,  though  perhaps  a  new 
proof  of  the  neceflity  of  revelation,  and  a  lb* 
lid  refutation  of  all  arguments  againft  it, 
drawn  from  the  fufficiency  of  human  reafon. 
And  as  reafon  in  her  natural  flate  is  thus  in- 
capable of  making  any  progrels  in  know- 
ledge J  fo  when  furnifhed  with  materials  by 
fupcrnatural  aid,  if  left  to  the  guidance  of 
her  own  wild  imaginations,  Ihe  ^Ih  into 
more  numerous  and  more  grofs  errors,  than 
her  ow«  native  ignorance  could  ever  have 
fuggefted.  There  is  then  no  abfurdity  fo 
extravagant,  which  (he  is  not  ready  to 
adopt :  flie  has  perfuaded  feme,  that  there 
is  no  God ;  others,  that  there  can  be  no  fu- 
ture ftate:  fhe  has  taught  fome,  that  there 
Is  no  difference^ bet\veen  vice  and  virtue,  and 
that  to  cut  a  man*s  throat  and  to  relieve  his 
neceflities  are  aftions  equally  meritorious: 
flie  has  convinced  nriany,  that  they  have  no 
free-will,  in  oppofidon  to  their  own  experi- 
ence ;  fome,  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing 
as  foul,  or  fpirlt,  contrary  to  their  own  per- 
ceptions i 
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ceptions ;  and  others^  no  fuch  diing  as  mac* 
ter  or  body,  in  contradiftion  to  their  foifesb 
By  analyfing  all  things  ihc  can  ihew^  that 
there  is  notiung  in  any  thing;  by  perpetual 
lifting  fhe  can  reduce  all  enftence  to  the  in« 
vifible  duft  of  fcepticifm ;  and  by  recurring 
to  firft  principles^  prove  to  die  fatisfadion  of 
her  followers,  that  there  are  no  principles  at 
all.  How  &r  fuch  a  guide  is  to  be  depended 
on  in  the  important  concerns  (^religion,  and 
morab,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  every 
confiderate  man  to  determine.  This  is  cer- 
tain,  that  human  reafon  in  its  higheft  ftatc 
of  cultivation  amongft  the  philofophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  was  never  able  to  fonn 
a  religion  comparable  to  Chriftianity;  nor 
have  all  thoie  fources  of  moral  virtue,  fuch 
as  truth,  beauty,  and  the  fitnefs  of  things, 
which  modem  philofophers  have  endea«* 
voured  to  fubftitute  in  its  ftead,  ever  been 
eSedhial  to  produce  good  men,  and  have 
themfelves  often  been  the  produftions  of 
fome  of  the  worft. 
Odicrs  there  are,  who  allow,  that  a  revela- 
tion 
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tion  from  God  may  be  both  neceflary,  and 
'  credible;    but  alledge,  that  the  fcriptures, 
that  is  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
tament,  cannot  be  that  revelation ;  becaufe 
in  them  are  to  be  found  errors  and  incon- 
fiftencies,  fabulous   ftories,  falfe  fafts,  and 
falfe  philofophy ;  which  can  never  be  de- 
rived from  the  fountain  of  all  wifdom  and 
truth.     To  this  I  reply,  that  I   readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  fcriptures  are  not  reve- 
lations from  God,  but  the  hiftory  of  them : 
The  revelation  itfelf  is  derived  from  God; 
but  the  hiftory  of  it  is  the  produftion  of 
men,  and  therefore  the  truth  of  it  is  not  in 
the  leaft  affefted  by  their  fallibility,  but  de- 
pends on  the  internal  evidence  of  its  own 
fupernatural  excellence.     If  in  thefe  books 
fuch  a  religion,   as  has  been  here  defcribed, 
adhially  exifts,  no  feeming,  or  even  real  de- 
fefts  to  be  found  in  them  can  difprove  die 
divine  origin  of  this  religion,  or  invalidate 
my  argument.      Let  us,  for  inftance^  gram 
that  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  creation  was 
founded  on  the  erroneous  but  popular  prin- 
ciples 
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ciplcs  of  thoic  early  ages»  who  imagined  the' 
earth  to  be  a  vaftplain,  and  the  celeftial  bo- 
dies no  more  than  luminaries  hung  up  in  the 
concave  firmament  to  enlighten  it ;  will  it 
fix>m  thence  follow,  that  Mofes  cou|d  not 
be  a  proper  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence,  to  impart  to  the  Jews  a  divine  law, 
becaufe  he  was  not  in^ired  with  a  fore- 
knowledge  of  the  Copemican  and  New- 
tonian fyftems  ?  or  that  Chrift  muft  be  an 
impoftor,  becaufe  Mofes  was  not  an  aftro- 
nomer  ?     Let  us  aUb  fuppofe,  that'  the  ac- 
counts of  Chrift's  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  the  devil's  taking  refuge  in  the  herd  of 
fwine,  with  feveral  other  narradons  in  the 
New  Teftamcnt,  frequcndy  ridiculed  by  un- 
believers, were  all  but  (tones  acconunodated 
to  the  ignorance  and  fuperftitions  of  the 
times  and  countries  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, or  pious  frauds  intended  to  imprels  on 
vulgar   minds  a  higher  reverence  of  the 
power  and  fan&ity  of  Chrift ;  will  this  in 
the  leaft  impeach  the  excellence  of  his  rcli- 
^on,  or  the  authority  of  its  founder  ?  or  is 
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Chriftiatiity  wifwcrable  for  all  the  fables  of 
t^Wch  it  may  have  been  the  innocent  occa- 
fion  ?  The  want  of  this  obvious  diftinftion 
has  niuch  injured  the  Chriftian  caufe;  be- 
caufe  on  this  ground  it  has  ever  been  n^oft 
fuccefifully  attacked,  and  on  thb  ground  it  is 
not  eafily  to  be  defended!  for  if  the  records 
of  this  revelation  are  fuppofed  to  be  die  re- 
velation Itfelf,  the  leaft  defeft  difcovered  in 
them  muft  be  fatal  to  the  whole.  What  has 
led  many  to  overlook  this  diftindion,  is  that 
common  phrafe,  that  the  fcriptures  are  die 
word  of  God ;  and  in  one  fenfc  they  cer- 
tainly arc;  that  is,  diey  are  die  facred  repo- 
iitory  of  aH  the  revelations^  difpenfadonsj 
promifes,  aAd  precepts,  which  God  has 
vouchfafed  to  communicate  to  mahkihd; 
but  hf  this  exprefllon  we  are  not  to  under- 
ftand)  |hat  every  part  of  this  voluminous 
colle6)Son  of  hi(lori<:al>  poedcal,  prophetical, 
theological,  *  and  moral  writings,  which  we 
call  the^Bible,  was  dictated  by  the  imme- 
diate ^Ruence  of  divine  infpiradon :  the 
authors  of  thefe  books  pretend  to  no  fuch 
Vol,  iv,  G  infalU- 
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infaUibiliry^  end  if  they  cUim  it  noc  lot 
themfelves,  who  has  the  authority  to  claim 
it  for  them?  Chrift  required  no  fuch  be^ 
lief  &om  thofe  who  were  willing  to  be  hia 
difciples.    He  fays,  <<  He  that  believeth  on 
^  me,  hath  cverlafting  lifc*j"   but  where 
4oes  he  layi  He  that  believeth  not  every  word 
contained  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which  was 
then  extant)  or  every  word  in  the  New  Tcfta« 
ment)  which  was  to  be  wrote  for  the  in^ 
ftni&ion  of  future  generatioas,  hath  not 
everlafting  life?    There   are    innumerable 
occurrences  related.in  the  fcriptures,  fi>me  d 
greater^  fome  of  leis^  and  fome  of  no  inipor« 
tance  at  aU^  the  truth  of  which  wc  can  have 
no  reaibn  to  queftion>  but  the  belief  of  dhem 
is  furely  not  efiential  to  the  faith  of  a  Chrif* 
tian :  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  St*  Paul  wa$ 
Ihipwrecked,  and  that  he  left  his  cleak  and 
his  parduncnts  at  Troas  i  but  the  b^Ucf  of 
thefe  &fts  makes  no  part  of  Chriftianity,  nor 
is  the  truth  of  them  any  proof  of  its  autho- 
rity*   It  proves  only  that  this  apoAto  coukl 
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hot  in  common  Hfe  be  under  the  perpetual 
influende  of  in&Uible  inipiration ;  for,  had 
he  been  £b,  he  would  not  have  put  to  iea  be« 
fore  a  ftorm,  nor  have  foigot  his  cloak* 
Tbefe  writers  v/ttc  undoubtedly  dire£ted  hj 
fupematural  influence  in  all  things  neceflary 
to  the  great  work^  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  perform :  At  particular  times,  and 
on  particular  occafions,  they  were  enabled 
to  utter  prophecies,  to  (peak  languages,  and 
to  work  miracles  i  but  in  all  other  drcum- 
ftances,  they  feem  to  have  been  left  to  the 
direAion  of  their  own  underftandings,  like 
other  men.  In  the  fciences  of  hiftory,  geo* 
graphy,  aftronomy,  and  idii]ofi>phy>  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  better  inftruded  than 
odiers,  and  therefore  were  not  lels  liable  to 
be  mifled  by  the  errors  and  prgudjces  of  the 
times  and  countries  in  which  they  lived.  They 
related  &ds  like  honeft  men»  to  the  beft  of 
their  knowledge  or  informadont  and  they  re- 
corded the  divine  lefibns  o£  their  mafber  witiv 
the  utmoft  fidelity  i  but  they  pretended  to 
no  infallibility,  for  they  fometimes  differed 
G  2  i^ 
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in  their  relations,  and  they  ibmetimes  dif* 
agreed  in  their  (endments.  All  which 
proves  only,  that  they  did  not  aft,  or  write, 
in  a  combination  to  deceive,  but  not  in  the 
leaft  impeaches  the  truth  of  the  revelation 
which  they  publilhedj  which  depends  not 
on  any  external  evidence  whatever:  for  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  any  one  could 
prove,  what  is  impoffible  to  be  proved,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  not  true,  that  there  are  errors  in 
geography,  chronology,  and  philofophy,  in 
every  page  of  the  Bible ;  that  the  prophecies 
therein  delivered  are  all  but  fortunate  guefles, 
or  artful  applications,  and  the  miracles  there 
recorded  no  better  than  legendary  tales :  if 
any  one  could  fhcw,  that  thefe  books  were 
never  written  by  their  pretended  authors, 
but  were  pofterior  impofitions  on  illiterate 
and  credulous  ages :  all  thefe  wonderful  di{^ 
coveries  would  prove  no  more  than  this, 
that  God,  for  reafons  to  us  unknown,  had 
thought  proper  to  permit  a  revelation  by 
him  communicated  to  mankind,  to  be  mixed 
with  their  ignorance,  and  corrupted  by  their 
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frauds  from  its  carlieft  infancy,  in  the  fame 
manner  in  which  he  has  vifibly  permitted  it 
to  be  mixed,  and  corrupted  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  prefent  hour.  If  in  thefe  books 
a  religion  fupcrior  to  all  human  imagination 
aftually  exifts,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  the 
proof  of  its  divine  ori^n,  by  what  means  it 
was  there  introduced,  or  with  what  human 
errors  and  imperfe6Kons  it  is  blended.  A 
diamond,  though  found  in  a  bed  of  mud,  is 
ftill  a  diamond,  nor  can  the  dirt,  which  fur- 
rounds  it,  depreciate  its  value  or  deftroy  its 
luftre. 

To  fome  fpeculative  and  refined  obfervers, 
it  has  appeared  incredible,  that  a  wife  and 
benevolent  Creator  fhould  have  conftituted  a 
world  upon  one  plan,  and  a  religion  for  it  oh 
another ;  that  is,  that  he  fhould  have  re- 
vealed  a  religion  to  mankind,  which  not  only 
contradicts  the  principal  palTions  and  incli^ 
nations  which  he  has  implanted  in  thdr  na- 
tures, but  is  incompatible  with  the  whole 
oeconomy  of  that  world  which  he  has  cre- 
ated, and  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to 
G  3  place 
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place  thenu  ThiS|  fay  they>  with  regard  tii 
the  Chriftiaii  is  ajqparently  the  cafe :  die 
love  of  power^  ricbeS|  honour,  a|id  fiune>  arc 
the  great  incitements  to  generous  and  tas^ 
nanimous  adions  -,  yet  by  this  inftitudon  are 
all  thele  depreciated  and  diicouraged.  Go* 
vemment  is  effcntial  to  the  nature  of  mao^ 
and  cannot  be  managed  without  certain  de* 
grees  of  violence^  comipdoa>  and  impofi- 
tion;  yet  are  all  die&  ftriftiy  forbid.  Na^ 
dons  cannot  fubfift  without  wars,  nor  war 
be  carried  on  without  rapine>  defoladon,  and 
murder;  yet  are  thefe  prohibited  under  the 
fevereft  threats.  The  non*re(iftance  of  evil 
inuft  fubjeft  individuals  to  continual  op* 
prellioDs,  and  leave  nations  adefencekisprey 
to  iheir  enemies ;  yet  is  dus  recommended^ 
Perpetual  padence  under  infults  and  inju* 
ries  muft  every  day  provoke  new  infuks  and 
new^i^uriesi  yet  is  this  enjoined.  A  ne- 
glcftof  all  we  e^  and  drink  and  wear>rauft 
put  an  end  to  all  coounerccy  manufii6h]res> 
and  induftry  -,  yet  is  this  required.  In  ihort, 
ffpx  thefe  precepts  univeriaUy  obeyed>  the 
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difpofitbn  ofall  humui  afFairs  Anifi  be  en* 
drely  changed^  and  the  bufinefs  of  die 
world,  conftituted  as  it  how  is>  could  not  go 
on.  To  all  this  I  anfwer,  that  iiich  indeed  is 
die  Chriftian  reveladon,  though  fome  of  its 
adrocates  may  periiaps  be  unwilling  to  own 
iCy  and  iuch  it  is  conftantfy  declared  to  be  l^ 
him  who  gave  it,  as  well  as  by  diofe  who 
publiflied  it  under  his  immediatie  direftion : 
To  thcfc  he  lays,  **  If  ye  were  of  die  world, 
*<  the  workt  would  love  his  own$  but  be^ 
^^  caufe  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
"  chofen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
^  wotid  hateth  you*/*  To  the  Jews  he 
declares,  *^  Ye  are  of  dm  world  i  I  am  not 
«*  of  thb  world  t*"  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Romans,  ^^  Be  no(  conformed  to  this 
*«  workij  ;**  and  to  die  Corinthians,  ^«  We 
*'  fpeak  *not  the  wii^om  of  this  world  §.*' 
St.  James  fays,  ^  Know  ye  not,  that  the 
^  friendfliip  of  die  world  is  enmity  with 
^  God  i  wholbever   therefore  will    be   a 
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**  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  df 
*'  God  ♦•"  This  irreconcileable  difagrcc- 
ment  between  Chriftianity  and  the  world  is 
announced  in  numberlefs  other  places  in  the 
New  Teftanment^  and  indeed  by  the  whole 
tenour  c^.thofe  wt-idngs*  Thefe  are  plain 
declarations,  which*  in  (pite  of  all  the  cva- 
fioBS  of  thofe  good  managers^  who  choofe  to 
take  a  titde  of  this  world  in  their  way  to 
heaven*  ftand  fixed  and  immoveable  againft 
all  their  arguments  drawn  from  public  be- 
nefit and  pretended  neceflity,  and  muft  ever 
forbid  any  reconciliadon  between  the  pur- 
suits of  this  world  and  the  Chriftian  inftita- 
tioA :  but  they  who  rejeft  it  on  this  account* 
enter  not  into  the  fublime  fphit  of  this  reli- 
gion, which  is  not  a  code  of  precife  laws  de- 
figned  for  the  well-ordering  fociety*  adapted 
to  the  ends  of  worldly  convenience,  and 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  human  pru- 
dence i  but  a  divine  kflbn  of  purity  and 
perfeftion,  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  tew  con- 
liderations  o(  conqueft,  government,  and 
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commerce,  that  it  takes  no  more  notice  of 
them,  than  of  the  battles  of  game-cocks,  die 
policy  of  bees,  or  the  induftry  of  ants :  they 
recoliedl:  not  what  is  the  firft  and  prlncipd 
objeft  of  this  inftitution ;  that  this  is  ndt^ 
as  has  been  often  repeated,  to  make  us  hap- 
py, or  even  virtuous  in  the  prefent  life,  for 
the  fake  of  augmenting  our  happinefs  here ; 
but  to  condu£t  us  through  aftate  of  dangers 
and  fufferings,  of  fin  and  temptation,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  qualify  us  for  the  enjoyment 
of  happinefs  hereafter.  All  other  inftitu- 
tions  of  religion  and  morals  were  made  for 
the  world,  but  the  charafteriftic  of  this  is  to 
be  againfl  it;  and  therefore  the  merits  of 
Chriftian  doctrines  are  not  to  be  weighed  in 
the  fcales  of  public  utility  like  thofe  of  mo- 
ral precepts,  becaufe  worldly  utility  is  not 
their  end.  If  Chrift  and  his  apofUes  had 
pretended,  that  the  religion  which  they 
preached  would  advance  the  power,  wealth, ' 
and  profperity  of  nations,  or  of  men,  they 
would  have  deferved  but  litdc  credit}  but 
they  conftantly  profefs   the   contrary,    and 
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evay  triiere  declare^  that  thdr  religion  ia  ad- 
verie  to  die  trorid^  and  all  its  purfuics, 
Chrtft  fays,  faking  of  his  difciplcs,  "  They 
**  arc  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of 
•*  the  world  ♦/'  It  can  therefore  be  no  im- 
putadon  chi  this  religion,  or  on  any  of  its 
precepts,  that  they  tend  not  to  an  end  wbkdi 
their  author  profefledly  difdaims :  nor  can 
it  furely  be  deemed  a  defed:,  that  it  is  ad- 
verfe  to  the  vain  purfuits  of  this  world;  for 
ib  are  reafon,  wifdom,  and  experience ;  they 
all  teach  us  the  lame  leflbn,  they  aUdemon- 
ftrate  to  us  every  day,  that  thcfc  arc  begun 
on  falfe  hopes,  carried  on  with  dilqutctude, 
and  end  in  difappointment.  This  profeflcd 
incompatibility  with  the  litde,  wretched,  and 
iniquitous  bufinefs  of  the  world,  is  therefore 
fo  far  from  being  a  defoA  in  this  rdigiooi 
that,  was  there  no  other  proof  of  its  divine 
origin,  this  alone,  I  think,  would  be  abun* 
dandy  fufficient.  The  great  plan  and  bene- 
volent defign  of  this  difpenfadon  is  plainly 
|his  i  to  enlighten  the  minds,  purify  the  reli- 
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gion,  and  amend  the  morals  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  to  felctft  the  moft  meritorious  of 
them  to  be  fucceffively  tranfplanoed  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  which  gracious  offer 
is  impartially  tendered  to  aU,  who  by  perfe- 
yerance  in  meeknefs,  patience,  piety,  cha- 
rity, and  a  detachment  from  the  world,  are 
willing  to  qualify  theoifelyes  for  this  holy  and 
happy  fociety.     Was  this  univerially  ac- 
cepted, and  did  every  man  obfcrvc  Ib-iftly 
pvery  precept  of  the  gofpel,  the  face  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  the  ceconomy  of  the  world 
would    indeed    be   greatly  changed;    but 
furely  they  would  be  changed  for  the  better; 
and  we  fhould  enjoy  much  more  happinefs, 
even  here,  than  at  prefent:   for  we  muft 
not  forget  that  evils  are  by  it  forbid  as  well 
as  refiftance  ;  injuries,  as  well  as  revenge  { 
all  unwillingnels  to  difiule  the  enjoyments 
pf  life,  as  well  as  iblidtudc  to  acquire  themi 
all  obftacles  to  ambidon,  as  well  as  ambi- 
tion itfclf  5  and  therefore  all  contentions  fof 
power  and  intereft  would  be  at  an  end ;  and 
the  world  would  go  on  much  more  happily 
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than  it  now  does.     But  this  univerfal  ac- 
ceptance of  fuch  an  offer  was  never  expedbcd 
from  fo  depraved  and  imperfedb  a  creature  as 
man,  and  therefore  could  never  have  been  any 
part  of  the  defign :    for  it  was  foreknown 
and  foretold  by  him  who  made  it,  that  few, 
very  few  would  accept  it  on  thefc  terms. 
He  fays,  ^^  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  ts 
*'  the  way  which  leadeth  into  life,  and  fow 
"  there  be  that  find  it  ♦."    Accordingly  we 
fee,  that  very  few  arc  prevailed  on,  by  the 
hopes  of  future  happinefs,  to  relinquifh  the 
puriuits  of  prefent  pleafures  or  interefts,  and 
therefore  thefe  purfuits  are  little  interrupted 
by  the  fcceflion  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  num- 
ber.    As  the  natural  world  fubfifts  by  the 
ftrt^les  of  the  fame  elements,  fo  does  the 
moral  by  the  contentions  of  the  fame  paf- 
lions,  as  from  the  beginning :  the  genera-* 
lity  of  mankind  are  adbuated  by  the  fame 
motives,   fight,  fcuffle,    and  fcramUe    for 
powers,  riches,  and  pleafures  with  the  fame 
eagerneis:  all  occupadons  and  profeflions 
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are  exerclfed  with  die  fame  alacrity,  and 
there  are  foldiers,  lawyers,  ftatefmen,  pa- 
triots, and  politicians,  juft  as  if  Chriftianity 
had  never  exifted.  Thus  we  fee  tjiis  won- 
derful difpenfauon  has  anfwered  all  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended:  it  has 
enlightened  the  minds,  purified  the  religion, 
and  amended  the  morals  of  mankind ;  and, 
without  fubverting  the  conilitudon,  policy, 
or  bufinefs  of  the  world,  opened  a  gate, 
though  a  ftrait  one,  through  which  all,  who 
are  wife  enough  to  choofe  it,  and  good 
enough  to  be  fit  for  it,  may  find  an  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Others  have  faid,  that  if  this  reveladon  had 
really  been  (iX)m  God,  his  infinite  power  and 
goodnefs  could  never  have  fuffcred  it  to 
have  been  fo  foon  perverted  firom  its  ori- 
ginal purity,  to  have  continued  in  a  flate  pf 
corruption  through  the  courfe  of  (o  many 
ages,  and  at  lail  to  have  proved  fo  ineffec- 
tual to  the  reformadon  of  mankind  To 
thcfe  I  anfwer,  that  all  this,  on  examination, 
will  be  found  ineviublc,  from  the  nature  of 
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all  revdadons  communicated  to  fb  imptf « 
ft&  a  creature  as  man,  and  from  circum* 
ftances  peculiar  to  the  rife  and  progre^  of 
dieChrifiianin  particular :  for  ndien  tbis  was 
fiift  preached  to  the  gentde  nations,  thou^ 
they  were  not  able  to  withfland  the  force  of 
its  evidence,  and  therefore  received  it;  yec 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  refinquiih 
dieirold  fuperiHdons  and  former  opinionsj 
but  chole  rather  to  incorporate  them  with  it: 
by  which  means  it  was  necefiarily  mixed  wtdi 
their  ignorance,  and  their  learning ;  by  both 
which  it  was  equally  injured.  The  people 
defaced  its  worship  by  blending  it  widi  dietr 
idolatrous  ceremonies,  and  the  philofophers 
corrupted  its  doftrines  by  weaving  them  up 
with  the  nodons  of  the  Gnoftics,  Myftics» 
and  Manichasans,  the  prevailing  fyftems  of 
thofe  dmes.  By  degrees  its  irrefiftible  ex- 
cellence gained  over  princes,  potentates,  and 
conquerors  to  its  interefts,  and  it  was  fyp^ 
ported  by  their  patronage :  but  that  patron- 
age foon  engaged  it  in  their  policies  and 
contefts,  and  dcftroyed  that  excellence  by 
2  which 
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which  it  had  been  acquired.    At  length  die 
meek  and  humble  profeffors  of  die  gofpel 
eoflaved  diefe  princes^  and  conquered  chefe 
conquerors  dieir  patrons,  and  eredted   for 
themielves  fuch  a  ftupendous  fabric  of  wealth 
and  power,  as  die  world  had  never  ieen : 
they  then  propagated  their  religion  by  the 
&me  methods,  by  which  it  had  been  perie* 
cutedi  nations  were  converted  by  fire  and 
iword,  and  the  vanquiftied  were  bapdzed 
with  daggers  at  thor  throats.    All  theie 
events  we  fee  proceed  from  a  chain  of  caufes 
and  confequences,  which  coidd    not    have 
been  broken  widiout  changing  the  efbblifh- 
cd  courfe  of  things  by  a  conflant  ieries  of 
miracles,  or  a  total  alteradon  of  human  na- 
ture: whilfl  that  continues  as  it  is,  the  pureft 
religion  muft  be  corrupted  by  a  conjunAion 
with  power  and  riches,  and  it  will  alfb  then 
appear  to  be  much  more  corrupted  than  it 
really  isi    becaufe  manjT  irt  inclined  to 
think,  that  every  deviadiMfr  from  its  prinfii- 
tive  ftatc  is  a  comipdon.  Chriftianity  was  ac 
firft  preached  by  the  poor  and  mean,  in  boles 
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ind  caveriiSj  under  the  iron  ix)d  of  perfbcu^ 
rion,  and  therefore  many  abfurdly  conclude, 
that  any  degree  of  wealth  or  power  in  its  mi- 
niflerSy  or  of  magnificence  in  its  worlhip^  are 
corruptions  inconfiftent  with  the  genuine  fim- 
plicity  of  its  original  ftate :  they  are  of- 
fended^  that  modern  biihops  fhould  poficis 
titles,  palaces,  revenues,  and  coaches,  when 
k  is  notorious,  that  their  predeceflbrs  die 
apoftles  were  defpicable  wanderers,  without 
houfes  or  money,  and  walked  on  foot-  The 
apoftles  indeed  lived  in  a  ftate  of  poverty 
and  perfecution  attendant  on  their  particular 
fituation,  and  the  work  which  they  had  un- 
dertaken ;  this  was  their  misfortune,  but  no 
part  of  their  religion,  and  therefore  it  can 
be  no  more  incumbent  on  their  fucceiibrs  to 
imitate  their  poverty  and  meannefs,  than  to 
be  whipped)  imprifoned,  and  put  to  death, 
in  compliance  with  their  example.  Thcfe 
are  all  but  the  fuggeftions  of  envy  and  male- 
volence, but  no  objedions  to  thefe  fortunate 
alterations  in  Chriftianity  and  its  profoflors ; 

which. 
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.which,  if  not  abufed  to  the  purpofes  of  ty- 
ranny  and  fuperftition,  are  in  faft  no  more 
than  the  ncceflary  and  proper  efFcfts  of  its 
more  profperous  fituation.  When  a  poor 
fnan  grows  rich,  or  a  fervant  becomes  a  maf- 
ter,  they  Ihould  take  care  that  their  exalta- 
tion prompts  them  not  to  be  unjuft  or  info- 
lent ;  but  furely  it  is  not  requifite  or  right, 
that  their  behaviour  and  mode  of  living 
fliould  be  exaftly  the  fame,  when  their  fitua- 
tion is  altered.  -How  far  this  inftitution  has 
been  effeftual  to  the  reformation  of  man- 
kind, it  is  not  cafy  now  to  afcertain,  bccaufe 
the  enormities  which  prevailed  before  the 
appearance  of  it  are  by  time  fo  far  re- 
moved from  our  fight,  that  they  are  fcarcely 
vifible  5  but  thofe  of  the  moft  gigantic  fize 
Hill  remain  in  the  records  of  hiftory,  as  mo- 
numents of  the  reft :  Wars  in  thofe  apes 
were  carried  on  with  a  ferocity  and  cruelty  un- 
known to  the  prefent :  whole  cities  and  na- 
tions were  extirpated  by  fire  and  fwordj  and 
thoufands  of  the  vanquifticd  were  crucified 
,and  impaled  for  having  endeavoured  only 
Vol.  IV.  II  to 
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to  defend  themfelves  and  their  country.  The 
lives  of  new-born  infants  were  then  intirely 
at  the  difpofal  of  their  parents,  who  were  at 
liberty  to  bring  thenn  up,  or  to  expofe  them 
to  perifh  by  cold  and  hunger,  or  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  and  beaftsj  and  this  was 
frequently  praftifed  without  punifhment,  and 
even  without  cenfure.  Gladiators  were  em- 
ployed by  hundreds  to  cut  one  another  to 
pieces  in  public  theatres  for  the  diverfion  of 
the  moft  polite  aflemblies ;  and  though  thcfc 
combatants  at  firft  confifted  of  criminals 
only,  by  degrees  men  of  the  higheft  rank, 
and  even  ladies  of  the  moft  illuftrious  fami- 
lies, enrolled  themfelves  in  this  honourable 
lift.  On  many  occafions  human  facrifice* 
were  ordained ;  and  at  the  funerals  of  rich 
and  eminent  perfons,  great  numbers  of  their 
flavcs  were  murdered  as  viftims  pleafing  to 
their  departed  fpirits.  The  moft  infamous 
obfceniti^s  were  made  part  of  their  reli^ous 
worfhip,  and  the  moft  unnatural  lufts  .pub- 
lickly  avowed,  and  celebrated  by  their  moft 
admired  poets.    At  the  approach  of  Chrif- 

tianity 
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tianicy  all  thefe  horrid  abominations  vanifh- 
ed ;  and  amongft  thofe  who  firft  embraced 
It,  fcarce  a  fmgle  vice  was  to  be  found :  to 
fuch  an  amazing  degree  of  piety,  charity, 
temperance,  patience,  and  refignation  were 
the  primitive  converts  exalted,  that  they  feem 
literally  to  have  been  regenerated,  and  puri- 
fied from  all  the  imperfeftions  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  to  have  purfued  fuch  a  conftant 
and  uniform  courfe  of  devotion,  innocence, 
and  virtue,  as,  in  the  prefent  times,  it  is  al- 
moft  as  difEcult  for  us  to  conceive  as  to  imi- 
tate. If  it  is  afked,  why  (hould  not  the 
belief  of  the  fame  religion  now  produce  the 
fame  effedts  ?  the  anfwer  is  fhort,  becaufe  it 
is  not  believed :  The  moft  fovereign  medi- 
cine can  perform  no  cure,  if  the  patient  will 
not  be  perfuaded  to  take  it.  Yet  notwith- 
ftanding  all  impediments,  it  has  certainly 
done  a  great  deal  towards  diminifliing  the 
vices  and  correfting  the  difpofitions  of 
mankind  j  and  was  it  univerfally  adopted  in 
belief  and  pradic^,  would  totally  eradicate 
both  fin  and  punifhment.  But  this  was  ne- 
H  2  ver 
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vcr  expefted^  or  dcfigned^  or  poITible^  be- 
caufc,  if  their  exiftence  did  not  arife  from 
fome  neccflity  to  us  unknown,  they  never 
would  have  been  pemiitted  to  exift  at  all ; 
and  therefore  they  cah  no  more  be  extir- 
pated, than  they  could  have  been  prevented: 
for  this  would  certainly  be  incompatible  with 
the  frame  and  conftitution  of  this  world,  and 
in  all  probability  with  that  of  another.  And 
this,  I  think,  well  accounts  for  that  referve 
and  obfcurity  widi  which  this  religion  was 
at  firfl  promulgated,  and  that  want  of  irre- 
fiftible  evidence  of  its  truth,  by  which  it 
might  poflibly  have  been  enforced.  Chrift 
fays  to  his  difciples,  **  To  you  it  is  ^ven  to 
"  know  the  myftery  of  the  kingdom  of  God; 
*•  but  unto  them  that  are  without,  all  thelc 
^^  things  are  done  in  parables ;  that  feeing 
**  they  may  lee,  and  not  perceive,  and  hear- 
**  ing  they  may  hear,  and  not  underitand ; 
**  left  at  any  time  they  (hould  be  converted, 
*^  and  their  fins  Ihould  be  forgiven  them*.** 
That  is,  to  you  by  peculiar  favour  it  is  given 

^  Markiv.  ii»  iz. 
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to  know  and  undcrftand  die  doftrincs  of  my 
religion,  and  by  diat  means  to  qualify  your- 
felvcs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  to 
the  multitude  without,  that  is  to  all  man- 
kind in  general,  this  indulgence  cannot  be 
extended;  becaufe  that  all  men  fliould  be 
exempted  from  fin  and  punifhment  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  univerfal  fyftem,  and  that 
conftitution  of  things,  which  infinite  wiiUom 
has  thought  proper  to  adopt. 

Objeftions  have  likewife  been  raifed  to 
the  divine  authority  of  this  religion  from  the 
incredibility  of  fome  of  its  doftrines,  parti- 
cularly of  thofc  concerning  the  Trinity,  and 
atonement  for  fin  by  the  fufferings  and  death 
of  Chrift;  the  one  contradiAing  all  the 
principles  of  human  reaibn,  and  the  other  all 
our  ideas  of  divini  juftice.  To  thefe  ob- 
jeftions  I  fliall  only  fay,  that  no  arguments 
founded  on  principles,  which  we  cannot 
comprehend,  can  pofllbly  dilprove  a  pro- 
pofition  already  proved  on  principles  which 
we  do  underftandi  and  therefore  that  on  this 
fubjeft  they  ought  not  to  be  attended  to : 
H  3  That 
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That  three  Being?  fliould  be  one  Being,  is  a 
propofition  which  certainly  contradifts  rea- 
fon,  that  is,  our  reafon ;  but  it  does  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  it  cannot  be  true ;   for 
there  are  many  propofitions  which  contradift 
our  reafon,  and  yet  are  demonftrably  truis : 
one  is  the  very  firft  principle  of  all  religion, 
the   being  of  a  God  ;   for  that  any  thing 
fhould  exift  without  a  caufe,  or  that  any 
thing  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  its  own  exift- 
cnce,  are  propofitions  equally  contradiftory 
to  our  reafon ;  yet  one  of  them  muft  be 
true,  or  nothing  could  ever  have  exifted :  in 
like  manner  the   over- ruling  grace  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  free-will  of  his  creatures, 
his  certain  fore-knowledge  of  future  events, 
and    the    uncertain   contingency   of   thofe 
events,   are  to  our  apprehenfions  abfolute 
contradiiftions  to  each  other  j   and  yet  the 
truth  of  every  one  of  thefe  is  demonftrable 
from  Scripture,  reafon,  and  experience.    All 
thefe  difficulties  arife  from  our  imagining, 
that  the  mode  of  exiftence  of  all  Beings  muft 
be  fimilar  to  our  owns  that  is,  that  they 

muft 
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muft  all  cxift  in  time,  and  fpace ;  and  hence 
proceeds  our  embarraffment  on  this  fubjedt 
We  know,  that  no  two  Beings,  with  whole 
mode  of  exiftence  we  are  acquainted,  cm  exift 
in  the  fame  point  of  time,  in  the  fame  point  of 
fpace,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be  one: 
but  how  far  Beings,  whofe  mode  of  cxifl:ence 
bears  no  relation  to  time  or  fpace,  may  be 
united,  we  cannot  comprehend:  and  therefore 
thepoflibilityof  fuch  an  union  we  cannot  pofi- 
tively  deny.  In  like. manner  our  reafon  informs 
us,  that  the  punifhment  of  the  innocent,  in- 
ftead  of  the  guilty,  is  diametrically  oppofite 
to  juftice,  reditude,  and  all  pretenfions  to 
utility;  but  we  (hould  alio  remember,  that 
the  (hort  line  of  our  reafon  cannot  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  this  queftion :  it  cannot  in-  • 
form  us,  by  what  means  either  guilt  or  pu- 
niftiment  ever  gained  a  place  in  the  works 
of  a  Creator  infinitely  good  and  powerful, 
whofe  goodnefs  muft  have  induced  him,  and 
whofe  power  muft  have  enabled  him,  to  ex- 
clude them  :  It  cannot  affure  us,  that  fome 
iiifFcrings  of  individuals  are  not  neceflary  to 
H  4  the 
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the  happincfs  and  well-being  of  tKc  whole  t 
It  cannot  convince  us,  that  they  do  not  aftu-- 
aUy  arifc  from  this  ncceflity,  or  that,  for  this 
caufe,  they  may  not  be  required  of  us,  and 
levied  like  a  tax  for  the  public  benefit  j  or 
tiiat  this  tax  may  not  be  pjud  by  one  Being, 
as  well  as  another ;  and  therefore,  if  volun- 
tarily offered,  be  juftly  accepted  from  the 
innocent  inftead  of  the  guilty.  Of  all  thefc 
circumftances  we  are  totally  ignorant;  nor 
can  our  reafon  afford  us  any  information, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  able  to  affert,  that 
this  meafure  is  contrary  to  juftice,  or  voi4 
of  utility  :  for,  unlefs  we  could  firft  rcfolve 
that  great  queftion.  Whence  came  evil  ?  we 
can  decide  nothing  on  the  difpenfations  of  • 
Providence ;  becaufe  they  mlift  neceflarily 
b^  conncfted  with  that  undifcoverable  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  as  we  know  not  the  root  of  the 
difcafe,  we  cannot  judge  of  what  is,  or  is 
not,  a  proper  and  effedual  remedy.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  notwithftanding  all  the 
feeming  abfurdiries  of  this  doftrine,  there  is 
one  circumftance  much  in  its  favour ;  which 

is, 
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is,  that  it  has  been  unlverially  adopted  in 
all  ag^s,  as  far  as  hiftoiy  can  carry  us  back 
in  our  inquiries  to  the  earlieft  times;  in 
which  we  find  all  nations,  civilized  and  bar- 
barous, however  differing  in  all  other  reli- 
gious opinions,  agreeing  alone  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  appeafing  their  offended  Deities 
by  facrifices,  that  is,  by  the  vicarious  Offer- 
ings of  men  or  other  animals.  This  notion 
could  never  have  been  derived  fix)m  reafon^ 
becaufc  it  diredly  contradi6t»  it ;  nor  from 
ignorance,  becaufc  ignorance  could  never 
have  contrived  fo  unaccountable  an  expedi- 
ent, nor  have  been  uniform  in  all.  ages  and 
countries  in  any  opinion  whatfoeverj  nor 
from  the  artifice  of  kings  or  priefts,  in  order 
to  acquire  dominion  over  the  people,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  not  adapted  to  this  end  5  and 
we  find  it  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  moft 
remote  favages  at  this  day  difcovered,  who 
have  neither  kings  or  priefts,  artifice  or  domi- 
nion, amongft  chem.  It  muft  therefore  be 
derived  from  natural  inftinft  or  fupernatural 
revelation,  both  which  are  equally  the  ope- 
rations 
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facions  of  divine  power.  If  it  is  further 
ttgedy  that  however  true  thefe  doftrines 
ntay  be,  yet  it  muft  be  inconfiffent  with  the 
juftice  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  to  re- 
qinre  from  his  creatures  the  belief  of  pro- 
po(itions  which  contradift,  or  are  above  the 
leach  of  that  reafon,  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  beftow  upon  them.  To  this  I 
infver,  that  genuine  Chriftianity  requires  no 
Ibch  belief:  It  has  difcovered  to  us  many 
MTjportant  truths,  with  which  we  were  before 
intircly  unacquainted;  and  amongft  them 
are  tliefe :  that  three  Beings  are  fome  way 
united  in  the  divine  eflence ;  and  that  God 
will  accept  of  the  fufferings  of  Chrift  as  an 
atonement  for  the  fins  of  mankind.  Thefe, 
confidcred  as  declarations  of  fafts  only,  nei- 
ther contradift,  or  arc  above  the  reach  of 
human  reafon  :  The  firft  is  a  propofition  as 
plain,  as  that  three  equilateral  lines  compofc 
one  triangle ;  the  other  is  as  intelligible,  as 
that  one  man  fhould  difcharge  the  debts  of 
another.  In  what  manner  this  union  is  form- 
ed, or  why  God  accepts  thefe  vicarious  pu- 
8  niihmentSj 
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niftiments,  or  to  what  purpofes  they  may  be 
fubfei-vient,  it  informs  us  not,  becaufe  no  in- 
formation could  enable  us  to  comprehend 
thefe  myfteries ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  fliould  know  or  believe  anything 
about  them.  The  truth  of  thefe  dcftrines 
muft  reft  entirely  on  the  -authority  of  thofc 
who  taught  them  s  but  then  we  fhould  refleft 
that  thofe  were  the  fame  perfons  who  taught 
us  a  fyftem  of  religion  more  fublime,  and  of 
ethics  more  perfetEt,  than  any  which  our  fa- 
culties were  ever  able  to  difcover,  but  which 
when  difcovered  are  cxaftly  confonant  tp 
our  reafon;  and  that  therefore  we  Ihould 
not  haftily  rejeft  thofe  informations  which 
they  have  vouchfafed  to  give  us,  of  which 
our  reafon  in  not  a  competent  judge.  If  an 
able  mathematician  proves  to  us  the  truth  of 
feveral  propofitions  by  demonftrations  which 
we  underftand,  we  hefitate  not  on  his  autho- 
rity to  aflent  to  others,  the  procefs  of  whofe 
proofs  we  are  not  able  to  follow :  why  there- 
fore fhould  we  refufc  that  credit  to  Chrifl; 

'  and 
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md  his  Apofties^  which  we  think  realbn^Ic 
ID  give  to  one  another  ? 

Many  have  objeftcd  to  the  whole  fchemeof 
idiis  revelation,  as  partial,  fluftuating,  indeter- 
minate, imjuft,  and  unworthy  of  an  omnifcient 
atxi  omnipotent  author,  who  cannot  be  fup« 
poied  to  have  favoured  particular  peribns, 
countries,  and  times,  with  this  divine  commu- 
nication, while  others  no  lefs  meritorious  have 
been  altogether  excluded  from  its  benefits ; 
nor  to  have  changed  and  counterafted  his  own 
Aligns;  that  is,  to  have  formed  mankind 
able  and  dilpofed  to  render  themfelves  niifc- 
lable  by  their  own  wickednefs,  and  then  to 
have  contrived  fo  ftrange  an  expedient  to 
fcftore  them  to  that  happinefs  which  they 
need  never  have  been  permitted  to  forfeit  ^ 
and  this  to  be  brought  about  by  the  unne- 
ccffary  interpofition  of  a  mediator.      To  all 
Ais   I   (hall  only  fay,  that  however  unac- 
countable this  may  appear  to  us,  who  fee 
but  as  fmall  a  part  of  the  Chriftian,  as  ©f  the 
univerfal  plan  of  creation,  they  are  both  in 
legaid  to  all  thcfc  circumftanccs  cxaftly  ana- 
logous 
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logous  to  each  other.  In  all  the  dilpcnf*- 
tions  of  Providence,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, benefits  are  diftributed  in  a  (imilar 
manner ;  health  and  ftrength,  fenfe  and  ia- 
cnce,  wealth  and  power,  are  all  beftowcd  aa 
individuals  and  communities  in  different  de- 
grees and  at  different  times.  The  whole 
CBConomy  of  this  world  confifts  of  evils  and 
remedies ;  and  thefe  for  the  moft  part  ad- 
miniflered  by  the  inftrumentality  ofinternnc- 
diate  agents.  God  has  permitted  us  to  plunge 
ourfelves  into  poverty,  diftrcfs,  and  miferf, 
by  our  own  vices,  and  has  afforded  us  the  ad- 
vice, inftruftions,  and  examples  of  others,  to 
deter  or  extricate  us  from  thefe  calamities. 
He  has  formed  us  fubjedl  to  innumerable 
difeafes,  and  he  has  bellowed  on  us  a  variety 
of  remedies.  He  has  made  us  liable  to 
hunger,  third,  and  nakednefs,  and  he  flip- 
plies  us  with  food,  drink,  and  cloathing,  ufu- 
ally  by  the  adminiftration  of  others.  He  has 
created  poifons,  and  he  has  provided  antidotes. 
He  has  ordained  the  winter's  cold  to  cure  the 
peftilential  heats  of  the  fummer,  andtlurfum- 
mer's  funlhinetodry  up  the  inundations  of  the 

winter* 
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ivintcr.    Why  the  conftitution  of  nature  b 
lb  formed,  why  all  the  vifible  difpenfations 
of  Providence  are  fuch,  and  why  fuch  is  the 
Chriftian  difpenfetion   alfo,  we   know   not, 
nor  have  faculties   to  comprehend.      God 
might  certainly   have   made    the   material 
world  a  fyftcm  of  perfeft  beauty  and   re- 
gularity, without  evils,  and  without  reme- 
dies; and  the  Chriftian  difpcnfation  a  fchemc 
only  of  moral  virtue,  productive  of  happi- 
nefs,  without  the  intervention  of  any  atone* 
ment  or   mediation.     He   might  have  ex- 
empted our  bodies  from  all  difeafes,  and  our 
minds   from  all  depravity,  and  we  fhould 
then  have  ftood  in  no  need  of  medicines  to 
reftore  us  to  health,  or  expedients  to  recon- 
cile us  to  his  favour.     It  feems  indeed  to 
our  ignorance,  that  this  would  have  been 
more  confiftent  with  juftice  and  reafon ;   but 
his  infinite  wifdom  has  decided  in  another 
manner,  and  formed  the  fyftems  both  of  Na- 
ture and   Chriftianity  on  other  principles; 
ancJ  thefe  fo  exaftly  fimilar,  that  we  have 
caufe  to  conclude  that  they  both  muft  pro- 
ceed 


Gced  from  the  fame  fourcc  of  divine  power 
and  wifdom,  however  inconfiftcnt  with  our 
reafon  they  may  appear,  Reafon  is  un- 
doubtedly our  fureft  guide  in  all  matters, 
which  lie  within  the  narrow  circle  of  her  in- 
telligence: On  the  fubjeft  of  revelation  her 
province  is  only  to  examine  into  its  autho-- 
rity ;  and  when  that  is  once  proved,  (he  has 
no  more  to  do,  but  to  acquiefce  in  its  doc- 
trines ;  and  therefore  is  never  fo  ill  employ- 
ed, as  when  Ihe  pretends  to  accommodate 
them  to  her  own  ideas  of  reftitude  and  truth. 
God,  fays  this  felf-fufficient  teacher,  is  pcr- 
feftly  wife,  juft,  and  good  ;  and  what  is  the 
inference  ?  That  all  his  difpenlations  mufl: 
be  conformable  to  our  notions  of  perfeft  wif- 
dom, juflice,  and  goodnefe:  but  it  fhould 
firft  be  proved,  that  man  is  as  perfeft,  and  as 
wife  as  his  Creator,  or  this  confequence  will 
by  no  means  follow ;  but  rather  the  reverie, 
that  is,  that  the  difpenfations  of  a  perfcft  anci 
^!l-wife  Being  muft  probably  appear  unrea- 
fonable,  and  perhaps  unjuft^  to  a  Being  ira- 
perfcft   and   ignorant;   and  therefore    their 
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fccming  impoflibility  may  be  a  mark  of  thcif 
truth,  and  in  fomc  meafure  juftify  that  pious 
rant  of  a  mad  enthufiaft,  "  Credo,  quia  im- 
"  poflibile."  Nor  is  it  the  Icaft  furprifmg, 
that  we  are  not  able  to  underftand  the  fpi- 
ritual  dilpenfations  of  the  Almighty,  when 
his  material  works  are  to  us  no  lefs  incpm^ 
prehenfible ;  our  reafbn  can  afford  us  no  in- 
fight  into  thofe  great  properties  of  matter, 
gravitation,  attraftion,  elafticity,  and  eleftri- 
city,  nor  even  into  the  eflence  of  matter  itfelf : 
Can  reafon  teach  us  how  the  fun*s  luminous 
orb  can  fill  a  circle,  whofe  diameter  contains 
many  millions  of  miles,  with  a  conftant  in- 
undation of  fucceflive  rays,  during  thoufands 
of  years,  without  any  perceivable  dimihution 
of  that  body,  from  whence  they  arc  conti* 
nually  poured,  or  any  augmentation  of  thofe 
bodies  on  which  they  fall,  and  by  which 
they  are  conftantly  abforbed  ?  Can  reafon 
tell  us  how  thofe  rays,  darted  with  a  velo- 
city greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  can 
ftrike  the  tcndercft  organs  of  the  human 
frame  without  inflifting  any  degree  of  pain, 

er 
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or  by  what  means  this  pcrcufRon  only  can 
convey  the  fornns  of  diftant  objefts  to  an 
imnnaterial  nnind  ?  or  how  any  union  can  be 
formed  between  material  and  immatenal 
cflences,  or  how  the  wounds  of  the  body 
can  give  pain  to  the  foul,  or  the  anxiety  of 
the  foul  can  emaciate  and  deftroy  the  body  ? 
That  all  thefe  things  arc  fo,  we  have  vifible 
and  indifputable  demonftration ;  but  how 
they  can  be  fb,  is  to  us  as  incomprehenfible^ 
as  the  moft  abftrufe  myfteries  of  revelation 
can  poflibly  be.  In  fhort,  we  fee  fo  fmall 
a  part  of  the  great  whole;  we  know  fo  little 
of  the  relation,  which  the  prefent  life  bears 
to  pre-exiftent  and  foture  ftates;  we  can 
conceive  fo  litde  of  the  nature  of  God,  and 
his  attributes,  or  mode  of  exiftence ;  we  can 
comprehend  fo  litde  of  the  material,  and  fb 
much  lefs  of  the  moral  plan  on  which  the 
univerfe  is  conftituted,  or  on  what  principle 
it  proceeds,  that,  if  a  revelation  from  fuch  a 
being,  on  fuch  fubjefts,  was  in  every  part 
familiar  to  our  undcrftandings,  and  conlb- 
nant  to  our  rcafgn,  we  fhould  have  great 
Vol.  IV,  I  caufe 
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caufe  to  fufpeft  its  divine  authority;  and 
therefore,  had  this  revelation  been  Icfs  in- 
comprehenfible,  it  would  certamly  have  been 
more  incredible. 

But  I  fhall  not  enter  further  into  the  con- 
fideration  of  thefe  abftrufe  and  difficult  {pe- 
culations, becaufe  the  difcuITion  of  them 
would  render  this  ihort  eilay  too  tedious  and 
laborious  a  talk  for  the  perufal  of  theoi,  for 
whom  it  was  principally  intended;  which 
are  all  thofe  bufy  or  idle  perfons,  whofe  time 
and  thoughts  are  wholly  engroffcd  by  the 
purfuits  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  ambition  or 
luxury,  who  know  nothing  of  this  religion^ 
except  what  they  have  accidentally  picked 
up  by  defultory  converfation  or  fuperficial 
reading,  and  have  thence  determined  with 
themfelves,  that  a  pretended  revelation, 
founded  on  fo  ftrange  and  improbable  a 
ftory,  fo  contradiftory  to  reafon,  fo  adverfc 
to  the  world  and  all  its  occupations,  fo  incre- 
dible in  its  doftrines,  and  in  its  precepts  fo 
impradticable,  can  be  nothing  more  than 
the  impjfiuon  of  pricftcraft  upon  ignorant 
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and  illiterate  ages,  and  artfully  continued  as 
an  engine  well  adapted  to  awe  and  govern 
the  fuperftitious  vulgar*     To  talk  to  fuch 
about  the  Chriftian  religion,  is  to  converfc 
with  the  deaf  concerning  mufic,  or  with  the 
blind    on    the   beauties   of  painting:   they 
want  all  ideas  relative  to  the  fubjeft,   and 
therefore  can  never  be  made  to  Comprehend 
it :  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  their  minds 
mull  be  formed  for  thefe  conceptions  by 
contemplation,   retirement,  and  abftraftion 
from  bufincfs  and  diftipation ;  by  ill- healthy 
difappointments,  and  diftrefles ;  and  poflibly 
by  divine   interpofition,   or  by  cnthufiafm, 
which  is  ufually  miftaken  for  it.     Without 
fome  of  thefe  preparatory  aids,  together  with 
a  competent  degree  of  learning  and  applica- 
tion, it  is  impoflible  that  they  can  think  or 
know,   underftand   or    believe,    any   thing 
about   it.     If  they  profcfs  to  believe,  they 
deceive  others  ;    if 'tliey  fancy  that  they  bcr 
lieve,  they  deceive  themfclves.     I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  thefe  gentlemen,  as  far 
a$  their  information  reaches,  arc  perfc6Vly  in 
I  2  the 
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the  right  J  and  if  they  are  endued  widi  good 
und^rftandings,  which  have  been  intirely  de- 
voted to  the  bufinels  or  amufements  of  the 
world,  they  can  pals  no  other  judgment,  and 
muft  revolt  from  the  hiftory  and  dofbrines 
of  this  religion.  **  The  preaching  Chrift 
*'  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  (lumbling- 
**  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolifhnefs  *  /' 
and  fo  it  mud  appear  to  all,  who,  like  them^ 
judge  from  eftablifhcd  prejudices,  falfe  learn- 
ing, and  fuperficial  knowledge;  for  thofe 
who  are  quite  unable  to  follow  the  chain  of 
its  prophecy,  to  fee  the  beauty  and  juftncfs 
of  its  moral  precepts,  and  to  enter  into  the 
wonders  of  its  difpenfations,  can  form  no 
other  idea  of  this  revelation,  but  that  of  a 
confufed  rhapfody  of  fictions  and  abfurdi- 
ties. 

If  it  is  afked.  Was  Chriftianity  then  in- 
tended only  for  learned  divines  and  pro- 
found philofophers  ?  I  anfwer.  No  :  it  was 
at  firft  preached  by  the  illiterate,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  ignorant  -,  and  to  fuch  are  the 

•  1  Cor.  i.  26. 
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praftical,  which  are  the  moft  ncceflary  parts 
cff  it  fufficiently  intelligible:  but  the  proofs 
of  its  authority  undoubtedly  are  not,  becaufe 
thefe  muft  be  chiefly  drawn  from  other 
parts,  of  a  fpeculative  nature,  opening  to 
our  inquiries  inexhaufl:ible  difcoveries  con- 
cerning the  nature,  attributes,  and  difpenfa- 
dons  of  God»  which  cannot  be  underflood 
without  fome  learning  and  much  attention. 
From  thefe  the  generality  of  mankind  muft 
neceffarily  be  excluded,  and  muft  therefore 
truft  to  others  for  the  grounds  of  their  belief, 
if  they  believe  at  all.  And  hence  perhaps  it  is, 
that  faith,  or  eafmefs  of  belief,  is  fo  frequently 
and  fo  ftrongly  recommended  in  the  gofpel ; 
becaufe  if  men  require  proofs,  of  which  they 
themfelves  are  incapaUe,  and  thofe  who 
have  no  knowledge  on  this  important  fub- 
jeft  will  not  place  fome  confidence  in  thofe 
who  have;  the  illiterate  and  unattentive 
niuft  ever  continue  in  a  ftatc  of  unbelief: 
but  tken  all  fuch  fhould  remember,  that  in 
all  fciences,  even  in  mathematics  themfelves, 
there  are  many  propofitions,  which  on  a 
1 3  curfory 
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turfory  ^ew  appear  to  the  moft  acute  uiw 
dcrftandings^  uninftrufted  in  that  fcience,  tQ 
be  impoffible  to  be  tnuf,  which  yet  on  a 
clofer  examipation  are  found  to  be  truths 
capable  of  the  ftridteft  demopftration ;  and 
that  therefore,  ii)  difquifitipns  on  which  we 
cannot  detennine  without  much  learned  in- 
veftigation,    reafon    uninformed   is   by   no 
pieans  to  be  dependeji  on }  and  frpm  hence 
they  ought  furely  to  conclude,  that  it  may 
be  at  lead  as  pofllble  for  them  to  be  mif? 
taken  in  difbelieving  this  rpvelarion,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  for  thofc 
great  matters  of  reafon  and  erudition,  Gro- 
tius,  Bacon,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Addir 
fon,  and  Lyttelton,  to  be  deceived  in  their 
belief:  a  belief^  to  which  they  firmly  adhere4 
after  the  moft  diligent  and  learned  refearche^ 
into  the  authenticity  of  its  records,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecies,  the  fublimity  of 
its  doftrines,  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  an4 
fhe  arguments  of  its  adyerfaries  i  a  belief^ 
ivhich  they  have  tcftified  to  the  world  by 
^leir  writings,  yrithou^;  any  other  motive, 
;  thai> 
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than  theil'  regard  for  truth,  and  the  benefit 
of  mankind.      Should   the   few  foregoing 
pages  add  but  one  mite  to  the  treafures  widi 
which  thefe  learned  writers  have  enriched  the 
world  5  if  they  fhoiild  be  fo  fortunate  as  to 
perfuade  any  of  thefe  minute  philofophers  to 
place  fomc  confidence  in  thefe  great  opi- 
nions, and  to  diftruft  their   own;   if  they 
fh«uld  be  able  to  convince  them,  that  not- 
withftanding  all  unfavourable   appearances, 
Chriftianity  may    not    be    altogether  arti- 
fice and  error ;   if  they  fhould  prevail  on 
them  to  examine  it  with  fome  attention, 
or,  if  that  is    too  much  trouble,  not  to 
T^tQ:  it  without  any   examination  at  all^ 
the  purpofe  of   this  little    work  will  be 
iufficiendy     anfwered.      Had    the    argu- 
ments herein  ufed,  and  the  new  hints  here 
flung  out,  been  more  largely  difcuffed,  ic 
might  eaiily  have  been  extended  to  a  more 
confidefable  bulk;  but  then  the  bufywouldf 
not  have  had  leifuri,  nor  the  icfle  inclina* 
don  to  have  read  it.     Should  it  ever  have 
the  honour  to  be  admitted  into  fuch  good 
I  4  company. 
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company,  they  will  immediately,  I  know^ 
determine,  that  it  muft  be  the  work  of  fomc 
cnthufiaft  or   methodift,    fomc   beggar,  or 
fcme  madman.     I  (hall  theref<M-e  beg  leave 
to  affure  them,  that  the  author  is  very  far 
removed  from  all  thefe  charaAers :  that  he 
pnce  perhaps  believed  as  little  as  themfelvcs ; 
but  having  fome  leifure  and  more  curiofity, 
he  employed  them  both  in  refolving  a  qucf^ 
tion  which  feemed  to  him  of  fomc  impor- 
tance —  Whether  Chriftianity  was  really  an 
impoihire  founded  on  an  abfurd,  incredible, 
and  obfolete  fable,  as  many  fuppofe  it  i  Or 
whether  it  is,  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  reve- 
lation communicated  to  mankind  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  fupematural  power?   On  a 
candid  enquiry,  he  foon  found,  that  the  firft 
was  an  abfolute  impoffibility,  and  that  it$ 
pretenfions  to  the  latter  were  founded  on  thQ 
moft  folid  grounds :  in  the  further  purfuit  of 
his  cxambation,  he  perceived,  at  every  ftep^ 
iiew  lights  arifuig,  and  fbme  of  the  hdghteft 
from    parts    of  it  the   moft  obfcure,  but 
prod^aiyc  of  the  cleareft  proofs^^  becauf<j 
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equally  beyond  the  power  of  human  artifice 
to  invent,  and  human  reafon  to  difcovcr. 
Thefc  arguments*  which  have  convinced  him 
of  the  divine  origin  of  this  religion,  he  has 
here  put  together  in  as  clear  and  concife  a 
manner  as  he  was  able,  thinking  they  might 
have  the  fame  effcdt  upon  others,  and  being 
of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  a  few  more 
true  Chriftians  in  the  world,  it  would  be  be- 
neficial to  themfelves^  and  by  no  means  de-* 
trimental  to  the  public. 
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CURSORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


M  A  T  T.  V.  3. 

Blejfed  are  the  poor  in  Jpirity  for  f heirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

IN  this dechration of Chrift, two queftioni 
offer  thcmfclves  to  our  confidcration  : 
I  ft.  Who  are  the  poor  in  fpirit  ?— And  ad. 
What  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

By  the  poor  in  fpirit  are  here  meant,  thofc 
who,  by  their  natural  dilpofitions,  are  meek, 
quiet,  teachable,  and  fubmiflive ;  or  thofc 
who,  by  rcfledtion  and  cultivation,  have 
rendered  their  difpofitions  fuch,  and  have 
eradicated  from  their  hearts  pride,  envy,  and 
ambition,  thofe  high-fpirited  paflTions,  fb  de* 
ftrudlive  of  the  happinefs  of  focicty,  as  well 
as  of  their  own.    What  portion  of  mankind 
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comes  under  this  defcription  is  knoivn  ohljf 
to  the  fearcher  of  all  hearts;  but  wc  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  neither  heroes, 
conquerors,  or  any  of  thofe  whom  the  world 
dignifies  with  the  tides  of  great  men,  can  be 
of  the  number. 

By  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here  to  be 
underftood,  that  ccleftial  community  of  the 
(jpirits  ♦  of  juft  men  made  perfeft,  over  which 
God  more  immediately  prefidcs,  and  which 
is  therefore  fometimes  called  the  kingdom  of 
God  J  in  which  there  arc  no  wars,  fiuStions, 
ftruggles,  or  contentions,  but  all  is  bencvo- 
knce,  peace,  concord,  and  fubordination  :  a 
kingdom  frequendy  hung  out  to  our  view  in 
the  New  Teftamcnt,  of  which  we  arc  pro- 
mifed  to  be  made  fubjefts  in  a  future  life, 
provided  we  fliall  be  properly  qualified  for 
it  by  our  behaviour  in  the  prefent. 

To  felcd  the  moft  excellent  of  mankind^ 
and  to  qualify  them  for  admiffion  into  this 
holy  and  happy  fociety,  feems  to  be  Ae 
chief  objcft  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfadon* 

•  Hcb,  xii.  23* 
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What  that  qualification  muft  be,  wc  arc 
fufficicntly  informed  by  the  author  of  it— 
Calling  to  him  little  children,  he  fays,  «^  Of 
"  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  and  again> 
^  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  Whofoever  fhall  not 
"  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  alitde  child, 
"  he  Ihall  not  enter  therein*."  It  is  alfo  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  this  community, 
that  none  but  the  poor  in  Ipirit  can  be  ad^ 
mitted;  becaufe,  were  the  proud,  fadtious, 
turbulent,  and  ambitious  to  find  entrancCf 
they  would  immediately  deftroy  that  tran« 
quillity '  and  happinefs  with  which  it  it 
blelTedi  and  thb  kingdom,  though  not  of 
this  world,  would  foon  become  exadUy  fimi«» 
lar  to  thofe  which  are. 

It  is  faid,  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  ar^ 
"  chofcn  ;'  but  we  are  not  therefore  to  con- 
clude, that  all  who  are  not  chofen  are  to  be 
configned  to  a  ftate  of  mifery  j  many  who  ara 
deficient  in  this  neceflary  qualification,  and 
therefore  inadmiffible  into  this  ftate  of  purity 
andperfeftion,  may  defervc  no  greater  punifli- 

•  Mark  x,  14,  15. 
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mcnt  than  the  lofs  of  fo  ineftimablc  an  aC- 
quifition  j  and  fome  perhaps  may  have  vir- 
tues which  may  entitle  them  to  rewards  of 
an  inferior  kind.  Mankind  are  by  no  means 
cJivifible  into  two  clafles  only — the  righteous 
and  the  wicked.  We  find  them  indeed  fo 
divided  in  many  paflages  of  the  New  Tefta- 
xnent^  all  which  muft  be  underftood  but  as 
general  declarations^  that  the  righteous  (hall 
be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  punifhed,  in  a 
jRiture  life ;  but  cannot  be  applied  to  indi- 
vidualsj  becaufe  in  fa£t  no  fuch  line  of  dif- 
tinftion  can  be  drawn  between  them.  The 
generality  of  mankind  are  compleady  nei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other:  none  arc  fo  good 
as  to  be  guilty  of  no  crimes,  and  few  fo  bad 
as  to  be  pofleffed  of  no  virtues ;  and  in 
moft  men  they  are  intermixed,  though  in 
very  difFereftt  proportions.  The  jufticc  of 
Providence  muft  have  prepared  many  inter- 
mediate ftates  of  happinefs  and  mifery,  in 
which  every  individual  will  receive  reward 
or  punifhment  in  exaft  proportion  to  his 
merits.    Aftronomy  ha3  opened  to  our  view 
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innumerable  worlds^  fome  of  which  arc  pro- 
bably happier,  and  fome  more  miferable 
than  this  which  we  at  pfefent  inhabit  s  in 
them  there  is  ample  room  for  the  difplay  of 
the  divine  juftice  and  benevolence,  as  in 
fome  of  them  fuch  a  iituacion  may  be  allot-- 
ted  to  every  one  as  hb  conduct  has  de« 
ferved. 
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Matt.  V.  5. 

Blijfed  are  the  meek,  for  they  Jhcdl  inherit  rbe 
earth. 

IT  afq)cars  by  no  means  eafy  to  reconcile 
the  promife  with  fadts  and  experience  \ 
for  earthly  profperity,  wealth,  power,  and 
pre-eminence,  are  fb  far  from  being  the  in- 
heritanee  of  the  meek,  that  they  feem  to  be 
entirely  monopolized  by  the  bold,  turbu- 
lent, and  ambitious ;  and  we  may  fay  with 
Cato,  This  world  was  made  for  Caefar. 

To  extricate  themfclves  from  this  diHi- 
culty,  fome  commentators  have  been  in- 
duced to  look  out  for  another  earth,,  which 
they  at  laft  fortunately  found  in  the  words  of 
St.  Peter  J  who  fays,  "  Nevcrthelcfs  we,  ac- 
"  cording  to  promifc,  look  for  new  heavens 
**  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwellerfi  righte- 
"  oufiiefs  *."  To  this  new  earth,  they  would 

•  2  Pet.  iii.  13. 
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perfuade  us,  this  promifc  may  with  propriety 
be  applied,  and  that  therein  it  will  certainly 
be  fulfilled. 

But  in  explaining  this  paflage,  there  is  no 
occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  fb  far-fetched 
and  fanciful  an  interpretation,  nor  to  call  in 
the  afliftance  of  a  new  world.  By  the  meek 
inheriting  the  earth,  nothing  more  is  meant^ 
than  that  perfons  of  meek,  quiet,  and  peace- 
able difpofitions,  enjoy  more  happinefs  oA 
earth,  and  fuffer  lefs  difquietude  in  the  pre* 
fent  life,  than  thofe  of  oppofite  charafters : 
and  this  is  verified  by  the  experience  of  every 
day  J  they  acquire  more  friends,  and  fewer  ene- 
mies, they  meet  with  fewer  injuries  and  difap- 
pointments,  and  bear  thofe  which  they  cannot 
avoid  with  lefs  uneafinefs,  and  pafs  thro'  the 
world  as  they  do  through  a  crowd,  lefs  ob- 
ftrufted,  lefs  bruifed  and  joftled,  than  thofe 
who  force  their  way  by  violence  and  impe- 
tuofity.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  a  meek 
and  quiet  temper  is  the  moft  efficacious 
prefervative  of  health,  the  firft  of  all  earthly 
bleflings,  and  without  which  wc  arc  incapa- 
K  2  ble 
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ble  of  enjoying  any  other.  Wealth,  power, 
and  grandeur,  are  by  no  means  eflential  to 
earthly  happinefsj  but  fhould  we  admit 
that  they  are,  and  are  included  in  this  pro- 
mife,  we  fhould  not  find  it  altogether  unful- 
filled ',  for,  though  the  turbulent  and  over- 
bearing may  fometimes  feize  on  them  by 
violence,  they  much  oftner  fail  in  their  at- 
tempts, and  fink  by  their, own  infolence  into 
ruin  and  contempt  j  whilfl  thofe  of  eafy  and 
conciliating  manners,  filently  climb  above 
them,  lefs  envied,  and  lefs  oppofed,  becaufe 
lefs  noticed  and  lefs  offending. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  nothing  fo 
much  advances  our  Worldly  interefts,  and  fo 
much  affifk  us  in  our  purfuits  of  wealth  and 
honours,  as  good-breeding;  and  what  is 
good- breeding,  but  an  affeftation  ofmeek- 
nefb,  humility,  and  complacency  ?  if,  there- 
fore, the  pretence  to  thefe  .amiable  qualities 
can  do  fo  much,  furely  the  pofTcfTion  of  them 
will  do  a  great  deal  more.  In  faft  it  does, 
and  fcldom  fails  to  gain  us  favour,  increafc 
our  friends,  and  advance  our  intcrcfls.— Thus 

wc 
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we  (ee  this  promife  is  generally  accomplifli- 
cd  i  the  meek  do  inherit  the  earth,  that  is, 
have  the  beft  chance  of  acquiring  and  enjoy- 
ing the  bleflings  of  this  life,  as  well  as  the 
happinels  of  another. 


K3 
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Matt.  V,  7. 
Mana^w   pi    IXifjfjunfi^,    on   dijroi    Ixsi;^* 

Blfffid  are  the  merciful^  for  tb^  Jhall  ohtain 
mercy. 

CR  U  E  LT  Y  is  the  mod  unpardonable 
of  all  crimes,  becaufc  it  is  without 
temptation,  and  therefore  without  excufe, 
Mercy  is  the  mod  amiable  attribute  of  God; 
and  a  virtue  moll  becoming  the  fituation  of 
man,  becaufe  the  fins  which  he  perpetually 
commits,  and  the  dangers  with  which  he  is 
conftandy  furrounded,  oblige  him  to  ftand 
in  need  of  it  every  hour :  it  is  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  benevolent  Ipirit  of  the 
Chriflian  religion,  and  as  fuch  is  here  en- 
forced by  the  Author  of  it,  in  this  (hort  but 
emphatical  declaration ;  in  which  it  is  re- 
markable, that  we  find  nothing  which  limits 
our  exercife  of  this  amiable  virtue  within 
any  bounds,  or  confincj  it  to  any  dcfcrip- 
I  tions 
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tion ;  not  to  our  relations,  our  friends,  our 
neighbours,  our  countrymen,  nor  even  to 
mankind:  from  whence  we  may  reafon- 
ably  conclude,  that  he  requires  us  to  extend 
it  to  every  thing  that  has  life  and  fcnfibility. 
The  words  feem  to  regard  more  the  dilpofi- 
tion  of  the  adtor  than  rfie  object  on  which  k 
is  exerted :  •*  Bleffed  are  the  merciful,"  that 
is,  thofe  who  are  of  a  tender  and  compaf- 
lionate  temper,  who  feel  £or  the  miferies  of 
•every  thing  that  has  life,  and  endeavour  all ' 
in  their  power  to  relieve  them.  Whoever, 
therefore,  can  wantonly  inflift  pain  on  the 
meaneft  animal,  or  receive  a  diabolical  plea- 
fure  from  its  fufFerings,  can  have  no  clwn 
to  this  bleffing,  nor  to  obtain  that  mercy  to 
which  he  is  a  flranger« 
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Matt.  VL  i6- 

Moreover jf  wbenye  fajiy  be  not  as  the  bypa-^ 
crites. 

JESUS  Chrift  having  been  born  and 
educated  under  the  Jewilh  inftitution^ 
complied  with  all  the  ceremonies  and  cuf- 
toms  of  that  law,  and  required  none  of  his 
difciples  to  relinquifh  them,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  religion  which  he  came  to  teach. 
Among  thefe,  falling  at  particular  feafons 
was  one,  which  was  commanded  by  their 
law,  obfervcd  by  all,  and  particularly  by  the 
Pharifees,  with  fuperflitious  rigour  and  hy- 
pocritical oftentation ;  which  he  here  with 
fome  afperity  reprehends.  He  reproves 
them,  not  for  falling,  die  ufe  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  the  reft  of  their  religious 
rites,  he  approved  and  encouraged  j  but  it 
is  obfcrvable,  that  in  thefe  words  there  is 

nothing 
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nothing  which  requires  it;  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  they  would  faft  in  obedience  to 
their  law,  he  only  fays,  "  When  ye  faft,  be 
*^  not  as  the  hypocrites  ;"  and  then  proceeds 
to  inftruft  them  how  to  perforni  this  duty 
in  a  proper  manner :  but  does  not  command 
them  to  perform  it  at  all. 

This  filence  of  their  mafter,  on  a  fubjeft 
which  they  thought  fo  important,  induced 
many  of  the  Jews,  who  had  become  his  dif- 
ciples,  to  excufe  themfelyes  from  complying 
with  this  unpleafant  ceremony  i  as  is  evident 
from  the  queftion  put  to  him  by  the  difciples 
of  John  the  Baptift,  who  faid,  "  Why  do  wc 
^'  and  the  Pharifees  faft  often  *,  but  thy  dif- 
*'  ciples  faft  not  ?"  From  hence  it  appears 
plainly,  that  though  Chrift  obferved  this,  as 
well  as  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mofaic  law, 
it  was  no  part  of  his  inftitution,  nor  was  en- 
joined by  him  as  a  Chriftian,  or  a  moral 
duty.  This  indeed,  and  every  other  mode 
q(  felf-puoifliment,  are  fo  oppofite  to  the 
benevolent  Ipirit  of  the  religion  which  he 

*  Matt  ix.  14. 
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taught^  that  it  is  impoffible  they  can  make 
a  part  of  it.  Chriftianity  requires  us  to 
make  every  one  as  happy  as  we  are  abk^ 
to  relieve  the  poor,  vifit  the  fick,  and  com- 
fort the  diftrefledj  but  if  every  man  was 
obliged  to  inflid  fufferings  upon  himfeH^  lA* 
ftead  of  excluding  milery  at  every  avenue^ 
as  we  are  benevolently  commanded,  we 
fhould  introduce  as  much  as  if  every  man 
was  permitted  to  injure  and  torment  his 
neighbour.  There  are  many  precepts  in 
the  New  Teftament,  which  require  us  to 
fufFer  with  fortitude  and  refignation,  for 
righteoufncfs  fake,  for  truth,  for  our  religion, 
or  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  but  we  find  none 
which  enjoin  fufferings  for  their  own  lake, 
or  reprcfent  them  as  meritorious  in  them- 
felves.  St.  Peter  exhorts  his  difciples  to  fijt 
fer  patiently  for  thefe  great  ends,  **  becauie 
*'  Chrifl  alfo  fufFered  for  them,  leaving  us  an. 
**  example  that  we  fhould  follow  his  fleps  ^i* 
but  he  does  not  advife  us  to  fufier  for  no 
end  at  alL 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  21. 
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•  iFalHng,  with  all  the  reft  of  their  religious 
rites,  arc  continued  to  the  Jews  after  their 
converfion  to  Chriftianity,  but  were  never 
impofed  on  the  profelytes  of  any  other  na- 
tion ;  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  Chrift 
never  intended  by  the  gofpel  to  abolifh  the 
Mofaic  law,  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  nor 
to  extend  it  to  any  other  people.  Hence 
arifes  that  remarkable  difference,  which  can- 
not efcapc  our  notice,  between  the  religion 
of  Chrift  and  that  of  his  Apoftles,  and  par- 
ticularly of  St.  Paul;  a  difference  fo  great, 
that,  if  we  attend  not  to  the  caufc  of  it,  wc 
muft  confider  them  as  two  religious  inftitu- 
tions  contradiftory  to  each  other.  Chrift 
commands  his  difciples  to  perform  the  moft 
minute  ceremonies  of  the  Jewilh  law,  to  pay 
tithes  even  of  mint,  annifeed,  and  cummin  *  ; 
St.  Paul  reprefents  the  moft  important,  as  ufe- 
lefs  and  infignificant,  and  fays,  "Circumcifion 
**  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcifion  is  nothing, 
^^  but  the  keeping  the  commandments  of 
^*  Godf."  The  caufe  is  fufficicndy  evident : 

•  Matt  xxiii.  23.        f  1  Cor.  vii.  19. 
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Chrift  preached  to  the  Jews,  and  therefore 
his  religion  is  founded  on  and  incorporated 
with  theirs,  which  he  did  not  require  them 
to  relinquifh,  in  order  to  accept  it,  and  af- 
fures  them,  that  he  did  not  come  "  to  deftroy 
"  their  law,  but  to  fulfil  it."  St.  Paul  preach- 
ed chiefly  to  the  Gentiles,  but  was  not  com- 
miflioned  to  convert  them  to  Judaifm,  in 
order  to  their  becoming  Chriflians;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  find  that  he,  or  any  of 
the  Apoftles,  impofed  the  obfervance  of  falls, 
or  any  other  ceremonials  of  the  Molaic  law, 
on  their  Gentile  profelyte^. 


Matt, 
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Matt.  X.  29. 
1^  uvrm  K  w%(ruTou  Itti  ttjv  yrp/,  avev  n  wx^ 

T^Og  VfJUdV. 

Are  not  two  Jparrows  Jold  for  a  farthing  ? 
And  one  of  thefe  fhall  not  fall  to  the  ground 
without  your  heavenly  Father. 

MANY  have  been  the  controycrfics 
amongfl:  philofophers^  in  all  times» 
concerning  a  general  and  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence. Some  have  been  of  opinion,  diat 
the  great  Creator  of  all  things  fo  framed 
the  univerfal  fyftem,  that  every  part  of  it  is 
carried  on  by  a  regular  procefs  of  caufes  and 
confequences,  without  his  farther  interpofi* 
tion ;  and  that  he  cannot  interpofe,  without 
changing  the  courfe  of  nature  by  a  miracu- 
lous aft  of  divine  power,  which  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  thinks  proper  to  exert :  that  both  the 
material  and  moral  world  are  governed  by 
general  laws,  which  cannot  be  fulpcnded  for 

the 
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the  fake  of  individuals,  who  miift  therefore 
fubmit  to  this  neceffity,  though  rewards  and 
punifhments  are  not  always  diftributed  in 
the  prefent  life  in  proportion  to  their  merits  i 
and  that  a  machine  fo  conftituted  is  a  more 
confpicuous  inftance  of  infinite  wifdom  and 
power,  than  the  one  which  ftands  in  need 
of  the  continual  interference  of  its  author^ 
for  regulation  and  fupport.  —  Others  have 
thought,  that  God  not  only  created  the 
world,  but  perpetually  fuftains,  invigorates, 
and  direfts  every  part  of  it,  and  that,  if  this 
energy  of  divine  power  was  withdrawn  but 
for  a  moment,  the  whole  would  inftantly 
be  annihilated. — The  latter  is  undoubtedly 
the  truth,  and  is  confirmed  by  reafon,  fcrip* 
ture,  and  experience.  Reafon  teaches  us 
that  the  revolutions  of  the  vaft  and  innume- 
rable cdeftial  orbs,  through  immenfe  fpaces, 
or  the  delicate  movements  in  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  can  never  poffibly  be  per- 
foimed  by  any  principles  originally  im- 
prtrfi'ed  on  matter  by  attraction,  cohefion^ 
clafticity,  or  eleclricity ;  becaufe  they  aft  in 

contradiction 
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ccmtradidion  to  them  all :  and  therefore  thqf 
muft  be  cfFcfted  by  the  contmual  direftion 
of  ibme  omnipotent  hand :  it  aflures  us,  that 
the  moralj  as  well  as  the  material  world,  muft 
be  under  the  continual  influence  o£  the  fame 
power  i  becaufe,  without  it,  the  great  defigns 
of  Providence  could  never  be  accompliflied. 
The  moft  important  events  in  life  are  de- 
rived from    the  operations  of  matter  and 
will*— peace  and  war,  plenty  and  famine,  our 
health  and  difeafes,  our  happineis  and  mi« 
fery,  our  lafety  and  deftrudlion.     No  plan^ 
therefore,  could  be  purfued,  if  thefe  were  all 
left  to  the  blind  movement  of  the  one,  or  the 
capricious  eleftions  of  the  other;  but,  hap- 
pily for  us,  they  are  bodi  under  the  controul 
of  an  omnifcient  and  omnipotent  governor^ 
who  difpenfes  them  as  fcems  bed  to  his  infi- 
nite wifdom ;  and  this  he  can  do  by  a  perpe- 
tual though  invifible  influence,  without  the 
cxpence  of  any  miracle ;  for,  if  his  inter- 
ference in  any  event  conflitutes  a  miracle, 
every  event  is  a  miracle  in  nature,  becaufe 
there  can  be  no  event  without  it. 

The  whole  tenour  of  the  fcripture  implies 

the 
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the  conflant  fuperintendency  of  the  Creatof 
over  all  his  works,  his  continual  attention  td 
the  mod  inconfiderable,  as  well  as  to  the  moft 
important  events,  to  the  fall  of  a  fparrow 
and  to  the  fell  of  an  empire,  to  ourfclves, 
our  behaviour,  our  happinefs  and  fufFerings, 
our  enjoyments,  and  our  wants ;  thefe  arc 
^  all  reprefented  as  the  effefts  of  his  will,  and 
therefore  the  objefts  of  his  knowledge  and 
his  care ;  and  on  this  principle  we  are  every 
where  enjoined  to  love  him,  to  fear  him,  to 
praife  him,  to  adore  him,  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, to  implore  his  forgivenefs,  to  thank 
him  for  his  mercy,  and  to  deprecate  his 
wrath. 

Experience  teaches  us  the  fame  leffon^ 
and  a  man  muft  be  poflefled  of  very  little 
obfervation,  and  lefs  faith,  who  does  not 
rccolleft  daily  inftances  of  the  apparent  in- 
tcrpofition  of  Providence  in  the  detedtion 
of  crimes,  the  punifhment  of  guilt,  and  the 
proteftion  of  innocence,  which  fall  within 
the  circle  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  arc 
recorded  in  the  moft  authentic  hiftories  of  all 
ages. 

Matt. 
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Matt.   X.  34,  2S* 

Miy  vofJutrnTB  on  fjX9o/l3ocX€tv  Bioifivfjv  btti  np 

'yry  UK  7jX9ov  fiaXBiv  stprivfjv,  uKKol  ji^a%a/^eey« 

'HxSov  yocp  h'Xfita'ou  ocvOoaTTov  Kocja,  m  irot'^ 

rr^g,  xoci  vDfi^v  jco/a  riig  wtv^i^xg  civTiig. 

Think  not  that  I  atH  to  come  to  fend  peace  oH 
earth ;  I  came  not  to  fend  peace y  but  a/word^ 

For  I  am  come  to  Jet  a  man  at  variance 
againji  his  father ^  and  the  daughter  againft  her 
mother^  and  the  daughter4n4aw  againft  her 
mother-in-law^ 

THIS  prophecy  of  Chrift  was  foon 
compleated  and  dreadfully  fulfilled^ 
particularly  in  that  city,  and  amongft  that 
people  to  whom  it  was  fpoken ;  for  the 
Jews  were  Qy  far  from  accepting  that  pacific 
and  benevolent  religion  which  he  taught,  that 
rhey  perverted  it  into  anew  caufc  of  increaC- 
ingthofe  national  contentions  and  private  ani- 
Vol.  IV.  L  mofidcs 
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mofities  in  which  they  were  then  univerfalty 
involved,  and  were  juftly  punifhed  for  their 
enormous  wickednefs,  obftinacy,  and  incre- 
dulity, by  the  fwords  of  their  enemies  and 
their  own,  with  fuch  calamities  as  are  irnex* 
ampled  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  This  is 
an  undilputed  faft ;  but  how  is  it  reconcile- 
able  with  his  frequent  declarations  on  other 
occafions,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  New 
Teftament,  in  which  Chrift  every  where  is 
ftyled  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  his  Golpel 
reprefented  as  introduftive  of  peace  and 
good-will  towards  men  ? 

The  ufual  folution  of  this  difficulty  is 
this ;  That  fuch  it  was  intended  to  be  by  its 
benevolent  author,  but  that  it  was  fo  6r 
perverted  by  the  wickednels  of  man,  that 
the  cffefts  of  it  proved  to  be  the  very  reverie 
of  its  original  defign,  and  it  became  pro- 
duftiveof  all  the  evils  which  it  was  intended 
to  prevent.  —  But  this,  I  think,  is  by  no 
means  fatisfaftory ;  becaufe  I  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded  that  the  wife  and  beneficent  inten* 
tions  of  Providence  can  ever  be  defeated  by 
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the  folly  and  wickednefs  of  man ;  their  ef« 
fcfts,  indeed,  may  fometimes  be  delayed  by 
events,  which  to  us  may  feeip  adverfe,  but 
which,  in  faft,  arc  neceflary  to  their  final 
completion ;  and  this^  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
I  take  to  be  the  cafe.  The  grdat  end  of 
Chrift*s  coming  was  to  fend  peace  and  good- 
will amongft  men ;  and  this  it  has  undoubt- 
edly efFefted  to  a  certain  degree :  his  mild 
and  pacific  religion  has  much  abated  their 
native  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  depravity,  and 
is  making  a  daily  pfogrefs  in  this  falutary 
work ;  but  he  found  it  neceflary  to  fend 
with  it  a  fword,  to  lop  off  fome  part  of  that 
enormous  wickednefs,  which,  at  its  firft  ap- 
pearance, had  overipread  the  world,  and  to 
make  men  by  their  fufFerings  capable  of  its 
reception ;  as  fome  inveterate  difeafcs  will 
admit  of  no  remedy  without  a  fevere  and 
painful  amputation. 

This  prophecy  of  Chrift,  therefore,  is  not 
in  the  leaft  contradictory  to  his  own  declara- 
tions, or  the  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures,  becaufc 
they  relate  to  different  objeds  j  the  firft  fore- 
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teUs  the  many  miferics  which  he  fbrefaw 
men  would  bring  upon  thcmfelvcs,  by  the 
abufe  and  pervcrfion  of  the  religion  which 
he  taught  them;  the  latter  informs  us  of 
the  pacific  (pint  and  benevolent  delign  of 
that  religion,  and  the  falutary  effedb  which 
It  muft  ultimately  produce  on  the  morals 
and  happinefs  of  mankind. 
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Matt.  X.  41. 

Gov  'Sj-po(pi/jTii  Xyp^elxi. 

He  that  receive! b  a  prophet y  in  the  name  of  a 
prophet y  Jhall  receive  a  prophet's  re^vard. 

BY  **a  prophet"  is  here  to  be  underftood,  a 
holy,  religious,  and  good  man ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  fentence  is  this: — **Hc 
"  that  receiveth  a  prophet,"  that  is,  he  that 
entertains,  afllfts,  and  patronifes  a  religious 
and  good  man;  **  in  the  name  of  a  prophet," 
tliat  is,  becaufe  he  is,  and  has  the  name  and 
charafter  of  a  religious  and  good  man;  "  (hall 
*'  receive  a  prophet's  reward;"  that  is,  is  en- 
titled to,  and  fhall  receive  as  great  a  reward 
as  the  religious  and  good  man  himfelf.  That 
he  fhould  receive  an  equal  reward  is  per- 
feftly  agreeable  to  divine  juftice,  becaufe, 
entertaining  and  patronifmg  a  pious  and  vir- 
tuous man,  from  the  fole  confidcration  of 
his  merit,  demonftrates  a  heart  as  much  de- 
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voted  to  piety  and  virtue  as  any  aftion  whicli 
the  worthy  objeft  of  his  favour  can  poffibly 
perform. 

If  this  is  true,  the  converfe  muft  be  true 
likewifc5  that  is,  that  he  that  entertains, 
protects,  and  patronifes  an  impious,  a 
profligate  man,  for  the  fake  of  his  vices,  i? 
as  criminal,  and  Ihall  receive  as  fevere  a 
punifhment,  as  the  moft  abandoned  of  his 
favorites:  and  this  with  equal  juftice,  bc- 
caufe  the  approbation  ofwickcdnefs  in  others, 
having  n^  temptation  for  an  excufe,  is  more 
atrocious,  and  dempnftrates  a  more  de- 
praved difpofition,  than  even  the  praftice  of 
it.  The  fcduftion  of  pleafure,  the  lure  of 
intereft,  or  the  violence  of  our  paffions,  may 
be  fome,  though  a  poor  apology,  for  the 
commiflion  of  crimes ;  but  to  fit  cooly  by 
and  view  with  pleafure  the  iniquities  and 
profligacy  of  others,  and  to  encourage  them 
by  our  favour,  approbation,  and  rewards, 
indicates  a  difpofition  more  compleatly  de- 
praved than  the  commiflion  of  them :  but, 
jlepraved  as  it  is,  we  fee  infl:ances  of  it  every 
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day;  wc  fee  the  moft  impious  and  profane, 
the  moft  corrupt  and  diflblute,  fomctimes  the 
idols  of  the  vulgar,  and  more  frequendy  the 
idols  of  the  great;  we  fee  them,  without 
any  introduftion  or  recommendation,  except 
their  vices,  entertained,  carefled,  and  patro- 
nifed  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  look 
with  envy  and  admiration  on  a  degree  of 
profligacy  in  them,  which  they  themfelves 
are  unable  to  arrive  at. 
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Matt.  XL   25. 

Ev  6X6/VW  Tea  Koctoep  ocTToicoiQetg  0  Jfitrac,  sittsv^ 
^EPofjLoXoyaiJLXi  (rot  wocreo,  kv^ib  th  i^exv\s  kou 
TTjg  yyjgy  on  ccTreiCDW^ocg  tocvtoc  cctto  (Tocpcav  kqu 
^vBTm,  Koci  aTTfixoXuiI/a^  dvTct  vnjTnoig. 

Jejus  anjwered  and  faidy  I  thank  tbee^  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  hecaufe 
thou  haft  hid  thefe  things  from  the  ivi/e  and 
prudent y  and  haft  revealed  thein  unto  babes. 

IT  -feems  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that 
Jefus  fhould,  in  this  folemn  manner,  re- 
turn thanks  to  his  heavenly  Father,  for  hav- 
ing hid  from  the  wife  and  prudent  the  myf- 
teries  of  that  gofpel,  which  he  himfelf  came 
into  the  world  to  promulgate,  on  the  know- 
ledge of  which  the  falvation  of  mankind  de- 
pended; but  this  may  be  very  well  ac- 
counted for  by  a  proper  explanation  of  thefe 
words. 

By  the  "  wife,"  I  apprehend,  are  to  be  here 
underftood,     thole    feif-fufficient    reafoners 

who 
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who  will  believe  no  divine  revelation  which 
does  not  exaftly  tally  with  their  own  im- 
perfcft  ideas  of  truth,  nor  obey  any  precepts 
which  are  not  conformable  to  their  notions 
of  juftice  and  the  fitnefs  of  things.  By  the 
^*  prudent,"  are  meant  thofe,  who  pay  litde 
attention  to  any  religion,  but  are  perpetually 
employed  in  worldly  occupations,  and  the 
purfuits  of  intereft  and  ambition.  Jefus, 
having  experienced  the  obftinacy  and  per- 
yerfenefs,  with  which  perfons  under  both 
thefe  defcriptions  rejefted  the  revelation 
which  he  offered  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  readinefs  with  which  it  was  thankfully 
received  by  the  meek,  the  humble,  the 
teachable,  and  the  innocent,  returns  thanks 
to  his  heavenly  Father,  (that  is,  in  the  form 
of  an  addrefs,  adores  and  admires  the  wif- 
dom  and  juftice  of  God),  for  having  fo  con- 
trived the  nature  of  the  Gofpel,  that  it  was 
lefs  acceptable,  and  lefs  intelligible  to  thofe 
who,  from  their  evil  difpofitions,  deferved 
not  to  partake  of  the  benefits  which  it  con- 
fers, than  to  thofe  who  are  more  worthy  to 
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recave  them :  and  this  feems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  what  we  all  do,  or  ought  to  do, 
which  is,  to  thank,  admire,  and  adore  our 
gracious  Creator,  for  having  fo  conftituted 
the  cffence  of  all  human  vices  and  virtues, 
that  each  are  naturally  produftive  of  their 
own  punifhments  and  rewards. 


Ma 
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Matt.  XVI.   i8. 

Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church. 

FROM  this  declaration  of  Chrift  it 
plainly  appears,  that  he  intended  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  church,  that  is,  a  fpciety  of 
perfons  believing  his  divine  miflion,  and 
ppenly  profeffing  the  religion  which  he  came 
to  publifli  to  mankind ;  which  fociety  (hould 
be  vefted  with  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
a  corporate  body,  and  exercife  them  under 
his  proteftion  to  the  end  of  the  worlds  but 
we  do  not  find  that,  by  any  precepts  deli- 
vered during  his  life,  or  any  inftruftions  left 
behind  him  at  his  death,  he  ever  C(.mmuni- 
cated  to  his  difciples  any  plan  of  the  formar 
tion  of  this  church,  or  any  rules  for  the  gor 
yernment  of  it  when  formed.  The  rcafon  of 
which  I  take  to  be  this:— -He  knew  the  admi- 
fiiftration  of  this  government  muft  fall  into 

the 
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the  hands  of  men,  be  blended  with  their 
worldly  interefts,  and  in  confequence  be  fbon 
corrupted  and  abufed,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy of  divine  authority ;  and  that,  if  he 
appointed  any  particular  form,  or  fpecific 
regulations  for  the  management  of  it,  he 
muft  have  given  fome  degree  of  fanftion  to 
thofe  future  corruptions  and  abufes.  He 
knew,  likewife,  that  it  was  unneceflary;  be- 
caufe  a  community,  once  eftablilhed,  muft 
naturally  produce  rule  and  fubordination, 
tliat  is,  a  government,  becaufe  it  cannot 
fubfift  without  one.  He  inftituted  a  church, 
becaufe,  without  fome  inftitytion  of  that 
kind,  his  religion  muft  quickly  have  been 
banifhed  from  the  world,  and  known  no 
where  but  in  the  clofets  of  a  few  fpeculativc 
pliilofophers,  and  therefore  had  little  influ- 
ci.re  on  the  general  conduft  of  mankind ; 
but  iie  chofe  rather  to  trpft  the  form  ?ind  re- 
gulations of  it  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
nature  of  government,  than  to  any  pofuivc 
command.  He  did  not  ordain  that  when 
his  religion  fliould  have  Ipread  over  every 
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quarter  of  the  globe,  this  church  (houM 
become  equally  extenfive,  and  be  governed 
by  one  fupreme  head,  his  fucceffor  and  re- 
prefentative.  He  did  not  command,  that 
in  every  refpeftivc  country  this  church 
fhould  be  placed  under  the  dominion  c^ 
bifhops  or  prefbyters,  of  councils,  convoca- 
tions, or  fynods.  He  has  prefcribed  no  forms 
of  worfhip,  except  one  fhort  prayer;  no 
particular  habits  for  the  minifters  who  offi- 
ciate ;  no  places  fet  apart  for  the  performance 
of  religious  duties,  or  decorations  for  thofe 
places  to  excite  reverence  and  devotion  in 
the  performers.  All  thefe  he  has  left  to  the 
decifion  of  future  ages,  to  be  ordered  by  dif- 
ferent communities,  in  difFel-ent  countries,  in 
a  manner  that  (hall  bed  fuit  the  tempers  of 
die  people,  the  genius  of  their  government, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  times ;  provided  no- 
thing is  introduced  inconfiftent  with  die  pu- 
rity of  his  original  inftitution.  From  hence 
evidently  appears  the  ignorance  and  abfur- 
dity  of  thofe  who  rcjed  all  ecclcfiaftical  au- 
thority as  human  impofitions,  and  deny  die 

very 
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rtry  exigence  of  any  Chriftlan  church,  in 
contradi£tion  to  the  exprefs  declarations  of 
its  founder  -,  and  not  lefs  of  thofe  who  refufe 
compliance  with  any  national  religious  e(la« 
blifhment^  becaufe  they  cannot  find  the  form 
and  ceremonies  of  it  exadtly  delineated  and 
prefcribed  in  any  part  of  the  New  Tcfta- 
mcnt. 

Chrift  has  inftituted  ecclefiaftical,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  God  has  civil  govern* 
ment,  that  is,  by  making  it  neceffary,  with- 
out direfting  the  mode  of  its  adminiftration.; 
becaufe,  though  the  thing  itfelf  is  neceflary, 
the  mode  is  not  to. 
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Matt.  XIX.  4,  5. 

*0  ^6  aTTOxpiQeigf  eiTTBv  ccuTOig*  Ovz  ocvty^ 
vcoJB,  oTi  0  woirjcctg  octt  u^X'l^^  etpcrev  kou  &^Xii 
BTToifja-ev  avng; 

Kai  u'TTOf*  *Ev£K6y  'mm  zolJcxXbi^bi  Mf6^eair^ 
rov  warspot  xou  n/pf  pLyjTB^u,  ycon  wpoo'KoXkti'* 
6fj(r6lou  Tif  yvvcuKi  catTH^  kou  l<rovrou  ot  Svo  h^ 
caoKcc  fnOLV. 

And  he  anfwcred  and  /aid.  Have  ye  not 
read^  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  bepu^ 
ningy  made  them  male  and  female  i 

And  Jaidy  For  this  cauje  Jhall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother y  and  Jhall  cleave  to  his  wife  i 
and  they  twain  fiaU  be  oneflejh  ? 

SHOULD  there  be  any  controverfjr 
concerning  the  lawfubefs  of  polygamy 
under  the  Chriftian  difpenfationi  this  decla- 
ration of  its  author  is  furely  fufficiently  de« 
cifive  in  the  native ;  becaufe,  if  a  man 
and  a  woman,  by  marriage,  become  one  flefh, 
it  fcems  impoflible  that  a  greater  number 
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than  two.  Ihould  be  incorporated  by  that 
union ;  and,  if  a  man  is  commanded  to  leave 
his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  one  wife, 
he  is  furely  not  at  liberty  to  cleave  to  ano- 
ther. 

The  queftion  here  put  to  Jcfus  was  not, 
indeed,  concerning  polygamy,  but  divorce  j 
but  his  anfwer  comprehended  them  both, 
and  declares,  by  the  cleareft  implication, 
that  the  firft  ought  not  to  be  permitted, 
and,  in  exprefs  words,  that  the  laft  is  abfb- 
lutely  unlawful  in  all  cafes,  except  in  that  of 
adultery. 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  allcdge.  That 
the  pradice  of  it  b  recorded  as  far  back  as 
Wllory  carries  us,  to  the  earlleft  ages  of  the 
world  ;  that  it  was  allowed  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Jewifh  theocracy,  and  conti- 
nued  by  that  people  till  the  coming  of 
Chrift,  and  then  not  prohibited  by  any  po- 
fitive  command ;  and  that,  therefore,  though 
from  a  change  of  circumftances  in  the  prefent 
times  it  may  not  be  expedient,  it  cannot 
certainly  be  unlawful.  —This  argument  has 
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furely  much  weight ;  but  in  anfwer  it  rrtajr 
be  faid.  That,  although  we  do  not  find  it  any 
where  in  the  New  Teftament  abfolutcly  for-^ 
bid,  it  is,  in  this  and  feveral  other  places^ 
highly  difapproved  of  by  the  ckareft  impli- 
cations J  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  cre-^ 
dible,  that  a  cuftom  fo  licentious,  fo  inju- 
rious to  one,  and  fo  deftruftive  to  the  do^ 
meftic  happinefs  of  both  fexes ;  a  cuftom, 
even  at  that  time,  rejefted  by  almoft  all  the 
Gentile  nations ;  fliould  be  adopted  or  per- 
mitted undenthe  purity  of  the  Chriftian  in- 
fticution. 

The  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  I  take  to  be 
this : — Multitudes  of  the  Jews,  unable  to  re- 
fift  the  preaching  of  Chrift,  and  the  evidence 
of  his  divine  mifTion  enforced  by  fo  many 
miracles,  every  day  became  converts  to  his 
religion  *,  but,  being  extremely  fond  of  the 
ceremonies  and  cuftoms  of  their  own,  could 
not  fuddenly  be  prevailed  on  to  relinquifli 
them.  Of  none  were  they  more  tenacious 
than  of  this  of  polygamy,  in  which  they  and 
their  forefathers  had  been  indulged  for  fo 
Vol.  IV.  M  many 


iti&n^  centuries,  and  which  had  been  autho- 
rifed  by  the  example  of  charafters,  to  whom 
they  looked  up  with  the  moft  profound  ve- 
neration }  and  therefore  many  of  them,  after 
their  converfion,  continued  in  the  practice 
of  it. 

That  they  did  fo,  feems  to  be  confirmed 
by  what  St.  Paul  writes  to  Titus,  that  "  a 
*'  bifhop  muft  be  blamelefs,  the  hufband  of 
*'  one  wife ;"  that  is,  that  although  polygamy 
might  be  overlooked  in  fomc  of  the  Jcwifh 
converts,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
accept  Chriftianity  on  any  other  terms^  it 
could  not  be  fufFered  in  any  one  who  un- 
dertook fo  important  and  Co  facred  an  office 
as  that  of  a  bifhop ;  whofc  life  ought  to  be 
exemplary,  and  his  conduft  free  even  from 
the  imputation  of  all  blame.— From  hence 
it  appears  evident,  that  polygamy  was  al- 
ways confidered,  by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftlcs, 
as  incompatible  with  the  religion  which  they 
taught ;  and  that,  although  it  might  be  to- 
lerated in  fome  of  the  Jewifli  profelytes,  who 
had  immemorial  cuftom  to  plead  in  its  be- 
half. 
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half,  yet,  even  in  them,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  extremely  blameable,  and  was  never 
claimed  by  or  permitted  to  any  of  the  Gen- 
tiles who  were  converted. 
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Mxt  T.  XX.  15,  16* 

H  HK  l^eg'i  [Aoi  wetTiireu  0  ^bXu  Iv  rote  IjMig ; 
^  0  o<p6ocX[AOC  <f^  wovfjooq  i^^v,  on  lyta  dyecBo^ 

'Ourcac  ecovjou  01  c^%aTOij  wouro^,  xmi  Si 

Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own  ?  Is  thine  eye  evily  hecaufe  I 
am  good? 

So  the  lafi  fhall  be  firfi^  andtbefrfllqft. 

IN  order  to  undcrftand  this  parable  of  the 
houfeholderj  who  paid  his  labourers  not 
in  proportion  to  the  time  in  which  they 
worked,  or  the  work  which  they  had  per- 
formed, but  according  to  his  own  pleafure; 
it  is  neceflary  to  remember  to  whom,  and  on 
what  occafion  it  was  fpoken.  Jefus  had  juft 
before  declared,  that  when  he  fhould  fit  on 
his  throne  of  glory,  his  twelve  Apoftles 
fhould  fit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
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twelve  tribes  of  IfraeL  Many  of  his  au- 
ditors»  who  had  but  lately  feen  thefe  men 
employed  in  the  loweft  occupations,  and  by 
no  means  eminent  for  their  virtues  or  abi- 
lities, thought  this  a  very  partial  declaration, 
and  this  promifed  exaltation  far  fuperior  to 
their  merits.  To  thefe  this  parable  wa$ 
particularly  addrefled;  intended  to  teach 
them,  that  all  power,  glory,  and  happmefi, 
are  the  fole  property  of  God,  and  that  he 
alone  has  a  right  to  difpofe  of  them  accord* 
ing  to  his  pleafurc ;  that  all  which  we  enjoy 
is  a  free  gift  from  his  benevolence,  and  not  a 
compenfation  for  our  merits  ;  that  our  me- 
rits, if  we  have  any,  are  derived  Gcom  him  s 
that  even  thefe  merits  proceed  from  his 
grace,  and  the  rewards  of  them  from  hi^ 
bounty ;  that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
benefits  we  receive  from  his  favor,  and  hav^ 
no  pretence  to  complain  of  his  partiality,  if 
we  fee  greater  conferred  on  thofe  who  may 
appear  to  us  to  deferve  them  lefs  j  that  wc 
are  bad  judges  of  the  merits  of  odiers,  and 
worfe  of  our  own,  and  that  therefore^  in  a 
M  3  future 
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future  life,  many  who  arc  now  laft  m  6uf 
cftimation,  will  be  firft  in  happiricft  aftd 
glory ;  and  many  whom  we  now  admire  for 
their  virtues,  and  imagine  will  be  firft  in  that 
ftate,  will  be  the  laft,  that  is,  leaft  meritorious 
in  the  fight  of  their  juft  and  all-difcerning 
judge.     From  whence  we  may  leafn,   that 
it  is  the  higheft  prefumption  in  us  to  circum- 
fcribe  the  right  of  our  Creator,  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  his  favours,  by  our  imperfeft  no- 
tion of  fitnefs  and  equity,  to  fet  bbundis  to 
the  operations  of  any  one  of  his  attributes  by 
confronting  it  with  another,    to  limit  his 
power  by  the  efFefts  of  his  mercy,  or  the 
efiefts  of  his  mercy  by  thofe  of  his  juflSce. 
His  attributes  are  all  above  our  comprehen- 
iion,  and  therefore  we  ought  only  to  adore 
them  in  filencc,  and  fubmit  to  his  deciftoa 
with  gratitude  and  refignation* 
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Matt.  XXII.  fii. 

Ton  Xiyu  ecvroif  ^AttoSoIb  iv  ra  Kai- 
tru^O*,  Koucra^i*  kou  tm  rtf  Gsif ,  ra  Qtu. 

^ben  /aid  be  unto  tbem.  Kinder  unto  Cajdr 
tbe  tbings  wbicb  are  Cajar^s  i  and  unto  Godj 
the  tbings  wbicb  are  God's. 

IN  order  to  cnfnare  Jcfus  into  offending 
either  their  own  nation,  or  the  Rofnan 
govemmcntj  under  which  they  were  then 
fubjeftcd,  the  Jews  faid  unto  him,  '*  Tell 
"  us,  therefore,  what  thinkeft  thou.  Is  it  law- 
*'  fill  to  give  tribute  unto  Csefar,  or  not  ?*' 
A  queftion  the  nnofi:  infidious,  and  moft  dan- 
gerous to  decide  on,  that  art  or  malice  could 
have  contrived ;  becaufe,  in  the  decifion  of 
it,  the  moft  important  polirical  rights  were 
to  be  determined :  Whether  they,  being  a 
people  chofen  by  God,  could  lawftilly  fab- 
mit  to  the  government  of  any  but  God ;  or 
fome  one  of  then:  own  nation,  deputed  by  his 
M  4  immediate 
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immediate  direftion  ?  — Whether  conqiieft, 
which  is  but  iinjufl:^  though  fuccefsful  vio« 
knee,  can  give  a  juft  right  to  govern?— 
Whether  one  nation  can  have  a  right  to 
rule  over,  and  confequently  to  impofe  tri- 
bute on  another  ?  — And,  Whether  any  fo- 
vereign  can  lawfully  compel  fubjefts  to 
pay  taxes,  without  their  own  confcnt? 
If  Chrift  had  thought  it  ever  proper  for 
him  to  give  direftions  on  political  topics, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  neglefted  this 
opportunity ;  but  he  now,  and  at  all  times^ 
induftrioufly  avoided  it,  and  faid,  '^  Shew 
"  me  the  tribute  money :"  then  replies  to 
their  queftion,  by  aflcuig  them  another, 
*'  Whofc  is  this  image  and  fupcrfcription?" 
They  anfwered,  «  Caelar's."  Then  faid  he 
unto  them,  "  Render,  therefore,  unto  Cacfar, 
**  the  things  which  are  Caefar's;  and  unto 
*'  God,  the  things  which  are  God's." 

Many  opinions,  by  the  ingenuity  of  com- 
mentators, have  been  extradted  fix>m  thefe 
few  words  of  Chrift.  Some  have  thought, 
that,  by  them^  he  intended  to  e}q)lode  that 

favorite 
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favorite  notion,  that  they  could  not  be  law- 
fully governed  by  any  except  God.  Sonic 
have  aflerted,  that,  by  here  acknowledging 
the  title  of  Caefar,  he  had  eftaWifhed  the 
right  of  all  conquerors  to  rule  over  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  fubdued.  Others  would 
perfuade  us,  that,  by  the  things  which  arc 
Caefar's,  are  to  be  underftood,  taxes  impofcd 
by  the  ftate ;  and,  by  the  things  which  arc 
God's,  the  revenues  of  the  church :  and  it 
IS  furprifing,  that  no  courtly  divine  has  un- 
dertaken to  prove,  from  this  Ihort  decifion, 
that  every  fovereign  has  a  right  to  feize  on 
all  the  money  which  bears  his  image  and  fu- 
perfcription.  But  certainly  none  of  theie 
fanciful  conjeftures  have  any  foundation  in 
thefc  words  of  Chrift ;  which  are  no  more 
than  an  evafive  anfwer  to  an  infidious 
queftion,  and  a  declaration  of  what  he  takes 
every  opportunity  of  declaring.  That  he 
did  not  come  to  decide  political  contro- 
verfies,  to  fettle  the  rights  of  conquerors 
and  the  conquered,  or  of  fovereigns  and  fub- 
jedts  J  and  th^t  the  only  inftrudtions  which 

he 
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he  could  give  on  that  head  were,  <o  pay 
quiedy  tribute  and  fubnniflion  to  whatever 
government  they  lived  under,  without  un- 
neceflary  inquiries  into  the  lawfulnefs  of  their 
claims;  but  to  inquire  diligently  after  the 
will  of  God,  and  pay  the  ftrifteft  obedience 
10  it  on  every  occafion. 


Matt. 
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Matt.  XXVL  39. 

Koci  tst^obXQcov  [jLtK^ov,  BTrea-Bv  btti  isr^otruTrov 
avm,  Tsr^o(rBvxo[^Bv^p  kui  Xs/wv,  TIutb^  fttf,  u 
ivvuTOV  B^iy  wudbXQbtco  utt   Bfi^i  TO  -sroTi^iov 

TUTO. 

And  be  went  a  little  farther y  and  fell  on  bis 
facey  and  prayedy  fayingy  0  my  Fatber,  if  it  be 
poffibky  let  tbis  cup  pafs  from  me. 

TH  E  hypothetical  words,  inferted  in 
this  fervent  addrefs  of  Chrift  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  feem  to  eftablifti  the  truth 
of  two  important  propofitions  :  Firft,  That 
there  may  be,  and  aftually  are,  evils  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  things,  which  even  Omnipo- 
tence cannot  prevent;  and,  that  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  that  all  which  we  fufFer  in  this 
life,  except  fuch  as  we  bring  updn  ourfelves 
by  our  mifcondudt  or  mutual  injuries,  are 
of  this  kind  j  that  is,  fuch  as  cannot  be  pre- 
vented without  the  admiflion  of  greater 
evils,  or  the  lofs  of  good  more  than  equi- 
3^  valent ; 
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valent;  becaufe  wc  cannot  fuppofe  that  ft 
Creator  of  infinite  power  and  goodnefs, 
would  adnnit  any  others  into  any  part  of  his 
works. 

The  fecond  propofition  is,  That  the  fuf- 
fcrings  and  death  of  Chrift  arc  likcwife  of 
this  kind,  abfolutely  neceflary  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  fins  of  mankind,  and  therefore 
unpreventable  by  any  power,  without  de- 
feating the  great  defign  of  the  benevc^ent 
but  dreadfiil  talk  which  he  had  undertaken. 
As  fuch  they  are  reprefented,  by  himfelf  and 
his  Apoftles,  throughout  every  part  of  the 
New  Teftament ;  not  as  contingencies,  like 
thofe  of  other  martyrs  in  the  caufe  of  reli- 
gion, but  as  an  eflenrial  part  of  the  original 
plaq  of  his  miffion.  Froip  whence  this 
neceffity  arifes,  we  have  not  faculues  to 
conceive:  but  it  muft  be  certainly  from 
fome  connedions  between  fuffering  and 
fin,  that  is,  between  natural  and  moral  evil, 
totally  beyond  the  reach  of  our  comprc- 
henfions. 

Chrift,   under  die  moft  terrible   apprc- 

hcnfioiw 
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henfions  of  his  approaching  execurion,  fell 
on  his  face,  and  prayed,  faying,  "  O  my 
"  Father,  if  it  be  poffible,  let  this  cup  pafs 
**  from  me  i'*  that  is,  if  it  be  poflible  to 
procure  the  redemption  of  mankind  without 
this  facrifice :  but  it  was  not  poffible,  and 
therefore  he  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  drink 
it,  as  the  only  means  to  accomplifh  that  be- 
nevolent end ;  and,  in  proof  of  it,  fays,  ^'  No 
"  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay 
*'  it  down  of  myfelf *."  No  doubt  of  its 
poffibilicy  could  arifc  from  any  other  caufe, 
for  furely  it  was  not  only  poffible,  but  very 
cafy,  for  the  power  of  God  to  have  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hands  of.  man.  He  might 
have  changed  the  hearts  of  his  enemies: 
he  might  have  defeated  their  malice,  by 
placing  him  in  a  fituation  beyond  their 
reach,  or  by  fending  twelve  legions  of  an- 
gels to  his  affiftance :  "  But  how  then  Ihall 
^  the  fcriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  muft 
*'  be  t  ?"  that  is.  How  then  fhall  the  prophc- 

•   John  X.  18. 
t  Matt,  xxvi.  53, 
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cies  and  promifes  be  fulfilled,  which  aflure 
W,  that  this  important  purpofe  can  be  cf- 
fefted  by  no  other  means,  nor  facisfaAion 
made  for  the  fins  of  the  world  on  any  other 
terms? 


Mark 
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Mark   II.    27. 

Kai  iXifsv  ccDTOiq'   To  (rocG^dcjov  ^la  rov  ^- 

And  be /aid  unto  tbetHy  The  fabbatb  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  tbe  Jabbatb. 

TH I S  was  the  reply  which  Chrift 
made  to  the  Pharifees,  who  had  fre- 
quently reproved  him  for  healing  the  fick 
on  the  fabbath-day ;  and,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  for  fuffering  Ws  difciples  to  pluck  a 
few  ears  of  com  as  they  walked  through  the 
fields  on  that  day ;  by  which  we  are  to  un- 
derftand,  that  his  opinion  on  this  fubjedt  was^ 
that  the  keeping  holy  the  fabbath-day  was  a 
wife  and  excellent  inftitution,  admirably  con- 
trived for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  but  not 
of  fuch  indifpenfable  importance,  that  wc 
Ihould  think  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  our  lives, 
or  that  we  were  placed  iathis  world  on  pur- 
pofe  to  perform  it. 

The 
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The  Pharifccs  were  a  fed  of  the  JcWSj 
Doted  for  their  fpiritual  pride  and  hypocrify, 
who  pretended  to  extraordinary  fanftity,  by 
aftrift  and  fuperftitious  obfervance  of  every 
ceremony  appointed   by   the  Mofaic    law, 
particularly  that  of  keeping  holy  the  fabbath, 
with  a  rigour  beyond  what  the  good  of  fo^ 
ciety  would  admit,  or  the  inftitution  itfelf 
required  i  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  feftaries  of  all  times  have  followed 
their  example  in  this  inftance;  they  have 
all  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  a  ri- 
gorous obfervance  of  this  day  is  the  firft  of 
all  Chriftian  duties,  and  the   negleft  of  it 
the  moft  enormous  of  all  crimes ;  whereas, 
properly  fpeaking,  it  is  no  Chriftian  duty 
at  all,  in  any  other  fenfe,  than  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Chriftian  to  comply  with  every 
inftitution,  from  whatfoever  fource  it  may  be 
derived,  which  tends  to  promote  religion  and 
virtue  amongft  mankind. 

The  keeping  holy  the  fabbath-day  was 
originally  enjoined,  by  a  pofitive  command- 
ment, to  the  Jews  in  the  Mofaic  law  j  and, 

ma 
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ds  fuch,  was  obferved  by  Chrift  and  his 
Apoftles,  as  was  every  other  part  of  that 
law,  and  was  afterwards  retained  by  the 
Chriftians  of  all  fucceeding  ages,  for  its  pe- 
culiar excellence  and  utility',  when  all  the 
reft  were  laid  afide.  But  I  do  not  recoUefl: 
that  it  is  any  where  injoined  by  Chrift  or 
his  Apoftles,  or  even  mentioned  in  the  New 
Teftament,  except  in  this  and  fome  other 
places  in  which  he  i:eprovcs  the  Pharifees 
for  their  hypocritical  and  fuperftitious  ob- 
fervance  of  it,  by  converting  a  day  that  was 
intended  to  be  fct  apart  for  reft,  joy,  and 
thankfgiving,  into  a  feafon  of  mortification 
and  felf-denial  of  all  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life. 

But  this  leflcns  not  the  force  of  our  ob- 
ligation to  keep  this  day  in  a  proper  man- 
ner ;  that  is,  to  abftain  from  labour  and  all 
worldly  cares  and  occupations,  and  to  em* 
ploy  it  in  adts  of  devotion,  charity,  and  hof- 
pitality ;  for  which  we  have  the  example  of. 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  and  of  every  Chrif- 
tian  church  from  their  times  to  the  prefent 

Voi-.  IV.  N  day. 
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day.  The  CKcellencc,  likewire,  of  the  inlB* 
tudon  itfelf  cannot  fail  to  reconunend  it ;  for, 
certainlyj  diere  never  was  any  other  ib  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  interefts  of  piety 
and  virtue^  to  caBf  off  the  worldly-minded 
from  die  pespetual  toils  of  ambidon  and 
mvarice^  and  to  give  leifure  to  thofe  who  art 
|»etter  dlfpoied^  to  improve  and  culttvatt 
thoie  better  diipofitions;  to  afford  relief  to 
the  poor  firom  inceffant  labpufj  ami,  to  thtf 
rich  from  continual  diffipadon,  and  to  pro* 
duce  ibme  fenfe  of  religion  in  the  vulgar, 
^and  Ibme  appearance  of  it  in  the  greak 
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Mark  VIII.  38. 

O^  yct^  civ  i'7r»i<r^v6fi  f^s  tcou  rovg  sfAMg  Ao- 
y\sg  \v  TTi  yevtct  tolvtti  77  [jtoix^Xidt  }6ui  df/MD" 
reoXta,  %m  q  viog  n  avQ^carm  i'Trata'xyvGfia-BJou 
avTov  oroof  lx6fi  Iv  77  So^v  r^i  Tsrccj^og  uvth,  [jlbIcl 
rujv  uyfeXcav  rm  ayitav. 

fVbofoevery  tbereforeyjhall  be  ajhamed  ofme^ 
nnd  of  my  words y  in  this  adulterous  and  fmful 
generation^  of  him  alfofhall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ajhamed^  when  be  cometb  in  the  glory  of  bis 
Fatber. 

MANY  and  fcverc  are  the  threats 
which  we  find  denounced  by  Chrift 
againft  hypocrites;  that  is,  againft  thofc 
who  pretended  an  extraordinary  fanftity  in 
their  manners  and  converfation,  without  hav- 
ing any  true  fenfe  of  religion  or  morality  in 
their  hearts.  The  words  before  us  arc  a  threat, 
likewiFe,  againft  hypocrites,  but  hypocrioa  of 
a  very  different  fort  j  thofc  who  pretend  to 
be  more  profligate  than  diey  rcaUy  are, 
N  2  and 
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and  therefore  may  properly  be  called  hypo- 
crites in  wickednefs.  Thefe  arc  much  more 
numerous  in  the  prefent  utncs,  and  perhaps 
more  mifchievous  than  the  former ;  as  thofe 
do  honour  to  religion  and  virtue  by  their 
pretences  to  them,  thefe  affront  them  by  an 
open  difavowal.  Thofe  make  others  better 
than  themfclves,  and  thefe  worfc,  by  their 
example.  We  meet  with  this  ridiculous 
and  criminal  kind  of  hypocrify  every  day ; 
we  fee  men  affefting  to  be  guilty  of  vices  for 
which  they  have  no  relilh,  of  profligacy  for 
which  they  have  not  conilitutionsj  and  of 
crimes  which  they  have  not  courage  to 
perform.  They  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
cheating,  at  the  time  they  are  cheated,  and 
endeavour  to  pafs  for  knaves,  when,  in  faft, 
they  are  but  fools.  Thefe  are  die  offenders 
of  whom  Chrift  will  be  afhamed  when  he 
Cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father ;  whidi 
will  be  a  dreadful  but  juft  punifhmcnt,  and 
a  proper  retaliation  of  that  foolilh  and  im- 
pious modeftyj  which  induced  them  to  be 
afhamed  of  him  and  his  wordj  in  complai- 

iance 
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fance  to  a  finful  and  adulterous  generation; 
and  to  be  lefs  afraid  of  incurring  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  beft  of  all  Beings^  than  the 
profane  ridicule  of  the  worft  of  men. 


Nj 
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Mark  XVI.  15,  16. 

Km  EiVey  auroig*  Tlopiudimg  elg  rov  xcxT'^ 
fjLOV  aTFavTctf  Kfif\)^£lt  TO  iuayfiXioy  waurii  tj 

And  he  Jaid  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all  the 
worldy  and  preach  the  gojpel  to  every  creature. 

He  that  believethy  and  is  bapttfedy  JhaU  he 
faved'y  but  he  that  believetb  not^  JbdU  h^ 
damned. 

TH I S  is  the  commiffion,  ti^ther  vkh 
the  promifes  and  threats  annexed  tQ 
it,  which  Chrift  gave  to  his  Apoilles  when 
he  fent  them  forth  to  preach  the  gpfpel  to 
every  part  of  the  world :  in  which  th?ic  thr^c 
important  queftions  offer  ihemfclves  to  our 
ferious  confidcration  %  What  is  meant  by  bc- 
lipving  ?  What  is  meant  by  being  iavcd  ? 
and.  What  by  being  damned  ?  —  Believing 
cannot  here  be  underftood  to  fignify  tbe  giv* 
^  ing 
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ing  alTent  to  the  tradition  of  one  church>  or 

to  the  creeds  and  articles  of  anocher^  or  even 

to  the  hiftorical  fafts  recorded  in  the  NeMP 

Teftament ;  becaufe,  at  the  time  when  this 

commifTion  was  delivered^  no  church  ex- 

iftcd,  no  creeds  or  articles  were  formed,  nor 

was  the  New  Teftament  written.  Believing, 

in   the  language  of  that  book,  is   for  the 

moft  part  ufed  as  a  term  lyhonymous  to  that 

of  becoming  a  Chriftian.    Thus  it  is  related 

of  the  nobleman,  w^ofe  fon  Jelus  had  cured, 

^*  Himfelf  belicyed,  aad  hjs  whole  houfe  ♦j*' 

jand  thus  it  is  fajd,  that  **  many  of  {he  Jews, 

**  which  had  feen  the  things  which  Jefus  did, 

^'  believed  OB  him  j-;"  that  is,  were  converted 

to  the  religion  which  he  taught,  and  became 

Chriftisms;  for  which  purpofe  nothing  more 

was  then  required^  than  to  acknowledge  tha{ 

Jefus  was  the  Son  of  God  (that  is,  the  Mef- 

iiah  expefted  by  the  Jews  and  foretold  by 

fthe  prophets),  and  to  receive  baptifm  as  an 

paternal  and  vifible  fign  of  their  initiatioQ 

*  ^ohn  iv.  53,  t  John  xL  45. 

N  4  m. 
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into  this  holy  fraternity,  which  was  imme- 
diately adminiftercd  to  them  on  their  aflent- 
ing  to  this  fingle  propofition,  as  we  find  it 
was  by  PhUip  to  the  eunuch,  without  afking 
any  further  queftions. 

In  the  next  place.  What  is  meant  by  be- 
ing (aved  ?  In  order  to  underftand  this  ex- 
preflion,  it  is  neceffary  to  recolleft  that, 
throughout  the  New  Teftament,  we  are  every 
where  informed,  that  mankind,  in  the  prelent 
life,  are  in  a  ftate  of  guilt  and  depravity, 
under  fentence  of  condemnation,  and  inca- 
pable of  admiffion  into  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven i  that,  in  order  to  redeem  them  from 
this  unhappy  fituation,  Chrift  came  into  the 
world,  and  offered  them  a  religion  which 
was  effeftual  for  that  purpofe;  and  that, 
whoever  fhall  believe  on  him  (that  is,  ac- 
knowledge his  divine  authority,  accept  the 
religion  which  he  taught,  and  teflify  this  ac- 
ceptance by  bapdfm)  (hall  by  this,  and  the 
atonement  made  for  fin  by  his  fufferings  and 
death,  be  faved  (that  is,  abfolved  from  their 
guilt,  excufed  from  that  fentence,  freed  from 

that 
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that  incapacity,  and  placed  in  a  ftate,  which, 
although  it  may  be  forfeited  by  their  future 
^  mifbehaviour,  is,  in  the  language  of  fcrip- 
ture,  called  falvation).  This  1  take  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  being  faved;  which, 
without  fome  retrofpcft,  can  have  no  mean- 
ing at  all. 

By  being  damned,  is  not  here  to  be  un- 
dcrftood,  being  configned  to  a  (late  of  ever- 
lafting  puniftiment,  according  to  the  vulgar 
acceptation  of  that  phrafe  in  our  tranflation^ 
in  which  fenfe,  I  believe,  it  is  no  where  ufed 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament— the 
original  word  is  xaretx^ihtrtrouy  condemna^ 
bituri  which  fignifies  fimply,  will  be  con- 
demnedy  or  found  guilty,  without  referring 
to  any  punilhment  whatever.  In  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  it  means  nothing  more  than 
the  reverfe  of  being  faired.  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  will  be  faved,  but  he  that  believeth 
not  cannot  be  faved;"  that  is,  Whoever  re- 
fufes  this  gracious  offer  can  receive  no  bene- 
fit from  it,  but  muft  remain  in  the  fame  Ilate 
of  guilt,  condemnation,  and  exclufion  from 

the 
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the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  if  no  Ibch  offer 
had  been  made ;  not  as  a  punifliitientj  but 
as  a  neceilary  confcquencr  of  his  unbelief. 
This  is  not  a  threat^  but  a  declaration  i  in 
wluch  there  is  no  more  injufKce  or  fcvcrity, 
than  iOvthat  of  a  phyfician^  who,  having  pre- 
fcTibed  a  iperific  medicine  to  a  padent  la- 
bouring under  an  inveterate  difeafe,  afliires 
hinfij  that  if  he  takes  it,  he  will  certainly  rc^ 
cover  i  but  if  he  will  not,  he  wiU  as  certainly 
die.— This  fair  interpretation  of  this  pafiage 
I  think  a  full  vindication  of  the  judice  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  from  the  blaiphemous  im« 
putations  fometimes  thrown  on  the  divine 
conduft,  in  condemning  his  creatures  to 
eternal  mifery,  merely  for  not  aflcnting  to 
propofitions  which  many  cannot  believe,  and 
more  cannot  underftand;  for  which  there  is 
not  the  leaft  foundation  in  the  wprds  bcfori^ 
vs. 
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TO  bIvou  clCth  ^iXov,  iix  yt  Tfjv  divutieiuv  a;uT}g 
iytoSsig  ^cacBi  oojTia  otrm  XJ^K^^* 

I  fay  unto  you,  though  be  will  not  rife  and 
give  him  becaufe  he  is  his  friend;  yet,  becaufe 
of  his  import  unity  y  he  will  rife  and  give  him  as 
many  as  be  needeth. 

THIS  parable^  and  alfo  another  of  the 
importunate  widow,  in  thefecond  chap- 
ter, feems  to  reprefcnt  the  Deity  as  teazed 
into  compliance,  and  granting  requefts,  not 
from  the  reafonablenefe  of  the  petition,  or 
the  merits  of  the  petitioners,  but  merely 
%o  put  an  end  to  their  troublefome  im- 
portunities. This  in  man  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  weaknefs,  but  in  the  Supreme 
Judge  and  difpofer  of  all  things  is  an  abfo- 
lute  impoflibility  J  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  intention  of  this  parable.  But,  in  order 
to  underftand  the  fenfe  of  this,  and  many 
Other  paffages  in  both  the  Old  and  New 

Teftamentg 
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Tcftament,  we  fholild  remember,  that,  al- 
though thefe,  as  well  as  other  writings  of 
remoter  ages,  abound  hi  more  fublime  ideas, 
and  more  beautiful  figures,  than  the  compo- 
fitions  of  later  ages ;  yet  we  muft  not  ex- 
peft  to  find  in  them  the  fame  corredtnefs 
and  precifion.     In    their  fimiles,  provided 
there  were  fome  refcmblance  in  their  principal 
features,  Htdc  regard  was  paid  to  their  dis- 
agreement in  all  the  reft.     Thus  the  pfalmift 
compares  the  unity  of  brethren  to  the  pre- 
cious ointment  on  the  he^  of  Aaron,  which 
ran  down  to  his  beard,  and  even   to  the 
flcirts  of  his  cloathing;  between  which  there 
is  not  the  leaft  fimilitude,  except  that  they 
were   both   precious  and    pleafant   things. 
In  their  parables  and  fables,  provided   the 
great  outlines  correfponded  with   the  mo- 
ral which  they  defigncd   to  inculcate,  they 
attended  not  to  the  collateral  circumftanccs 
which  were  introduced  into  the  ftory ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  never  to  draw  any  con- 
clufions  from  them.     Thus,  in  the  parable 
of   the    marriage   of  the  king's  <bn,  the 
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king,  obferving  that  one  of  the  guefts  had 
not  on  a  wedding  garment,  commanded 
him  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  caft 
into  outer  darknefs  -,  by  which  we  are  taught, 
that  whofoever  comes  to  Chrift,  that  is, 
pretends  to  be  a  Chriftian,  without  the 
proper  cloathing  of  righteoufnefs  and  faich, 
will  incur  his  difpleafurc,  and  be  feverely 
punilhed.  But  we  muft  not  compare 
the  juft  difpenfations  of  Providence,  with 
the  unjuft  fentence  of  the  king,  who  pu- 
ni(hed  a  man  for  not  having  on  a  wedding 
garment,  who  had  been  but  juft  before 
picked  up  in  the  highway,  and  could  not 
have  been  expedted  to  have  been  properly 
drcfled  for  fuch  an  entertainment. 

In  like  manner,  in  this  parable,  the  folc 
intention  is  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  fer- 
vent and  importunate  prayer,  together  with 
the  dcferved  fuccefs  which  attends  it.  This 
is  very  well  illuftrated  by  the  perfevering 
importunity  of  the  petitioner,  and  the  corn- 
pleat  though  late  compliance  of  his  friend. 
The  motive  which  at  laft  induced  him  to 

comply. 
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oomptyj  after  fo  long  and  obftinate  a  refiilaly 
is  a  collateral  circumftance  which  makes  no 
part  of  the  parable.  The  parable  applies 
only  to  the  faft,  not  to  the  motive  which 
produced  it  3  and  therefore  that  is  not  to  be 
attended  to. 


Ll/Kl 
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Luke  XI.  24,  25,  26. 

Otuv  to  cczxQx^tov  TS-vsvizx  B^eXdf!  arrto  nit 
mvQocoTnf,  Sispxejxi  dl  dvvdocav  tottcov  ^rimv  ocvx^ 
frav(nv'  koli  fjuvi  suoktkcv,  Xsyn'  'TTrof^sil'^  ^V 
Tov  oly,ov  fJL\Sy  odsv  B^yjX^Vm 

Kou  IxQoV  eVOiCKBi  (TiO'U^iCfJLiyOV  KOtl  ZB7C0(r- 
fJLIflfJLBVOy. 

ToTB  ^sroDSVSTUi  Kcu  TtrxDotXoif^Cocysi  eTrjcc 
IrBfoc  'wvtviJiocla,  wovi/j^oTB^a  bocvt'j,  kou  sIitbX'' 

6oVTOi  KOcjotKBl  BZBi'      KOU  yivf^CU  TOL  BtTXCclx  T% 
avQ^UTm  BKBIVIS  ^BlOOVOL  TCaV  'S'^(jOZU)V. 

When  the  unclean  fpirit  is  gone  cut  of  a  man, 
be  walketb  through  d^y  places,  Jeekwg  reft: 
and  finding  none,  be  Jaitb,  I  will  return  to  mj 
bouje  wbence  I  came  out. 

And  wben  be  cometb,  befindetb  it /wept  and 
gamijhed. 

Tben  goetb  be,  and  taketb  to  bimjeven  other 
Jpirits  more  wicked  than  himfetfy  and  tbey  enttr 
in  and  dwell  there:  and  the  laft  ft  ate  of  thai 
man  is  worfe  than  the  fir  ft. 

IK  N  O  W  of  no  paflage  throughout  the 
New  Tcftamcnt  fo  obfcurc  as^jdiis,  nor 

one 
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one  which  the  commentators  have  been  fo 
little  able  to  explain :  —  for  which  end,  it  is 
in  the  firft  place  neceflkry  to  obfcrve,  that,  in 
the  times  in  which  the  gofpek  were  written, 
an  opinion  was  univerfally  adopted,  both  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  madnefs,  idiotifni, 
many  of  the  difeafes,  and  much  of  the  wick- 
cdnefs  of  mankind,  were  occafioned  by  evil 
ipirits,  who  got  poffeflion  of  their  minds  and 
bodies  -,  and  that  thefc  fpirits,  when  caft  out 
by  fome  fuperior  power,  wandered  about  in 
Iblitary  and  uninhabited  defarts,  reftleis  and 
miferable,  until  they  were  able  to  return  to 
their  old,  or  to  occupy  fome  new  habita- 
tion. 

This  paffage  is  plainly  founded  on  this 
idea,  and  on  this  fuppofition  will  be  found 
not  altogether  unintelligible  j  but  may  be 
fairly  explained  in  the  following  manner :  — 
*^  When  the  unclean  fpirit  goeth  out  of  a 
man,  he,  the  fpirit,  walketh  in  dry  places> 
(that  is,  wandereth  about  in  dry  and  fandy 
defarts)  feeking  reft;  and  finding  none,  he 
laith  to  himfelf,  I  will  return  to  my 
houie  whence  I  came  out  (that  is,  to  the 

poffeflion 
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poffcflion  of  the  fame  perfon  from  whom  I 
have  been  expelled)  and  when  he  cometh 
there,  if  he  findeth  it  fwept  and'garnifhed, 
(that  is,  prepared  and  made  ready  for  his 
reception  by  the  perfon's  relapfe  into  his 
former,  ftate  of  depravity)  then  taketh  he  to 
him  feven  (pirits  more  wicked  than  himfelfi 
and  they  enter  and  dwell  there  (that  is,  they 
enter  and  fix  their  habitation  there,  and 
cannot  again  be  caft  out) ;  fo  the  laft  (late 
of  that  man  is  worfe  than  the  firft."  —  The 
meaning  of  all  which,  divefted  of  metaphor 
and  reduced  to  common  language,  I  take  to 
be  this :  —  When  any  one,  who  has,  by  the 
power  of  reafon  and  religion,  expelled  from 
his  heart  impious  and  malevolent  difpofi- 
tions,  infiifed  into  it  by  the  operations  of 
evil  fpirits,  ihall  fuffer  himfelf  again  to  fall 
under  their  dominion,  they  will  return  with 
fcvenfold  ftrength,  and  the  man  will  be 
many  degrees  more  wicked  than  he  was 
before. 

That  evil  ipirits  did,  in  thofe  ages,  take 
pofleflion  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  human 

Vol.  IV.  O  beings. 
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beings,  we  cannot  doubt,  if  we  give  any 
credit  to  hiftory,  facred  or  profane;  and, 
although  the  fagacity  of  the  prefent  more 
enlightened  times  hath  exploded  this  opi- 
nion '^ith  contempt  and  ridicule,  yet  wc 
fee  daily  inftances,  which  muft  induce  us 
to  believe,  that  their  power  is  not  even  now 
totally  at  ao  end.  We  fee  fome  labouring 
under  difeafes  which  the  moft  (kilful  phyfi* 
cians  are  unable  to  account  for  or  to  cure; 
others  perpetrating  the  moft  horrid  crimes 
without  provocation,  temptation,  or  ad- 
vantage :  we  fee  the  hand  of  the  fuicide 
plunging  the  dagger  into  his  own  brcaft, 
in  contradiftion  to  his  reafon,  his  princi- 
ples, and  his  corporeal  feelings :  And  muft 
we  not  conclude,  that  all  thefe  unaccountable 
aftions  proceed  from  the  dircftions  of  fome 
external  powers,  which  the  aftors  are  unable 
to  refift  ?  In  madnefs  we  plainly  perceive 
two  diftinft  wills  operating  at  the  fame 
time,  one  of  which  compels  a  man  to  com- 
mit the  moft  outrageous  afts,  which  the 
other  difapproves,  but  cannot  controul ;  nay, 
5  fbmedmes 
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fometimes  forefees,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
that  he  (hall  be  fo  compelled,  but  is  unable 
to  prevent  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  obfervation,  with- 
out adding  another,  on  the  next  fucceeding 
verfe*,  in  which  we  are  informed,  that,  "  as  he 
•*  fpake  thefe  things,  a  certain  woman  of  the 
*'  company  lift  up  her  voice,  and  faid  unto 
•'  him,  Bleffed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and 
*'  the  paps  which  thou  haft  fucked."  She  had 
liftened  to  his  excellent  and  intelligible  dif- 
courfe  for  fome  time,  which  fhe  perfedly  un- 
derftood;  but  when  he  fpake  thefe  things, 
which  were  above  her  comprehenfion,  fhe 
could  no  longer  forbear  lifting  up  her  voice 
and  uttering  this  pathetic  exclamation,  to  ex- 
prefs  her  applaufe  and  admiration.  This  is 
a  pifturc  fo  exadtly  copied  from  nature  and 
experience,  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its 
truth ;  and  is  here  only  mentioned  as  a  mark 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  moft  minute 
incidents  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelical 
hiilorians. 

O  a  Luke 
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Luke    XIV.  10. 
AXX'  oTav  KXnjdrigf  TFO^BvQsig  ccvuttbcov  slg  row 

BtrxcijoV  TOTTOif. 

But  when  thou  art  bidderiy  go  and  Jit  down  in 
the  loweft  room. 

CHRISTIANITY  is  the  beft-brcd 
religion  in  the  world,  although  the 
manners  of  fome  of  its  moft  rigid  profeflbrs 
feem  to  contradift  this  affertion.  There  is 
not  a  fingle  quality  required  in^the  compo- 
fition  of  a  tme  Chriftian,  which  is  not  equal- 
ly requifite  in  the  charafter  of  a  well-bred 
man ;  nor  a  fingle  deviation  from  politenefi, 
which  does  not,  under  the  Chriftian  law, 
become  a  crin^,  becaufe  it  tends  to  defeat 
the  two  great  objefts  of  that  holy  inflitu- 
tion,  which  are  to  promote  peace  and  good- 
will on  earth,  and  to  qualify  us  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Many  were  the  leflbns  by  which  Chrift 
endeavoured  to  infufc  this  amiable  virtue 

into 
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into  the  minds  of  his  difciples  j  in  the  com- 
mand before  us  he  forbids  every  infolent 
attempt  to  precedence,  as  equally  adverfe 
to  Chriftianity  as  to  good  manners,  as  it 
denotes  a  proud  heart  and  high  fpirit,  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  humble  precepts  of  that  re- 
ligion. He  fays,  "  Whofoever  fhall  com- 
*'  pel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain,'* 
that  is.  In  the  intercourfes  of  fbcial  life,  be 
ready  to  comply  with  every  innocent  pro- 
polal,  and  in  every  oiHce  of  civility  perform 
twice  as  much,  as  is  either  required  or  cx- 
pefted.  This,  therefore,  is  Chriftianity,  as 
well  as  politenefs. — Again,  he  fays, "  Whofo- 
**  ever  fhall  be  angry  with  his  brother,  with- 
*'  out  a  caufe,"  (that  is  (hall  enter  into  vio- 
lent, angry,  and  peevifh  dilputes  about  no- 
thing) '*  fhall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment 
"  [or  difpleafure  of  God] ;  but  whofoever 
^  fhall  fay  to  his  brother.  Thou  fool !  fhall 
**  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire  j  that  is.  Who  fhall 
make  ufe  of  fuch  opprobrious  and  affronting 
exprefTions  as  may  provoke  retaliation  and 
rcfcntment,  which  may  end  in  violence  apd 
0.3  bloodfhed. 
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bloodftied,  is  anfwerable  for  the  confe* 
quences,  and  therefore  (hall  be  in  danger  of 
the  fevereft  punifhment. — Thus  we  fee,  taht 
every  virtue  enjoined  by  Chriftianity  as  a 
duty,  is  recommended  by  politenefs  as  an 
accomplifhment.  Gendcnefs,  humility,  de- 
ference, affability,  and  a  readinefs  to  aflift 
and  ferve  on  all  occafions,  are  as  neceffary 
in  the  compofition  of  a  true  Chriftian  as  in 
that  of  a  well-bred  man;  paflion,  morofe- 
ncfs,  peevilhnefs,  and  fupercilious  felf-fuffi- 
cicncy,  arc  equally  repugnant  to  the  cha- 
rafters  of  both  :  -who  differ  in  this  only, 
that  the  true  Chriftian  really  is  what  the  wdl- 
bred  man  but  pretends  to  be,  and  would  be 
ftill  better  bred  if  he  was. 


LuKi 
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Luke  XV.  7. 

htyea  Vfjtiv,  on  HTca  %a^a  b^ou  bv  ra 
i^uvca  67n  evi  ccfjLocoTcaXco  fjUjocvowfrt,  fj  Itti  fv- 
vivwovjccevvix  ^iKouoig,  olrivsg  i  xP^tuv  6%i^(rx 
fiijocvotocg^ 

I  fay  unto  yoUj  That  joy  Jhall  be  in  heaven 
over  one  Jinner  that  repenietby  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  juji  ferjons  who  need  no  rr- 
pentance. 

SOME  modem  enthufiafts  entertain  fuch 
favourable  ideas  of  repentance,  as  to 
place  it  higher,  in  the  catalogue  of  Chriftian 
virtues,  than  even  perfeft  innocence  itfelf. 
They  feem  to  think,  that  a  man  muft  be  a 
finner  before  he  can  be  a  faint  5  and  that,  if 
his  repentance  be  fmcere,  his  merits  will  rife 
in  proportion  to  his  paft  offences.  Nay, 
fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  recommend 
wickednefs  as  preparatory  to  repentance, 
and  therefore  neceffary  to  infurc  our  fal* 
ration.  Falfc  and  impious  as  thefc  princi- 
O  4  pies 
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pics  are,  they  may,  perhaps,  like  moft  errors, 
have  fomc  foundation  in  truth  mifunderftood  i 
for  we  certainly  fee  in  this,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  New  Teftament,  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  merit  imputed,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  favour  ftiewn,  to  earneft 
and  fincere  repentance ;  although  repent- 
ance, however  fincere  and  fuccefsful,  can 
do  no  more  than  place  the  finner  in  the 
fame  ftate  as  if  he  had  never  offended. 
How  then  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we  find 
here  a  more  joyful  reception  into  heaven 
beftowed  upon  the  finner  who  hath  repent- 
ed, than  upon  ninety-nine  juft  perfons  who 
need  no  repentance?  This  feems  to  be  a 
difpenfation  not  eafily  reconcileable  with  the 
wifdom  and  juftice  of  God ;  and  therefore 
I  do  not  apprehend  that,  by  thefe  words, 
any  preference  is  given  to  finners  who  re- 
pent, above  the  righteous  who  need  no  re- 
pentance, becaufe,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion no  human  being  ever  exifted  5  and  there- 
ibre  the  competition  can  only  lie  between 
thofe  who  have  conunitted  great  crimes, 

of 
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of  which  they  are  truly  fenfible,  and  have 
fincerely  repented,  and  thofe  who  have  been 
daily  guilty  of  many  fmaller  offences,  of  which 
they  are  fo  little  confcious  as  to  think  they, 
need  no  repentance.  This  is  clearly  exemplified 
by  the  parable  of  the  Pharifee  and  the  Publi- 
can, who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray  *.  Tlic 
Pharifee,  unconfcious  of  his  unworthinefs, 
thought  he  needed  no  repentance,  and  there-, 
fore  only  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men  5  extortioners,  unjuft,  adulterous, 
or  even  as  this  Publican :  the  Publican,  fen- 
fible of  the  many  crimes  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  fincerely  forry  for  them,  flood 
afar  off",  and  would  not  fo  much  as  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  fmote  upon  his  breaft, 
faying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  finner." 
**  I  tell  you,*'  fays  Chrift,  **  this  man  went 
"  down  to  his  houfe  juftified  rather  than  the 
«  other/' 

Perhaps,  alfo,  there  may  be  fomething  in 
a  fincere  repentance  for  paft  offences,  more 
acceptable  to  God,  and  more  congenial  to 

*  I^uke  xviii.   io« 

the 
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Ac  true  fpirit  of  Chriftianitjr,  and  therefore 
more  produftivc  of  joy  in  heaven,  than  m 
any  degree  of  original  righteoufnefs  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  The  painter  and 
the  fculptor  (hew,  that  beauty  cannot  be 
formed  by  compafles  and  a  rule ;  a  face  in 
which  every  feature  was  fauldefe  would  be 
ftiflfi  formal,  and  unpleafing ;  there  muft  be 
Ibme.  fmall  deviations  from  exaft  fymmetry, 
to  enable  it  to  flrike  the  eye  and  captivate 
the  heart  of  every  beholder.  Juft  fo  in  our 
morals,  was  it  poffible  for  any  one  to  a&  at 
all  dmes,  and  on  all  occafions,  as  he  ought, 
his  conduA  would  form  acharadter  rather  ad- 
mirable than  amiable,  unnatural  to  man,  and 
unlike  that  of  a  Chriftian,  becaufe  it  would 
certainly  be  accompanied  with  fome  kind  of 
arrogance,  fclf-fufliciency,  and  independence, 
inconfiftent  with  the  lowlinefs,  humility,  and 
diffidence,  effential  to  that  religion.  ChriA 
tianity  does  not  expeft  that  we  fliould  be 
guilty  of  no  offisnccs,  but  that  we  be  forry 
for  them.  It  does  not  require  perfe£tionf 
of  which  we  are  incapable  ^  but  a  broken 

and 
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and  contrite  heart,  repentance  for  fins  paft, 
and  perpetual  endeavours  after  future  amend- 
ment, which  is  in  every  man's  power.  This 
is  the  fole  principle  on  which  this  holy  infti- 
tution  is  founded,  and  therefore  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  there  fliould  be  extraordinary  joy 
in  heaven  on  every  inftance  of  the  falutary 
effcfts  of  it,  in  the  converfion  and  falvation 
of  a  finner. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  we  receive 
more  joy  from  the  unexpefted  return  of  any 
good,  than  from  the  uninterrupted  pofleflion 
of  its  from  regaining  a  loft  trcafure,  than 
from  its  undifturbed  enjoyment ;  or  the  re- 
covery of  a  beloved  friend  from  a  dangerous 
difeafe,  than  from  the  knowledge  of  his  con- 
tinual health..  This  is  both  natural  and  ra- 
tional. Why  then  fhould  not  the  angels  in 
heaven  be  affefted  with  the  fame  fenfations 
from  the  fame  caufe  ? 


LuKr 
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Luke  XVL    9. 

Koiyco  vfjLiV  Xeyco'   noiri(rocje   eoevroig  (ptXisg 

ee^covjou  ifjMg  tig  rocg  odcaviHg  G^rivocg. 

And  I  Jay  unto  youy  Make  to  your/elves 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteoufnefs ;  tbatf 
when  ye  fatly  they  may  receive  you  'into  cver^ 
hfting  habitations. 

NO  commentator,  ancient  or  modern, 
has  yet  been  able  to  give  us  a  fads&c- 
toiy  explanation  of  this  exhortation,  deli- 
vered by  Chrift  to  a  very  numerous  audi- 
ence: the  moft  plaufible  is  this — That  by 
the  mammon  of  unrighteoufnefs,  we  arc  to 
underftand  ill-gotten  wealth  j  and  the  advice 
which  Chrift  here  gives  to  thofe  who  have 
fo  acquired  it,  is  to  employ  it  in  afts  of 
charity  and  beneficence,  by  which  means, 
though  they  fail  in  other  parts  of  their  duty, 
they  may  obtain  admiffion  into  everlafting 
life. — Thib  interpretation  might  do  very  well, 

if 
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if  the  words  would  bear  it ;  but  it  is  certainly 
impoflible,  by  any  torture,  to  extract  out  of 
them  fuch  a  meaning;  and  if  fuch  a  mean- 
ing could  be  allowed,  it  would  not  in  the 
lead  correlpond  with  the  preceding  parable : 
in  order  to  underftand  which,  as  well  as  the 
words  before  us,  it  is  neceffary  to  recoUedl, 
both  on  what  occafion  they  were  fpoken,  and 
to  whom  they  were  addreffed. 

We  find,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that 
whilft  Jefus  was  delivering  thefe  feveral 
parables  to  a  very  great  multitude,  he  ob- 
ferved  amongft  them  fome  Pharifees  at- 
tending in  the  crowd ;  a  fet  of  men  who 
were  perpetually  employed  in  external  afts 
of  piety  and  devotion,  and  as  conftantly 
bufied  in  every  fpecies  of  extortion  and 
fraud.  To  thefe  Pharifees,  equally  remark- 
able for  their  religion  and  their  roguery,  this 
exhortation  was  with  peculiar  propriety  ad- 
dreffed J  in  which,  I  apprehend,  we  are  to 
underftand,  by  the  mammon  of  unrighteouf- 
nefs,  the  kingdom  of  Satan;  the  exiftence 
of  which  was  univerfally  believed  in  thofe 

times. 
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dtnes,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  or  al« 
luded  to  in  the  fcriptures,  and  placed  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  ad- 
vice here  given  to  thefe  men  is  this  —  not 
to  attempt,  at  the  fame  time,  to  ferve  God 
9nd  Mammon;  but,  when  they,  by  their 
iniquities,  have  loft  all  hopes  of  admiflion 
into  the  kingdom  of  light,  to  Iccure  a 
reception  in  the  kingdom  of  darknefs, 
and  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  unjuft 
fteward,  in  the  parable  which  he  had  juft 
before  delivered  to  them,  who,  having  aban- 
doned all  expeftations  of  future  fupport 
fix>m  his  lord,  on  account  of  his  mi(beha« 
viour,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  to  him- 
felf  the  goodnefs  of  his  tenants,  that  when 
he  was  put  out  of  the  ftewardfhip,  they 
might  receive  him  into  their  houfes;  for 
which  artful  precaution  his  lord  commended 
him,  becaufe  he  had  done  wifely,  but  totally 
rejefted  him  becaufe  he  had  not  done  ho- 
neftly.  —  This,  I  think,  is  a  juft  and  fair  ex- 
planation of  this  abftrufe  pafTage;  which 
ieems  to  be  rather  an  ironical  reproof  of  the 

Pharifees 
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Pharifces  for  their  hypcxrrify  and  avarice, 
than  a  ferious  direftion  for  their  conduft, 
and  bears  fome  refemblance  to  what  Jofhua 
faid  to  the  Ifraelites  ;  "  If  it  fcem  evil  unto 
**  you  to  fcrve  the  Lord,  choofe  you  this  day 
"  whom  you  will  ferve  * :"  fo  Chrift  fays. 
If  you  will  not  be  fubje6b  of  the  kingdoni 
of  God,  make  yourfelves  friends  in  the  king- 
dom of  Satan. 


*  Jofhua  xxlv.  15* 


Luke 
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Luke  XVI.  25. 

EiVe  Sb  *AQ^ocotfji*  Texvov,  fjLVfj<r6ifjt  m 
UTreXxQeg  ou  ra  ccyotOx  tm  sv  -nj  ^eari  (m,  xtu 
Aoc^apog  ofjuotcag  roc  Tcoexa,*  wv  ce  ode  wccooexa^ 

Xetloci,  av  ^e  o^vvourou. 

But  Abraham  Jaidy  Son^  remember  that  thou 
in  thy  life'time  receivedjl  thy  good  things^  and 
Ukewifc  Lazarus  evil  things:  but  now  he  is 
comforted^  and  thou  art  tormented. 

AL  L  the  commentators  on  this  parable 
feem  to  have  miftaken  the  intention 
and  moral  of  it;  they  have  all  undcrftood  it, 
as  defigned  only  to  inform  us,  that  no  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  of  men's  condition  in  a 
future  life,  by  the  appearances  in  the  prcfcnt, 
of  either  their  profperity  or  diftrefs :  that  the 
rich  and  great  will,  if  criminal,  certainly  meet 
with  the  puniQiment  due  to  their  offences,  in 
another  (late,  which,  by  the  influence  of  their 
power,  diey  may  have  evaded  in  this ;  and  the 
poor  and  difeafed,  if  virtuous,  will  there  re- 
ceive 
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ceivc  retribution  for  all  the  miferies  and  ill- 
treatment  which  they  have  undefcrvedly  fuf- 
fcrcd.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  parable 
to  this  interpretation,  they  have  conftantly 
painted  the  charafter  of  Dives  in  the  blacked, 
and  that  of  Lazarus  in  the  brighteft  co- 
Jours  5  for  which  there  is  not  the  leaft  foun- 
dation in  |he  parable  itfelf,  as  there  is  not 
one  word  faid  of  the  criminality  of  the  one, 
or  the  merits  of  the  other;  Abraham,  in 
his  anfwer  to  the  rich  man,  does  not  bid  him 
to  remember,  that  he  acquired  his  wealth 
hf  fraud  or  rapine>  or  that  he  had  expended 
it  in  profligacy  or  oppreffionj  and  that, 
therefore,  he  ought  not  to  complain  of  a  pu- 
nifhment  which  he  had  fo  juftly  deferved.  He 
fays  nothing  of  the  virtues  of  Lazarus,  that 
he  had  been  pious,  fober,  honel^,  and  patient ; 
he  only  anfwers  the  complainant  in  a  friendly 
manner^  «  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy 
**  life-tioie  receivedft  good  things,  and  like- 
^*  wife  Lazarus  evil  things ;  but  now  he  is 
'*  comforte^,  and  thou  art  tormented :"  by 
which,  I  apprehend,  he  means  to  addrefs 
Voh.iy,  P   •  him:- 
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him  :— **  Son,  although  thyprcfent  fituadon 
is  very  wretched,  and  that  of  Lazarus  no  kis 
happy,  thou  hafl:  no  reafon  to  arraign  tiie- 
partiality  of  God ;  but  oughteft  to  remember, 
that  thou,  in  a  former  ftatc,  enjoycdft  all  the 
pleafures  of  wealth  and  profperity,  and  diat 
then  Lazarus  fufFered  all  the  miferies  of  po- 
verty and  difeafe,  but  that  now  he  is  catnfon- 
ed,  and  thou  art  tormented,  in  conformity  to 
that  impartial  and  eternal  law  of  Providence, 
which  inftituted  the  perpetual  rotadon  of 
good  and  evil." 

From  this  parable  we  may  learn,  that 
the  Supreme  dilpofer  of  all  things  diftributes 
good  and  evU  amongfl:  his  creatures,  not 
only  with  jufHce,  but  with  a  greater  degree 
of  equality  than  we  imagine ;  and  that  this 
he  is  enabled  to  perform  by  having  fo  won- 
derfully contrived  the  difpofition  of  things, 
and  the  conftitution  of  man,  that  riches, 
power,  wealth,  and  prolperity,  in  this  life, 
aftually  lead  him  into  many  vices,  which 
will  incur  punifhment  in  another  3  and  fick- 
nefs,  poverty,  and  diitrefs,  are  as  naturally 
I  .  pro4u(Stivt 
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produftive  of  many  virtues,  which  will  there 
merit  a  reward ;  by  which  means  happinefs 
and  mifery  are  more  equally  diftributed,  at 
the  fame  time  that  ftrift  juftice  is  done  to 
every  individual  according  to  his  defcrts, 
and  no  one  can  have  any  caufe  to  complain. 

This  idea  of  the  rotation  of  good  and 
cvilj  of  enjoyments  and  fufFerings,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  deareft  allufions  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  New  Teftament;  for  inftance, 
wc  there  read,  that  "  it  is  eaficr  for  a  ca- 
^*  mel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
**  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
•'  kingdom  of  God  ♦  j"  not  becaufe  it  is  cri- 
minal to  be  rich,  but  becaufe,  whilfl:  riches 
beflx>w  on  their  poflfeflbrs  many  prefent  gra- 
tifications, they  ufually  make  them  proud, 
iofolenc,  and  profligate,  which  incapacitates 
them  from  becoming  members  of  that  holy 
and  happy  community.  Again,  it  is  faid, 
**  Blefled  are  thofe  that  mourn,  for  they 
"  Ihall  be  comforted  f  ;**  not  becaufe  there 
is   any    merit    in   mourning,    but   becaufe 

♦  Matt.  xk.  24.         t  Matt.  V.  4. 
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afilidtions  naturally  tend  to  make  men  hum- 
ble, fober,  patient,  and  virtuous  in  this  life, 
for  which  they  will  deferve  and  receive  a 
recompcnce  of  comfort  in  another.     This 
wife  difpofition  of  Providence,  in  the  gene- 
ral courfe  of  things,  although  it  marks  his 
impartiality,  is  no  impediment  to  his  juftice, 
becaufe  it  lays  no  one  under  compulfion, 
and  may  be  interrupted  by  the  condud  of 
every  individual.    The  rich  are  not  obliged 
to  be  wicked,  nor  the  poor  to  be  virtuous ; 
a  rich  man  may  employ  his  wealth  in  fuch 
a  manner  in  this  life,  as  to  acquire  happi- 
nefs  by  it  in  another ;   and  a  poor  man  may 
be  fo  incorrigible  as  to  make  himfelf  very 
miferable  in  both.     All  that  we  are  to  learn 
from  it  is,  to  take  extraordinary  care  to 
avoid  thofe  crimes  to  which  our  ilcuation 
rmders  us  peculiarly  liable. 


JOHV 
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John  III.   5. 

'ATrgjc^^fl^;  0  ^Iria-ag,  kcci  UTrev  etvTco*  ^Afirpf 
mfjLujv  Xc/w  (TOi,  eocv  fjCTj  Tig  yevvyjQrj  dvcoQiv,  i 
pvvcclcci  ISiiv  Tvpf  (iouriXttocv  tm  06». 

Jefus  anfweredy  and  /aid  unto  bimy  Verily ^ 
verily  J  I  fay  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  fee  the  kingdom  of  God. 

TH  E  meaning  of  which  is  this : — ^That 
mankmd  are  born  or  come  into  the 
world  withdifpofitions  fo  depraved,  fo  prone 
to  anger,  malice,  revenge,  avarice,  and  am- 
bition, that  it  is  impoflible  for  them  ever  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  except 
they  are  fo  totally  changed  as  to  become 
new  creatures.  No  partial  alteration  will 
do  5  it  muft  be  an  entire  change  of  temper, 
fcntiments,  habits,  manners,  inclinations,  and 
purfuits.  All  thefe  turbulent  and  high-fpi- 
rited  pafllons  muft  be  eradicated,  and  meek- 
nefs,  gentlenefs,  and  poornefs  of  fpirit,  in- 
P  3  troduced 
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troduced  in  their  room ;  anger  muft  give 
place  to  patience,  malice  to  benevolence, 
revenge  to  forgivenefs,  and  all  worldly  pur- 
fuits  to  a  conftant  habit  of  piety  and  de- 
votion. This,  in  the  language  of  fcripture, 
is  properly  and  emphatically  ftyled  being 
born  again  j  becaufe  it  is  a  fcind  of  en- 
trance upon  a  new  life,  and  a  commence- 
ment of  a  (late  entirely  different  from  the 
former.  The  neceflity  for  this  change  is 
fufficiently  evident,  becaufe,  if  men  could 
be  permitted  to  carry  thefe  evil  difpofitions 
with  them  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  they 
would  not  be  happy  themfelves,  nor  fufier 
others  to  be  fo. 

We  fee  that  even  upon  earth,  if  a  wicked, 
malignant,  and  turbulent  man  was  confined 
for  life,  in  a  virtuous,  peaceable,  and  pious 
fociety,  it  would  be  no  inconfiderablc  pu- 
niihment ;  and  much  more  fcverc  would  it 
be  in  heaven,  where  die  contraft  is  greater 
and  the  durarion  longer.  Wickedhefs  and 
mifery  are  by  nature  fo  clofely  united,  that 
they  cannot  be  feparated,  aad  therefore  nei* 

thcr 
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ther  of  them  can  have  a  place  in  the  king* 
xlom  of  God.  If  any  one's  difpofitions  are 
crueli  malignanti  envipus>  turbulent^  fac- 
tious, and  ambitious^  though,  in  contradic- 
tion to  their  impulfe,  he  fhould  perform  aU 
the  duties  of  piety,  benevolence,  humility, 
and  fubmiflion,  he  could  not  become  a 
member  of  this  holy  and  happy  fociety,  bc- 
caufe  his  admiffion  would  be  rather  a  pu- 
nifliment  than  a  reward :  before  he  could 
attain  this  ftate  of  felicity,  he  mud  be  qua« 
Kfied  to  enjoy  it,  and  this  can  only  be  ef- 
fefted  by  being  born  again.  How  a  man 
is  to  be  born  again,  Jefus  further  informs 
us  in  the  fucceeding  verfej  he  there  fays, 
"  Except  a  -man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
**  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
"  dom  of  God  j**  that  is,  except  a  man  be 
born  again,  by  embracing  the  doftrines  and 
•beying  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  for 
which  purpofe  the  external  fign  of  baptifm, 
and  the  internal  afllllance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  abfolutely  necef&ry.  By  thefe,  together 
with  fincere  repentance  and  reformation,  he 
F  4  may 
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majr  become  1  new  perfon,  and  perfcdijr 
qualified  to  be,  and  to  make  others  happy  in 
that  blefled  community  i  and  when  quafi- 
fied^  however  great  may  have  been  his  for- 
mer ofiences,  he  will  be  readily  admitted^ 
and  there  will  be  joy  in  heaven  at  his  re<» 
ceprion. 


JOHK 
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John   VL  44. 

OJJIe/^  ovvcclou  iXduv  Tsr^oq  fjLB,  lav  fjt'fi  0  larotrfif 
0  iB'Bfi'^otq  fAB^  eXKVtri^  airovm 

No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father, 
which  hath  fent  me,  draw  him. 

MO  S  T  of  our  commentators,  apprc- 
henfive  left  the  obvious  fenfc  of 
thefe  words  would  lead  them  into  difficul- 
ties concerning  die  grace  of  God,  and  the 
free-will  of  man,  which  they  were  unable 
to  folve,  have  endeavoured  to  explain  them 
away,  and  fubftitute  other  fignifications,  for 
which  there  is  no  authority.  The  true  mean- 
ing I  take  to  be  this :  —  **  No  man,*'  fays 
Chrift,  **  can  believe  the  doftrines,  or  obey 
the  precepts,  which  I  teach,  except  he  is  en- 
abled by  the  afliftance  and  grace  of  God:"  by 
which  we  are  not  to  underftand  any  fudden 
irrefiftible  impulfe,  as  fome  enthuiiafts  would 
perfuade  us;  but,  except  God  fliall  be 
pleafed  to  dilpofe  his  hearty  and  alfo  the 

circumftancalf 
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circumftances  of  his  ficuatioiij  in  (uch  a  man- 
ner as  to  draw  him  into  the  right  road  of 
faith  and  obedience.     This  is  the  dedara^ 
tion  of  Chrift,  and  the  doctrine  univerfally 
enforced  by  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament.  St.  Paul  fays,  "  Not  that  we  are  fuf- 
*^  ficient  of  ourftlves  to  think  any  thing  as  of 
**  ourfelves,  but  our  fufficiency  is  of  God*." 
He  fays  alfo  to  the  Philippians,  '*  For  it 
«<  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
*'  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleafuref.*'     This 
is  the  conftant  language  of  the  fcriptures ; 
in  which  we  arc  every  where  exhorted  to 
feek,  to  depend  on,  to  hope  for,  and  to  pr^y 
for  this  divine  influence  on  our  thoughts 
and  adions,  as  neceflary  to  our  thinking  any 
thing  right,  or  performing  any  thing  good : 
and  yet  we  are  conftandy  confidered,  by 
the  whole  tenour  of  thoie  writings,  as  free 
agents,  poflefled  of  perfedl    liberty  to  do 
good  or  evil,  and  as  fuch  we  are  inftruded, 
admonifhed,  tempted  by  rewards,  and  threat* 
ened  with  punifhments.     How  contradic- 

•  2  Cor,  iii.  5.  f  PWI«"«  IJ* 
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tory  foevcr  thcfe  two  propofitions  may  fecm, 
Aey  arc  both  undoubtedly  true.  Of  the 
jBrft  we  cannot  fail  of  being  cohvinced  by 
reafon,  nor  of  the  latter  by  experience, 
Rcafon  affures  us,  that  no  creature  can 
think  or  aft  independant  of  his  Creator, 
in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
being,  and  from  whom  he  receives  power 
to  think  or  aft  at  all ;  and  it  fcems  indeed 
impoffible  that  a  Creator,  however  omni- 
potent, ihould  bellow  on  his  creatures  fuch 
a  degree  of  freedom  as  to  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  himfelf:  for  he  muft  infufe  into 
their  original  frames  fbme  difpofitions,  good 
or  bad ;  he  muft  give  them  irafon  fuperior 
to  their  paflions,  or  paffions  uncontrouled  by 
their  reafon ;  he  muft  endue  them  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  wifdom  or  folly; 
he  muft  place  them  within  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  temptations,  and  within  the  view 
of  virtuous  or  vicious  examples.  All  thefe 
circumftances  muft  proceed  from  his  dif- 
penfatioDS^  and  from  thefe  their  eleftbns 

and 
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and  coniequent  conduft  muft  be  derived* 
Of  die  latter,  which  is,  that  we  arc  pof- 
fefled  of  full  liberty  to  choofe  good  or 
evil,  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,  any  a&ion; 
every  moment's  experience  affures  us  with 
equal  certainty.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
argument,  but  of  feeling ;  and  we  can  no 
more  doubt  of  our  being  poflefled  of  this 
power,  than  of  our  fight,  hearing,  or  any  of 
our  corporeal  fenfcs. 

How  thefe  two  contradictory  propofidons 
can  be  reconciled,  is  above  the  reach  of  our 
comprehenfions,  and  is  but  another  mark, 
added  to  many,  of  their  weakneis  and  im* 
perfcaion.  We  have  no  feculties  which 
are  able  to  folve  this  difficulty^  and  there- 
fore ought  to  leave  it  to  that  omnifcient 
Being  who  framed,  and  .is  alone  acquainted 
with  the  compofidon  of  the  human  mind. 
Each  of  thefe  opinions  has  been  fup« 
ported  by  different  fcfts  of  philofophers^ 
with  equal  warmth ;  but  it  is  remarkable, 
^t  the  Chriftian  is  the  only  religious  or 

moral 
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moral  inftitution  which  ever  ventured  to 
aflcrt  the  truth  of  them  both  j  which,  as 
they  are  both  undoubtedly  true,  feems  no 
inconfiderable  proof  of  the  fupematural 
inforniadon  and  authority  of  that  dipenia- 
tion. 


JOHtf 
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it,  would  produce  die  moft  important  ef- 
fedb  on  their  prefent  difpofitions  and  fu- 
ture happinefs.  Our  firft  reformers,  though 
they  rejected  tranfubftantiation,  yet  retted 
the  higheft  veneration  for  this  iacramentj 
the  fanftity  of  the  elements,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  efFefts  on  the  commxinr- 
cants ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they 
undcrftood  the  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures  better, 
and  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  more  cor- 
redly,  than  our  prefent  reformers  of  rcfiM*- 
mation.  Thefe  fet  up  reafon  as  the  mea- 
furc  of  truth,  and  then  pare  away  the  fcrip- 
tures to  make  them  fit  it:  thofe  fearched 
them  with  diligence  and  candour,  to  find 
out  their  true  and  genuine  fignifications; 
without  any  regard  to  the  decifions  of  hu- 
man reafon ;  from  hence  they  formed  their 
opinions  and  doftrines,  and  from  them  their 
creeds  and  articles ;  and  on  this  principle  wc 
ought  to  fubfcribe  them  —  by  which  we  do 
not  aflcrt  their  truth,  but  their  conformity 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures,  which  they 
were   intended  to   explain:   the  truth  and 

authority 
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authority  of  thofe  writings  is  another  qud^ 
don. 

Several  of  our  modern  divines  reprefent 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  as  a 
mere  commemoration  of  his  fufferings  and 
death  i  by  which  they  entirely  deftroy  the 
end  and  intent  of  it :  for,  although  this  is  a 
poGrive  inftiturion,  it  is  of  a  moral  nature, 
becaufe  it  is  defigned  to  drive  the  wicked 
into  repentance  and  amendment;  and  for 
this  purpofe  it  is  moft  admirably  contrived, 
becaufe>  if  they  have  not  totally  rejeftcd  the 
Chriftian  (cheme,  it  lays  them  under  infu- 
pcrable  difficulties,  as  it  obliges  them  either 
to  augment  their  guilt,  by  the  negleft  of  a 
pofitive  command,  or,  by  obeying  it  with- 
out  repentance  and  reformation,  to  ratify 
their  own  condemnation.     But  if  thefe  very 
extraordinary  words  of  Chrift  have  no  mean- 
ing, or  mean  nothing  more  than  a  bare 
commemoration— if  confecration  confers  no 
fandity  on  the  bread  and  wine— if  thofe  who 
receive  them  worthily  receive  no  benefit, 
nor  thofe  who  receive  them  unworthily  in- 
Vol.  IV.  Q^  era, 
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cur  no  danger  *—  the  inftitotion  is  vain  and 
uielefs,  and  has  no  more  concern  with  our  re- 
ligion or  morals  than  the  conunemoradoo  of 
gunpowder  treafon^  or  of  any  oiher  event  re- 
corded in  the  hiflory  of  former  times.  —  Al- 
though^ therefore^  we  cannot   believe^  in 
contradi£tion  to  our  fenfes^  that  by  theie  cm- 
phatical  words  of  Chrift  the  material  iiib- 
ftance  of  the  elements  is    changed^    yet^ 
furely,  we  may  believe,  without  the  impu- 
tation of  credulity,   that   they  have  fome 
meaning  -,  and  that,  by  them,  powers,  pro- 
perty, and  eflPeds  may  be  annexed  to  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  facrament,  which  may 
greatly  contribute  to  our  obtaining  ptrdon 
for  our  paft  offences,  prevent  us  from  fidlii^ 
into  future  tran^refllons^  and  elientially  aflift 
us  in  our  progrds  to  everlafting  life. 


JOHV 
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Never  tnanj^ake  like  this  man. 

I  HAVE  always  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  moft  convincing  proof  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  may  be 
drawn  from  the  originality  of  its  doftrines, 
precepts,  and  the  charafter  of  its  author. 
This  religion  teaches  us>  that  mankind  come 
into  the  world  in  a  ftate  of  depravity,  guilt, 
and  condemnation,  from  which  they  cannot 
be  redeemed,  but  by  the  merits  and  medi- 
ation of  Jefus  Chrift,  together  with  their 
own  fincere  repentance,  reformation,  and 
faith  in  him ;  and  that,  on  diefe  terms,  God 
will  accept  his  fufferings  and  death,  as  an 
atonement  for  their  fins;  but  that  thefe 
terms  they  are  unable  to  comply  with,  with- 
out the  fuperintendency  of  his  grace  and 
afllftance,  although  they  are  endued  with 
0^2  pcrfcft 


pcrfcft  free-will,  and  are  accountable  for  the 
life  of  iu — All  thefe  doftrines  are  fo  endrcly 
new,  that  they  had  never  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  one  before,  and  never  any  nian, 
but  this  man,  had  thought  or  (pake  any 
thing  like  them.  Impofture  always  puts  on 
the  garb  of  truth,  and  refembles  her  as  near 
as  fbe  can;  but  in  all  thefe  propofidons 
there  appears  not  even  a  pretence  to  proba- 
bility, and  therefore,  as  they  cannot  be  in- 
vention, we  may  reafonably  conclude  that 
they  muft  be  true. 

The  moral  precepts  of  this  inftitudon 
are,  indeed,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  all  others; 
but  in  this  re^ft  they  alfo  are  endrely  new, 
that  diey  are  carried  to  a  higher  degree  <^ 
purity  and  perfeAion,  than  was  ever  thought 
of  by  the  l^flators  and  philofbphers  of 
preceding  ages.  They  had  ibme  dtftant 
profpe&  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  but  they  iaw  it  through  a  glaft 
darkly,  obfcured  by  clouds  of  doubt  and 
uncenaiQty ;  but  this  man  Ipake  of  it  with 

certainty 
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certainty  and  authority,  removed  all  the  in- 
tervening clouds,  and  fhewed  it  in  the  cleareft 
day-light. 

The  charafter  of  the  great  author  of  this 
diipenfation,  is  not  lefs  new  than  the  reli- 
gion itfelf ;  there  is  no  inftance^  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  mankind,  of  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
•who  propofed  by  it  no  benefit  to  himfelG 
as  well  as  to  the  world,  who  intended  not 
CO  acquire  wealth,  power,  and  dominion 
over  his  followers ;  nor  an  inftitution  in  the 
conftrufbion  of  which  this  intention  is  noc 
evidently  vifible.  But  Chrifl:  difavows  all 
pretences  to  fuchacquifitions,  chofe  nothing 
for  himfelf,  and  promiled  nothing  to  his 
difciples  but  poverty,  difgrace,  fufFerings, 
and  death. 

The  progrefs  of  this  religion  was  equally 
new  and  unprecedented  with  ail  the  reft; 
for  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  it  triumphed 
over  all  oppofition,  from  reafon  and  philofo- 
phy,  from  principalities  and  powers,  and 
fpread  itfelf  over  all  the  moft  civilized 
and  learned  countries  then  in  the  world. 
CL3  This 
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This  verified  the  wife  prediftion  of  Gama* 
liel }  who  (aid  to  the  High-prieft,  defirous  of 
perlccuting  the  Apoftles,  *'  Let  them  alone ; 
*'  for  if  this  counfcl  or  work  be  of  men,  it 
"  will  come  to  nought  j  but  if  it  be  of  Godj 
"  ye  cannot  overthrow  it  ♦.'* 


•  Aas  V.  38,  j9. 


John 
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John    VIIL    57,  5^. 

vfJUVp  TTCiv  *A&^oMfJL  ytvio^ou  iyu  Btfju. 

Then /aid  the  Jews  unto  bim^  ^ou  art  not 
yet  fifty  years  old,  and  baft  tbou  Jecn  Abra^ 
bam  ? 

Jefus  /aid  unto  tbem,  Verily y  verily,  I  /ay 
untoyQU,  Be/ore  Abrabam  was,  I  am. 

IN  this  fliort  reply  of  Jefus  to  the  Jcws> 
there  is  fomcthing  exceedbgly  remark- 
able J  of  which  the  commentators  have  taken 
no  notice,  though  it  is  furprifing  that  fo  un- 
common an  expreflion  fliould  have  efcaped 
their  obfervation. 

Had  he  faid/  *«  Before  Abraham  was,  I 
^*  was,"  the  obvious  meaning  would  have 
been  no  more  than  this,  that  he  had  exifted 
from  all  eternity,  and  confequently  before 
the  time  of  Abraham,  though  he  had  not 
0^4  made 
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made  his  appearance  in  this  world  before 
chat  age  which  was  thenprelenti  but  the 
extraordinary  phrafe  here  ufed>  by  applying 
the  prefent  tenfe  to  a  paft  event,  muft  im- 
ply a  great  deal  more^  and  refer  to  the  mode 
of  that  eternal  exiftence.  It  feems,  indeed, 
to  amount  to  a  plain  declaration,  that  eter- 
nal exiftence  is  permanent  and  unfuccef- 
(ive  i  not  compofed  of  days,  and  mondis,  and 
years,  like  ours  in  the  prefent  lif<^  but  one 
fixed  unchangeable  point,  bearing  no  re- 
lation to  time  at  all ;  which  we  have  no  fa- 
culty to  comprehend,  nor  language  to  ex* 
prefs. 

If  this  is  the  true  nature  of  eternity,  of 
which  I  have  no  doubt,  this  extraordinary 
declaration  is  no  inconfiderable  proof  of  the 
fupernatural  information  of  this  extraordi- 
nary teacher ;  becaufe,  in  the  ages  and  fitu- 
ation  in  which  he  lived,  he  never  could  have 
acquired  fuch  an  idea  by  any  human  mcans« 


JOHl? 
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John   XVIII.    40. 

^(£Zotq  Xijgijg, 

Then  cried  tbey  all  again,  faying^  Not  this 
man  J  but  Bar  abbas.  Now  Bar  abbas  was  d 
robber. 

IT  has  frequently  been  well  obferved,  that 
the  Supreme  diipofer  of  all  things  never 
interpofes  a  fupernatural  power,  whenever 
his  defigns  can  be  accompliftied  by  ordinary 
means  ;  that  is,  by  the  pafllons  and  actions 
of  free  beings  5  the  efFedts  of.  which  arc  as 
certain  and  uniform,  as  thofe  of  matter  and 
motion ;  and  which,  though  to  us  not  fb 
vifible,  are  as  accurately  known  by  him,  who 
is  perfeftly  acquainted  with  their  frames  and 
difpofitions,  from  whence  their  aftion^  muft 
inevitably  be  derived. 

This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the 
Evangelical  hiftory  of  the  Ufc  and  deadi 
5  of 
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of  Jcfus  Chrift;  in  which  we  fee  that,  in  or- 
der to  afcertain  his  divine  miffion,  and  give 
a  fandity  to  the  religion  which  he  taught, 
miraculous  works  were  every  day  performed, 
becaufe  this  could  not  have  been  cfieded 
without  them  j  but  the  whole  progrels  of 
his  perfecutions,  fufFerings,  and  death,  were 
left  to  the  ordinary  operadons  of  the  male* 
volence,  wickednefs,  and'ignorance  of  man^ 
kmd,  the  ufual  inftruments  which  Provi« 
dence  employed  to  bring  about  the  moft 
iniportant  events :  and  by  thefe  we  find  that 
tbis^  the  moft  important  of  all  others,  was 
cffcded,  without  the  alliftance  of  any  fu- 
pematural  power  j  for  no  fooner  did  Jefus 
enter  upon  his  benevolent  office  of  inftruft- 
ing  and  reforming  mankind,  than  he  was 
jmifunderftood  by  fome,  and  npifreprefemed 
by  others;  he  was  reviled,  infulted,  and 
perfecuted,  his  dodrines  were  called  blaf- 
phemv,  and  his  miracles  imputed  to  the 
devil.    In  a  little  time  the  Jewifli  prieft- 
hood  (apprchenfive  from  his  preaching  of 
llanger  to  their  church)  and  the  civil  ma- 
il ^  giftrates 
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giftratci  (fearful  of  infurrcftion  in  the  ftatc) 
united  to  deftroy  him.  Falfe  witnefles  wcro 
fuborned  to  accule  him,  and  one  of  his  own 
difciples  was  corrupted  to  betray  him.  He 
was  then  brought  before  the  judgmcnt-icat 
of  a  Roman  governor,  who,  though  he  de- 
clared that  he  found  no  &ult  in  him,  yec 
(fearing  to  offend  the  moft  powerful  part 
of  the  nation  over  which  he  prefided,  and 
ftill  more  overawed  by  die  name  of  Casfar) 
preferred  his  own  intcreft  to  the  protedtion 
of  friendlefs  innocence,  and  condemned  him 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  But  it  be- 
ing cuftomary,  at  this  rime  of  the  paflbver, 
to  releafe  one  malefadtor  at  the  requifirion  of 
the  people,  and  there  being  now  one  under 
fentence  of  condemnation,  called  Barabbas, 
this  timid  judgfe  propofed  an  option  to  the 
populace,  which  of  them  he  (hould  releafe^ 
hoping  that  they  would  do  that  juftice 
which  he  himfelf  had  not  courage  to  per-* 
form.  But  here  a  meek  and  virtuous  cha« 
rader  had  no  chance,  in  a  compedtion  for 
popularity  with  one  who,  though  a  robberi 

had 
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had  been  the  ringleader  of  an  infurreftion ; 
and  dierefore  they  all  cried  out,  again  and 
again,  *^  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbos."  All 
this  was  but  the  ordinary  proce^  of  hu- 
man wickednefs,  ignorance,  a^  malevo- 
lence i  ^j^kI  no  miraculous  interference  ap- 
pears in  i^ny  part  of  this  tranfa£tion,  be- 
caufe  none  was  wanted.  For,  certsdnly, 
no  miracle  is  requifite  to  produce  oppofers 
of  truth,  enemies  to  reformation,  perfccu- 
Wrs  of  inno<ience,  and  magiflracy  tenacious 
of  their,  authority  ;  a  pricfthood  jealous  of 
their  power,  a  fervant  bribed  to  betray 
bis  Anafter,  falfe  i^mefles,  a  felf-interefted 
judge,  and  a  profligate  and  mifled  pc^- 
lace.  Thefe  are  the  growth  of  every  age  and 
country  in  the  world,  and  were  fully  fufficient 
to  accomplifli  this  important  *and  aftonifhing 
event ;  and  will  ever  remain  a  remarkable 
inftance,  that  the  word  a£tions  of  the  word 
of  men  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of^  by  the 
power  and  wifdom  of  God,  to  carry  into 
execution  his  moft  beneficent  and  lalutaiy 
defigns. 

JOH  II 
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John    XX,    29. 
Aiyii  avru  0    Iifcnsg*   'On  eca^ocxag  fiif 

xou  wt^tvcccvTig. 

Jefus  faith  unto  bim^  l^omasy  heeaufe  tbm 
baftjeen  mty  tbou  baft  helieved:  bleffed  are  tbe^ 
that  bave  notjeen^  and  yet  have  helieved. 

WHAT  !  fays  the  fclf-fufficient  rca- 
ibner,  arc  thofc  the  moft  bleflcd 
who  befieve  without  proof?  And  is  die  me- 
rit of  faith  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  evi- 
dence for  it  is  lefs  ?  —  To  fuch  querifts  I 
Ihall  only  anfwer.  That  they  underftand  not 
the  nature  of  fsuth,  nor  in  what  the  merit  of 
it  confifts.  In  the  mere  affent  to  a  propo- 
fition,  there  is  no  merit;  becaufc,  if  the 
proof  is  obfcure,  it  is  weaknefs ;  if  clear,  ic 
is  compuUion.  It  is  not  the  a£l^  but  the 
diffofition,  which  places  faith  fo  high  in 
the  catalogue  of  Chriftian  virtues,  and  ren« 
ders  infidelity  fo  criminal.    One  of  the  chief 

chara&eriltics 
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Charaftcriftics   of  Chriftian  charity  is,  that 
it  bclicvcth  all  things,;  becaufe   this  rca- 
dinefs   to   believe  muft  pfx)cccd  from  an 
humble,  fubmiffive,  and  teachable  temper. 
Whereas  incredulity,  when  the  evidence  is 
fufficient,  generally  arifes  from  men's  vices, 
and  at  beft,  from  a  felf-conceited,  fufpicious, 
and  untraftable  difpolidon,  which  is  utterly 
incompadble  with  the  whole  tenour  of  that 
religion.     This  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe 
of  St.  Thomas,  who  is  here  reproved  for  noc 
believing  the  refurrefbion  of  Chrift,  on  die 
pofidve  and  unanimous  teftimony  of  all  the 
ApofUes  (with  whofe  honefty  and  veracity 
he  was  perfeftly  acquainted,  and  had  no  rea* 
ion  to  queftion)  becaufe  he  had  not  feea 
him  with  his  own  eyes,  and  felt  him  widi 
his  own  hands:  and,  perhaps,  he  was  noc 
indulged  with  fo  inconteftible  proof  as  die 
reft  had  been,  in  order  to  try  and  correA 
this   incredulous  and  fufpicious  diipofidon* 
If  this  was  really  the  &6t,  we  may  fixxn 
thence    reafonably    conclude,    that    many 
things  are  conununicatcd  to  us,  in  the  fcrip«> 

turcs. 
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turcs,  in  a  manner  not  fo  perfeftly  clear  and 
dcmonftrative  as  thejr  might  have  been,  for 
the  fame  caufe,  that  is,  to  try  and  cultivate 
in  us  a  difpofition  fo  neceilary  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  a  Chriilian. 


ROMAKS 
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Romans  VIII.   29. 

*Ori  i^  zr^oiyyuy  xeu  'sr^ocapiO'i  avfifiespH^  rye 
ilxovog  n  via  xurvm 

For  whom  he  did  foreknow^  he  aljo  did  pte^ 
deftinate. 

MUCH  unneceflaiy  labour  has  been 
employed,  by  many  learned  divines 
and  metaphyficians,  to  reconcile  the  f<xe- 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  free-will  of 
man ;  which  never  can  be  at  variance,  be- 
caufe  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  The  Apoftle  here  fays,  "  Whom  he 
•*  did  foreknow,  he  alfo  did  predeftinate  /* 
that  is,  Thofe  whom  he  foreknew  would  be 
wicked,  he  foreknows  will  be  punifhed ;  and 
thofc  whom  he  forefees  will  be  righteous,  he 
ibrefees  alfo  will  be  rewarded :  but  they  arc 
not  wicked  and  punifhed,  or  righteous  and 
rewarded>  becaufe  he  foreknows  it  i  but  he 
foreknows  it  becaufe  they  are  fb.  It  is 
impofilblc  but  that  an  omnifcienc  Being, 
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^  in  whom  wc  live,  and  move,  and  have 
"  our  being  /'  muft  forefce  all  our  thoughts 
and  adions,  and  the  confequences  which 
attend  them,  and  therefore  muft  fore- 
know our  deftination  in  the  pre&rit^  and 
ih  a  future  life  :  but  his  foreknowledge 
is  not  the  caufe  of  it,  nor  in  the  leaft  con- 
trouls  the  freedom  of  our  elections,  in  which 
we  enjoy  as  perfedt  liberty  as  if  they  were 
totally  unknown  j  for  the  mere  knowledge 
of  one  being,  cannot  poflSbly  have  any  in- 
fluence on  the  adlions  of  another.  If  any 
man  is  well  acquainted  with  the  difpofitions 
of  another,  he  may  nearly  guefs  how  he  will 
condudt  himfelf  on  any  occalion;  if  he 
knows  they  are  profligate  and  prodigal^ 
he  may  reafonably  conclude  that  he  will 
deftroy  his  health,  wafle  his  fortune,  and  die 
in  an  hoipital  or  a  gaol  i  this  accordingly 
happens,  but  not  bccaufe  he  had  fo/e(een 
it  i  that  could  not  be  the  caufe  of  this  man's 
mi/behaviour  or  misfortune  ^  which  could 
be  derived  only  from  his  own  folly  and 
extravagance.  What  is  but  conjcfture  in 
Vol.  IV.  R  man. 
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inan>  tn  God  is  certsun  prefcicnce ;  but  die 
cle£tions  of  free  agents  arc  no  more  coii>- 
trouled  by  die  one  dian  die  odier.— -In  dus,. 
I  perceive  nodiing  aUbufe^  difficult,  or  in 
the  leaf]:  inconfiftent  with  die  juftice  of  God, 
or  the  free-will  of  man.  The  caufe  of  ^ 
our  embarraflfments  on  this  fubjed:  I  idee 
to  be  this : — From  die  nature  of  human  con- 
ceptions and  human  language,  we  are  un- 
der the  nectflity  of  applying  ideas  and  ex- 
prellions,  relative  to  time,  to  theexiftenc^ 
the  attributes,  and  actions  of  the  Supreme 
Bebg  i  widi  which  they  have  no  kind  of  re- 
lation $  which  leads  us  into  innumerable  ab- 
ibrdities  in  our  (peculations  on  this  flitted* 
With  God  there  is  no  paft,  prefeni,  and  to 
come:  he  knows  all  things  equally  at  all 
times,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  faid 
to  fiMreknow  or  predeftinate  any  thing.  Thic 
foreknowledge  may  be  to  him  predeftina* 
don;  but  with  regard  to  us,  as  it  affeSs  not 
our  condu A,  it  is  in  a  moral  (ctik  abfohitely 
nothing. 

RoiCitNS 
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Romans    Xlll.  i,    a; 

fiV/y. 

'Xl^-s  0  dyTstcur(ro[jLBy&^  tfi  l^^itriUi  rj  rtf 
©iU  iiotrayfi  civ^Bgjpctv*   ol  Je    wS^c^ipwrfif, 

Let  every  Jotd  be/kljeB  unto  the  higher  fow^ 
ers :  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the 
powers  that  he  are  ordained  of  Go  J. 

IFhofoever^  therefore^  refiftetb  the  fower^ 
refifteth  the  ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that 
refifi  JbaU  receive  to  themf elves  donation. 

THROUGHOUT  the  whote  New 
Tcftamcnt  we  find,  that  both  Chrift 
tod  his  Apoftlcs  were  particularly  careful 
to  aroid  giving  any  inftruftions  concerning 
government^  and  on  all  fubjefts  of  a  poli* 
tical  nature;  an  example  which  the  preach- 
trs  of  his  gofpcl  woldd  do  well  to  imitate 

R  a  m 
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h  all  times.  The  paiTage  here  before  us  is 
almoft  the  only  deviation  from  the  general 
rule^  and  is  a  flrcmg  inilance  of  the  ymfdom 
and  neceflity  of  this  extraordinary  caution; 
for,  although  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  ge- 
neral exhortation  to  obedience^  it  has  at  all 
times  been  perverted  to  Ipeak  the  language, 
and  ferve  the  miquitous  purpofb>  of  con- 
tending parties.  The  advocates  for  adbi- 
trarypower>  and  flatterers  of  princes,  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  fiom  it,  that  all  fo^ 
vereigns  are  vefted,  by  divine  appointment, 
widi  uncontroulable  authority,  accountabfe 
for  the  ufc  of  it  to  God  alone,  from  whom 
they  receive  it;  which  no  fubjeft,  however 
CpprefTed,  can  refifl,  without  refilling  die 
ordinance  of  God,  and  incurring  a  pu- 
nifhment  due  to  fo  prefumptuous  a  crime., 
—On  the  other  fide,  the  friends  of  K- 
berty,  who  are  enemies  to  all  power  in. 
any  hands  but  thek  own,  connect  thefc 
words  with  thofe  in  the  fucceeding  verfe, 
which  declare,  that  "  rulers  are  not  a  terror 
"  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil  i"  and  from 

thence 
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•dicnce  would  perfuadc  us,  that  whenever  a 
government  is  fo  much  perverted  from  its 
original  defign,  as  to  become  a  terror  to 
good  works,  and  not  to  evil  (that  is,  when-^ 
ever  it  is  unjuftly  and  tyrannically  adminifter- 
ed)  it  becomes  then  not  only  our  right,  but 
our  duty,  to  refift  it.  But  in  this,  as  in  mod 
controverfies,  both  fides  are  in  the  wrong; 
for,  if  the  arguments  of  the  former  were 
univerfally  to  prevail,  there  could  be  no 
liberty,  if  of  the  latter,  no  government, 
upon  earth;  but  certainly  Chriftianity  never 
intended  to  make  men  either  flaves  or  re- 
bels. We  have  here  a  wife  and  faluury  in- 
junftion  from  St.  Paul,  to  his  difdples  then 
at  Rome,  to  fubmit  quietly  to  any  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived,  widiout  mak- 
ing any  nice  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  thofe 
who  govern,  or  £i£lious  objedions  to  their 
adminiiiration ;  which  is  not  in  the  leaft 
difpenied  with  by  the  following  words; 
riiat  **  rulers  arc  not  a  terror  to  good 
''  works,  but  to  evil  /'  which  arc  added  as  a 
&rther  argument  to  induce  all  ^ood  men  to 
R  J  fubmit 
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fubmit  to  and  llipport  goveniinenf^  becatifb 
it  is  mftitutcd  for  their  protcaion  5  and  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  the  ApofUe  could  mcaa 
by  them  to  fumifli  the  Chrifbians  with  aa 
excufe  for  difobcdiencc,^  his  whole  inten- 
tion is  clearly  to  enjoin  them  to  fubmit 
peaceably  to  the  Roman  government^  which 
was  then^  in  the  trqeft  fenfe>  a  terror  to  good 
works^  and  not  to  evil ;  and  particularly  to 
their  good  works,  for  which  they  were  daily 
pppreflcd  and  perfccuted.  The  dodrine  of 
St.  Paul  is  plainly  this^  That  every  man 
ought  to  be  fubjed  to  the  powers  that  be 
(that  is,  to  the  eftabliJ(hed  gpvemment  of  die 
country  in  which  he  lives)  for  this  wife  and 
pious  rcafon,  becaufe  all  power  muft  be  de- 
rived from  the  appointment^  or  at  leaft 
from  the  permiilion,  of  God  i  and  this  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  fpr  confcience  fake^ 
(that  is,  not  only  for  fear  of  incurring  die 
dilpleafure  of  that  government,  but  as  a 
duty  required  by  him).  This  alio  is  die 
doftrine  of  Chrift  himfclf,  which  he  enforced, 
both  by  his  precepts  and  example,  on  all 

occafions. 
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cccanons.  When  Pilate  faid  unto  hinr^ 
^  Knoweft  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to 
*'  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  releafe 
*'  thee  ?"  he  anfwered,  "  Thou  couldft  have 
*'  no  power  againft  me,  except  it  waa 
^*  given  thee  fromabovei"  and  therefore  he 
fubmitted. 

There  may  be  cafes  in  wMch  rcfiftance  of 
the  fupreme  power  may  be  juftified  by  ne- 
cefllty,  but  fuch  ought  never  to  be  defined 
rOr  pointed  out  before  their  arrivals  when 
they  come,  they  will  fpeak  for  thcmfelve% 
and  men  wiU  be  ready  enough  to  hear 
them.  Reliftance  may  fometimes  be  prac- 
tifed,  but  ought  never  to  be  preached,  for 
we  (land  in  need  of  no  leflbns  to  teach  us 
.diibbediencei  and  therefore  we  do  not  find, 
throughout  the  whole  New  Teftament,  one 
jdefinition  or  recommendation  of  civil  li- 
berty, nor  one  command  to  fight  or  die  in 
its  defence^  Thefe  may  be  the  glorious  at- 
chievements  of  heroes  and  patriots  i  but  thefe 
^re  not  lifted  under  the  banners  ofChrifta 
jhe  glory,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  his  difci- 
R  4  p^^ 


pks  are>  to  fiifier  and  fubmit.— We  fhovid 
remember  alio,  diat  by  irfiftance,  not  only 
force  and  open  rebellion  is  here  to  be  under- 
ftood^  but  all  fecret  machinations^  and  all 
turbulent  and  Odious  endeavours  to  diftrds 
and  impede  government^  arifing  €rom  mo- 
dves  of  ielf-interell^  ambition,  or  diiappoint* 
menL  Thefeare,  in  hSt,  rebellion,  widi 
this  only  difference,  that  diey  are  more 
treacherous  and  cowardly,  more  likely  to 
iucceed,  and  lels  to  be  puniihed,  and  are 
dierefore  equally  forbid  under  the  denund-i 
9Mn  of  the  fame  tremendous  penalty. 


I  CoRIK^i 
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I  Corinthians  I.   lo. 

nr  KvfOi  ifia^  'l^otf  X^;^^  iVa  ro  « Jro  Xe-* 

yij/f  wuvlig,  Kcu  fifi  ^  Iv  vfiiv  (rxi(^IMclxm 

Now  I^efeecb  youy  hrcthr^iy  hy  the  name  of 
cur  Lordje/us  Cbrift^  that  ye  alljpeak  thejamt 
thing,  and  that  tk^e  ffe  no  diviftons  among^ 
you. 

FROM  thcfc  words  of  St.  Paul,  it  is 
evident,  that  many  different  opinions, 
and  many  controverfies  concerning  them, 
had  found  their  way  into  the  Chriftian 
churches,  at  fo  early  a  period  as  his  life- 
time. Thefe  he  endeavoured  to  fupprefs, 
by  thus  enjoining  them  to  fpeak  the  fame 
things ;  that  is,  to  fettle  fome  uniform  rule 
of  faith  and  mode  of  worlhip,  afccrtained 
by  fomething  like  creeds  or  articles,  to  which 
they  could  all  affent  j  without  which,  no  rule 
of  feith,  or  form  of  worfhip,  could  be  efta- 
t)lifhed,  nor  divifions  amongft  them  be  pre- 
vented^ 
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▼cnted,  deftru£tive  to  every  commonitf 
civil  or  religious.  It  is  true,  indeed^  diat 
at  the  firft  promulgation  of  the  gofpd,  Chrift 
himfelf  impofed  no  fuch  on  his  difciples^ 
who  chiefly  confifted  of  the  moft  ignorant 
and  illiterate  vulgar,  from  whom  nothing 
more  was  required  than  the  bare  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  or 
the  Mefliahy  who  bad  been  long  expe&ed. 
As  this  b  but  a  (ingle  propofition,  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  concerning  it  could  arife 
amongft  thofe  who  believed,  and  therefore 
there  could  be  no  occafion  for  any  tefts  to 
reconcile  them,  Jn  a  little  time  the  great, 
the  wife,  and  the  learned  fages  and  philofo- 
phers  became  profelytes,  and  brought  with 
'  them  a  variety  of  opinioiis  from  their  rc- 
fpedive  fchools  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated ;  which  were  blended  with  the  doc* 
Crines  of  Chrift,  and  very  foon  cocrupted  th^ 
purity  of  his  religion.  It  then  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  fix  fome  ftandard  of  truth,  to 
which  every  Chriftian  might  refort;  and 
when  thefc  dodrincs  were  copimitt^  to  writr 

ing, 


Jng,  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tcftamcn^ 
^om  the  uncertainty  of  all  hunuui  language^ 
and  the  various  interpretations  which  they 
will  admit  oG  this  neceflity  was  greatly  in- 
creafed^  and  is  daily  increafing  by  time> 
which  every  day  introduces  new  errors,  and 
new  difputes  about  them  ;  fo  that  it  feemar 
impoffible,  that,  without  fome  teft,  any  reli- 
gion can  be  eftablifhed  in  any  country ;  and 
without  fome  eftablifhment  no  nadonal  reli- 
gion can  fublifl:  at  all. 

Hence  appears  the  abfurdity  of  thofe 
who  would  reje£):  all  religious  tells,  becaufe 
Chrift  impofed  none  on  his  difciples  when 
there  were  no  errors  to  encounter  nor  con- 
troverfies  to  decide,  and  therefore  none  were 
wanted :  to  rejeft  them  now,  becaufe  they 
were  then  unnecefTary,  is  as  ridiculous  as  to 
explode  the  ufe  of  all  medicines,  becaufe  none 
were  adminiftered  before  any  difeafes  had 
made  their  appearance.  But,  fay  fome,  If 
tefts  are  neceflary,  let  them  be  as  com- 
prehenfive  as  poffible;  a  declaradon  that 
Yfc  believe  the  fcripturcs,  would  be  fiilly  fuf- 

ficient^ 
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fident.  They  oii^»  undoubtedly,  to  be  as 
comprehenfive  as  the  end  of  dieir  inftituooa 
will  admit ;  which  is,  to  exclude  all  diofe 
from  a  community,  whofe  principles  muft 
induce  them  to  betray  and  fubvert  it :  but 
fuch  a  deckradon  would,  by  no  means^  an- 
iwer  chifi  purpc^e,  becaufe  our  dilputes  are 
not  about  the  truth,  but  the  meanii^  of 
thoie  writings ;  and  we  fee  many  who  be- 
lieve, or  pretend  to  believe,  them,  and  yet 
deny  their  afient  to  every  material  do&rine 
which  they  contain,  and  juftify  dieir  diilent 
by  their  own  interpretations  $  a  teft,  there- 
fore, muft  fpecify  and  decide  upon  the  par- 
ticular dodrines  which  are  difputed,  or  it  is 
entirely  ufclefe  and  ineffedhiaL  Such  arc 
the  articles  of  our  church,  interpretations  of 
the  fenie  of  the  feriptures,  and  explanations 
of  the  dodbines  therein  contained ;  as  fuch 
only  we  fubfcribe  them,  not  as  objeds  of  our 
reafbn  or  belief,  any  ferthcr  than  we  believe 
them  to  be  fo.  This,  furcly,  is  very  different 
from  aflferting  their  truth  in  the  firft  in- 
Aance ;  this  dcpeiyls  on  the  veracity  of  the 

bookt. 
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books  which  they  profds  to  explain ;  and 
this  on  many  other  different  confiderations, 
as  the  audienticity  of  thofe  writings,  the  in« 
ipiration,  and  degrees  of  infpiration,  of  their 
authors,  and  the  purity  of  their  preferva- 
tion;  with  all  which,  in  fubfcribing  to  thefe 
articles,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  All  that 
is  incumbent  on  us  is,  to  confipare  them  with' 
the  books  themfelves,  which,  if  we  fairly 
and  candidly  perform,  I  am  perfuaded,  wc 
Ihall  find  them  more  confonant  with  their 
real  and  genuine  fenfe,  and  more  expreflivc 
of  their  true  meaning,  than  modern  theolo- 
^cal  language  and  ideas  will  admit  of.  The 
compilers  never  confidered  whether  they 
are  conformable  to  reafon ;  if  they  exprefled 
the  true  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures,  this  was  all 
they  intended. 


I  Comic- 
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I  Corinthians  L  25^ 
Ot$  to  fica^  Ttf  Geify  <rG((:caTi^a»  ray  m^^ 

The  fooUJbnefs  of  God  is  wifer  than  men. 

TH  E  R  E  is  fomething,  at  firft  fi^t,  id 
this  cxprcflion,  indecent,  if  not  im- 
pious; but  it  means  no  more  than  diisi 
that  the  doftrincs  of  Chriftianity,  revealed 
by  God,  though  they  were  '*  to  the  Jews  a 
"  ftumbling.block,and  to  the  Greeks  foolifii- 
**  nefs,''  are  wifcr  (that  is,  better  fitted  to  in- 
ftru6k  mankind  in  the  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion and  found  morality)  than  all  the  theo- 
logical lefTons  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  one^ 
or  the  Philofophers  of  the  other.  St.  Paul, 
who  fays  this,  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a  maft^r 
of  reafon  as  any  man  of  his  own  or  of  all 
fuccecding  ages  j  but  he  never  employed  it 
on  fubjefts  to  which  it  cannot  properly  bf 
applied  :  he  never  endeavours  by  it  to  ex- 
plain the  myfteries  of  die  Chriiliao  religion, 
t  or 
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«r  to  T^tQ:  them  becaufe  he  is  not  able ;  ht 
believed  them  himfel^  and  taught  them  ta 
others,  juft  as  they  had  been  delivered  by 
his  Lord  and  mafter^  without  attempting  ta 
reconcile  them  to  his  own  reafbn,  or  that  of 
his  difciples. 

Chrift  frequently  declared^  that  all  man<* 
kind  come  mto  diis  world  in  a  ftatc  of  de- 
pravity,  guilt,  and  condemnation ;  that  he 
was  the  Mefliah,  or  the  Son  of  God,  who 
came  to  inftrud  and  reform  them>  and  to 
lay  down  his  life  as  a  propitiation  for  their 
tranfgreffions ;  and  that  his  heavenly  Far- 
ther, on  their  fincere  repentance,  would 
accept  hk  fufferings  and  death  as  an  atone- 
ment for  their  fins:  that  they  were  fi-ee 
agents,  and  as  fuch  accountable  for  their 
conduft;  and  yet  conftantly  afferts,  that 
they  can  do  nothing  of  themfelves,  but 
that  all  their  dioughts  and  a£tions  muft 
proceed  from  the  influence  of  God,  "  in 
•*  whom  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
**  being."  Thefe  doftrines  appeared  to  the 
karned  philofophers   of  Rome  and  Athens 
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CO  be  fi)olifhne(s  (that  is,  abfurdidesb  ctm« 
tradidory  to  every  principle  of  human  rea^ 
Ton)  and  To  they  mufl:  have  done  to  St* 
Paul>  had  he  brought  them  before  the  fame 
tribunal  $  but  he  never  preflimed  to  let  up 
human  reafon  as  a  judge  of  divine  dilpenla- 
tions*  He  pretended  not  to  controvert  die 
truth  of  thefe  do£bines>  by  arguingi  that  it 
was  never  pofTible  that  a  wi(c>  benevolent, 
and  jull  Creator  fhoiild  call  into  being  crea- 
tures in  a  ilate  of  depravity>  guilt>  and  con- 
demnation, and  punilh  them  for  what  they 
could  not  prevent ;  nor  that,  if  they  could 
be  criminal,  he  fhould  accept  the  fufFerings 
of  the  innocent  as  a  fatisfaftion  for  the 
crimes  of  the  guilty :  nor  did  he  alledge, 
that  Omnipotence  icfelf  could  not  create 
beings  at  the  fame  time  free  agents,  yet  un- 
der perpetual  influence  and  diref^ion :  all 
thefe  doubts  and  difliculnes  he  left  to  the 
difcuflion  of  the  reafoning  divines  and  phi- 
lofophers  of  later  ages  ;  for  hiinfcl^  he  was 
iatisfied  of  the  truth  of  thefe  doftrines,  by 
tUc  authority  from  whence  they  were  de- 
rived r 
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rived  i  and  as  fuch,  has  tranfmitted  them  to 
us,  in  words  as  clear  and  explicit  as  tlic 
power  of  language  can  furnifh.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  explain  thefe  myfteries,  nor 
enters  into  any  metaphyfical  fpeculations  on 
the  abftraft  nature  of  guilt  and  punifhment, 
of  fufFerings  or  atonement,  of  free  will,  pre- 
deftination,  and  divine  influence.  He  afferts 
the  fads  only  as  he  received  them ;  which  is 
all  of  which,  in  our  prefent  ftate,  we  can  be 
informed. 


Vol.  IV. 


I  C0R1K« 
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I  Corinthians  VII.  27. 

AeXvcrcu  utto  yvvouKog ;  fi^i  ^rf  1  yuvouxam 

Art  thou  loojed  from  a  wife  ?  feek  not  a  wife. 

ST.  Paul,  throughout  this  whole  chap- 
ter, recommends  celibacy  to  Chriftians 
of  both  fcxes,  as  moft  acceptable  to  God, 
and  moft  confiftent  with  the  purity  of  their 
religion.  Commentators,  I  know,  in  order 
to  extricate  themfelves  from  fomc  difficul- 
ties, have  reprefented  this  advice  but  as 
local  and  temporal,  occafioned  only  by  the 
diftrefles  and  perfecutions  under  which  the 
Chriftian  churches  at  that  dme  laboured: 
but,  if  we  believe  his  own  words,  we  muft  fee 
'  that  this  was  not  his  only,  nor  yet  his  prin* 
cipal  reafon  for  giving  it ;  but  that  he  meant 
it  generally,  becaufe  he  was  of  opinion  that 
marriage,  in  Chriftians  of  both  fexes,  muld* 
plied  their  attachments,  and  increafed  their 
cares  concerning  worldly  affairs,  and  con* 
fequendy  diverted  their  attention  fix)m  the 
3  folc 
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fole  objcft  of  their  profeflion,  which  is  the 
attainment  of  cverlafting  life.  He  fays, 
*^  I  would  haVe  you  without  carefiilnels.  He 
^  that  is  unmarried  Careth  for  the  things 
**  which  belong  to  the  Lord  i  but  he  that 
**  is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the 
**  world,  how  he  may  plealc  his  wife. — 'The 
"  unmarried  woman  careth  for  the  things  of 
**  the  I-ord,  that  Ihe  may  be  holy  both  in 
*'  body  and  in  fpirit;  but  fhc  that  is  married 
"  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  fhe 
"  may  pleafe  her  hufband/*  For  this  rea- 
fon,  St.  Paul  here  ventures  to  avow  a  doc- 
trine contradiftory  to  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal fentiments  of  the  wifeft  philofophers  and 
legiflators  of  all  times,  deftrufbive  of  do- 
meftic  happinefs  and  national  profperity, 
and  which,  if  univerfally  adopted,  would 
eradicate  the  human  fpecies  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

From  hence,  if  we  believe  that  this  great 
Apoftle  underftood  the  fpirit  of  the  religion 
which  he  taught,  we  cannot  avoid  drawing 
this  conclufion — That  there  may  be  adlions, 

S  2  the 
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the  performance  of  which  may  eflendaily 
contribute  to  raife  individuals  nearer  to 
Chriflian  perfedtion,  and  to  qualify  them 
for  happineis  in  a  future  life^  which  may 
yet  widely  difFer,  both  in  their  principles  and 
their  end,  from  moral  virtues,  and  which, 
if  univerfally  praftifed,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly detrimental  to  mankind  in  their  prc- 
fcnt  ftate. 

Of  thefe  celibacy  is  one,  which,  though 
deftruftive  of  the  happincfs,  and  even  of 
the  exiftence  of  mankind,  may  yet  give 
leifure  to  fome  few  individuals  to  carry  their 
piety,  devotion,  virtue,  and  refignadon^  to  a 
more  exalted  height  than  can  be  arrived  at, 
under  the  many  cares,  connexions,  and  cm- 
barrafTments  incident  to  the  married  ftate. 
In  like  manner,  to  fell  all  that  a  man  hath, 
and  give  it  to  the  poor,  is  an  aft  which,  if 
generally  praftifed,  muft  put  an  end  to  all 
trade,  manufactures,  and  induftry,  and  intro- 
duce univerfal  idlenefs  and  want;  yet,  the 
performance  of  it  muft  proceed  fix)m  fa  ex- 
traordinary a  degree  of  faith,  obedience^  and 

felf-dcnialf 
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felf-dcnial/that  it  may  dcferve,  and  receive,  an 
extraordinary  reward.  Precepts  of  this  fort,  I 
apprehend,  are  not  enjoined,  but  only  occa- 
fionly  flung  out,  to  teach  us  the  nature  of 
Chriftian  perfeftion ;  which  is  fo  adverfe  to 
the  world,  and  all  its  ceconomy,  purfuits, 
and  occupations,  that  we  are  neither  required 
or  expefted  to  attain  it  in  our  prefent  ftatc, 
but  ought  to  make  as  near  approaches  to  It 
as  our  natural  depravity  and  imperfcftion 
will  permit. 

From  hence  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that, 
•  if  monaflic  inftitutions  were  really  what 
theyj)retcnd  to  be,  voluntary  retreats  from 
all  worldly  cares,  occupations,  and  con- 
nexions, wholly  appropriated  to  religious 
contemplation,  piety,  and  devotion,  they 
might  confer  very  eflential  benefits  on  the 
very  few  individuals  who  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving them,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
bufinefs  or  population  of  the  world  But 
the  great  objedion  to  them -is  this— that  they 
are  not  made  for  man,  nor  man  for  them. 
The  generality  of  mankind  arc  formed  for 
S  3  adbiont 
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a£lion,  and  not  for  contemplation^  and  come 
into  the  world  to  do  its  bulineiss  ^thout 
perceiving  the  folly  and  inlignificance  of 
what  they  are  employed  in.  If  multitudes, 
-therefore,  are  confined  in  thefe  gloomy  man- 
fions,  in  contradiftion  to  their  inclinations 
and  difpofirions,  they  mull  foon  become,  like 
other  prifbns,  fcminaries  of  ignorance,  Ian- 
nefs,  profligacy,  and  vice. 


I   CORIK' 
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I  Corinthians  XIII.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

*H     aya-TTiy    fjcoacpoQvfJLH^    j^^bvbtoci'     if 
ayaTHf  »  ^ijXor   17  aya^i;  »  wB^TTBosvBTott,  » 

^ozvvejui,  i  Xoyi^^BTcct  to  kockov, 

i  %a*^g;  Itt/  rp  cc^iKtu,  (jvfxo^i^Bi  cb  rt 
uXtiQbw. 

woufTM  g'B'yBt,  TsrocvToc  isng'BVBi,  TsrocvTa  eX- 

Charity  fufferetb  longy  and  is  kind ;  charity 
envieth  not  -,  charity  vaunt eth  not  itjelf^  is  not 
puffed  upy 

Doth  not  behave  itjelf  unfeemlyj  Jeeketh  not 
her  owny  is  not  eafily  provokedy  thinketh  no 
evil ; 

Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity y  but  rejoicetb  in  the 
truth  J 

Bear  eth  all  things  y  believeth  all  things  y  hopeth 
all  things y  enduretb  all  things. 


I 


N   this   inimitable  portrait  of  Charity, 

drawn  by  the  mafterly  hand  of  St.  Paul, 

S  4  wc 
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wc  find  every  virtue  which  conftitutes  the 
charader  of  a  Chriilian,  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  in  which 
it  is  remarkable^  that  there  is  not  one^ 
which  is  not  peculiarly  calculated  to  qua- 
lify men  to  become  members,  and  to  enjoy 
and  contribute  to  the  felicity,  of  that  holy 
and  happy  fociety.  , 

"  Charity  fuffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;**  that 
is,  is  patient,  meek,  and  benevolent,  qua- 
lities the  moft  effential  to  focial  happinefs. 
**  Charity  envieth  not ;"  for,  as  the  envious 
are  miferable,  in  proportion  to  the  happi- 
nefs diey  fee  others  enjoy,  they  would  be 
more  miferable  in  heaven  than  they  are 
upon  earth.  "  Charity  vaunteth  not  itfcl^ 
"  is  not  puffed  up;"  becaufe  nothing  lb 
much  difturbs  the  peace  of  fociety,  as  pride, 
infolence,  and  ambition.  "  Doth  not  bc- 
"  have  itfelf  unfeemly ;"  that  is,  is  not  in 
converfation  ill-bred,  fclf-fufficient,  dilpu- 
tanous,  and  overbearing ;  offences,  perhaps, 
more  adverfe  to  focial  happinefs,  than  many 
crimes  of  a  more  enormous  kind.  '*  Seckcth 
'*  not  her  own>  is  not  cafily  provoked/'  that 

is. 
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is,  rather  chufcs  to  give  up  fome  part  of  her 
property,  to  which  (he  has  an  undoubted 
right,  than  be  the  caufe  of  contefts,  animo- 
(ities,  and  litigations,  and  is  not  eafily  pro- 
voked to  enter  into  them,  either  by  interefts 
or  refentment.  "  Thinketh  no  evil  j"  that 
is,  fufpefts  no  evil  intentions  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  as  fhe  feels  none  in  her  own, 
•'  Rcjoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
*'  the  truth;"  that  is,  takes  no  pleafure  in  any 
kind  of  wickedneffci,  nor  fees  it  with  approba- 
tion in  others ;  but  is  happy  in  the  pradice  of 
every  virtue  which  is  prefcribed  by  reafon  and 
truth,  and  rcjoiceth  to  fee  others  follow  her 
example.  "  Beareth  all  things,*'  all  injuries 
and  infults,  without  anger,  or  a  wilh  for  re- 
venge or  retaliation.  "  Believeth  all  things," 
becaufc  meek,  docile,  diffident  of  her  own 
judgment,  and  unfufpicious  of  fraud  and 
impofition.  "  Hopcth  all  things,"  however 
unfavourable  are  their  prefpnt  appearances, 
will  turn  out  for  the  beft;  and  therefore 
"  endurech  all  things,"  pain,  ficknefi>,  pover- 
ty, and  misfortunes,  with  patience,  and  per- 
fcft  rcfignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

\Vc 
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Wc  have  here  a  compleat  catalogue  of 
all  thofc  virtues  and  difpofitions,  which  arc 
ncceflary  to  qualify  a  Chriftian  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  in  any  one  of  which,  if 
he  is  deficient,  he  muft  infaUibly  be  ex- 
cluded, however  eminent  his  merits  may  be 
of  another  kind  j  of  this  the  fame  Apoftlc  af- 
furcs  us,  who  fays, "  Though  I  fpeak  with  the 
**  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  have  not 
**  charity,  I  am  become  as  founding  brafs,  or 
**  a  dnkling  cymbal  j  and  though  I  have  the 
*'  gift  of  prophecy,  and  underftand  all  myf- 
**  teries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I 
«*  have  all  faith,  fo  that  I  could  remove 
**  mountains^  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
*^  nothing.  And  though  I  beftow  all  my 
*'  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I 
**  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
"  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing  j"  that 
is,  in  regard  to  my  attainment  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  bccaufe  there  neither  elo- 
quence, nor  prophecy,  nor  theological  know- 
ledge, nor  faith,  nor  martyrdom,  nor  bounty 
to  the  poor^  are  wanted  s  but  only  fuch  a 

meekj 
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meek,  humble,  patient,  peaceable,  forgiving 
and  benevolent  temper  and  behaviour,  as  is 
here  fpecificd  under  the  denomination  of 
charity,  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  com- 
municate and  participate  happinels,  either  in 
the  prefent  or  a  future  ftate* 


1  CORIN* 
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I  Corinthians  XIII.  1 1. 

'Ore  rjfjLT^v  viyTr;^,   tag  Vfj7n&^  eXx^vS^,  ug 

When  I  was  a  child j  I  Jpake  as  a  childy  I 
imdirftood  as  a  childy  I  thought  as  a  child ; 
but  when  I  became  a  mariy  I  put  away  childijb 
things. 

IF  we  trace  a  man  through  the  different 
periods  of  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  he  appears  in  fuch  a  variety  of  fhapes, 
that  we  can  fcarcely  believe  him  to  be  the 
fame  creature.  At  firft  he  is  an  helplels  in- 
fant in  his  nurfe's  arms,  without  fpeech,  un- 
dcrftanding,  or  thought ;  then  he  is  a  child^ 
fpeaking  as  a  child,  undciilanding  as  a  child, 
thinking  as  a  child.  He  is  next  a  rude, 
unformed,  impetuous  fchool-boy  j  and  then 
transformed  into  a  youth,  graceful,  amiable, 
and  amorous.  At  length,  arrived  at  com- 
4      ,  pleat 
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pleat  manhood,  he  puts  away  childifii 
things,  and  becomes  a  philofopher,  a  war- 
rior, or  a  ftatefman.  We  then  find  him. 
meafuring  out  the  heavens,  inveftigating 
other  worlds,  or  bufied  in  the  occupations 
of  this.  We  fee  him  commanding  fleets  or 
armies,  or  haranguing  at  the  bar,  in  the 
pulpit,  or  the  fcnate ;  and  at  laft  return- 
ing back  to  his  primitive  flate  of  child- 
hood and  imbecility.  Yet,  under  all  thefe 
charafters,  he  is  but  the  fame  fingle  indi- 
vidual. 

In  what  this  identity  confifls,  or  where 
it  refides,  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  af- 
certain.  It  cannot  be  in  the  body,  becaufc 
every  naturalift  knows  that  the  component 
parts  of  the  body  are  in  perpetual  motion, 
are  continually  difcharged  by  various  eva- 
cuations, and  replaced  by  the  particles  of 
our  daily  food;  fo  that,  in  the  courfc  of 
a  few  years,  not  a  fingle  atom  of  our  ori- 
ginal frame  can  poflibly  remain.  If  a 
man  lofcs  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  even  both 

legs 
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legs  and  arins>  he  is  not  lefs  the  fame 
perfbn;  and  therefore  we  have  realbn  to 
conclude^  that  his  identity  would  not  be 
affefted  by  the  lofs  of  his  whole  body ;  and 
therefore  in  that  it  cannot  refide. 

It  cannot  be  in  the  mind,  becaufe  the 
changes  of  the  mind  are  as  great  and 
as  frequent  as  thofe  of  the  body,  through- 
out the  difFerent  ftages  of  human  life  j 
the  ideas  of  a  man  and  thofe  of  a  child 
are  as  unlike  as  his  features  and  his  fta- 
turej  at  different  ages  we  put  away  all 
our  former  modes  of  thinking  and  afting, 
and  adopt  new  opinions,  purfuits,  incli- 
nations, and  attachments.  Many  difeafes 
deftroy  all  our  mental  faculties,  derange 
our  reafon,  extinguilh  our  confcioufncfs, 
and  obliterate  our  memories  j  and  yet  our 
identity  remains  unimpaired.  If,  there^ 
fore,  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
body  or  the  mind,  there  muft  be  fome 
permanent  principle  in  the  human  com- 
pofition,   in  which  it  docs  refide,    totally 

unaffcftcd 
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unaflpcfted  by  the  continual  alterations  of 
them  both  ;-^and  this^  I  think,  is  a  new  and 
unanfwerable  proof  of  the  exigence  and  du- 
ration of  the  fouK 
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I  Corinthians  XIII.   12. 
BXcTTOftfy  yoco  dpri  dl  go"07r7p»  ey  odyiyfjLxn. 

For  now  we  Jee  through  a  glafsy  darkly. 

SO  darkly,  indeed,  do  we  fee  the  things 
of  a  future  life,  and  fo  crroneoufly  thofe 
of  the  prcfent,   that   we  form    very    falfc 
eftimates  of  them  both  \  and  adt  ftill  more 
abfurdly  than  we  judge.     There   are,  who 
not  convinced  that  there  will  be  a  future 
ftate  of  retribution   after  death,   and  none 
who  know  not  that  the  death  of  every  man 
may  be  inftantaneous,  and  cannot  be  far  o£F; 
and  yet  they  take  no  care  to  prepare  them- 
felves  for  the  former,  and  think  fo  litde  of 
the  latter,  that,  on  any  unexpefted  event,  it 
is  become  proverbial  to  fay,  I  thought  of  it 
no  more  than  of  my  dying  day.     We  fear 
nothing   fo  much  as  death  ;  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  which  we  think    of  fo  little.     We 
are   more    tenacious  of  riches  the  Icfs  \^x 
want  them,  and  tcil  away  the  beft  part  of 

our 
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our  days  to  enable  us  to  pafs  a  few  in  a  quiet 
leifure,  which  no  man  could  ever  enjoy  who 
had  ever  been  bufy.  We  infufe  into  our 
children  the  fame  falfe  ideas,  and  thus  tranC- 
mit  abfurdities  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. We  educate  them  all  for  this  life; 
there  is  not  one  fchool  for  the  next, 
"•What  man  is  there  of  you,"  lays  Ciirifl:, 
"  who,  if  his  fon  alk  for  a  fifh,  will  give  him 
*'  a  ferpent  *  ?'*  few,  indeed,  with  regard  to 
this  world,  are  fo  foolifh  or  fo  cruel,  but, 
with  regard  to  another,  it  is  univerfally 
praftifed.  Every  prudent  p^ent  endea- 
vours to  infufc  into  his  fon  the  wifdom  of 
the  ferpent,  rather  than  the  innocence  of 
the  fifh.  He  fpares  no  pains  to  qualify 
them  for  the  highcft  pofts  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  earth,  but  his  ambition  extends  not, 
like  that  of  the  mother  of  Zebedee,  to  gain 
them  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Do 
we  hear  any  father,  however  worthy  and 
refpeftable,  thus  addrefs  his  fon,  in  the  lan- 

*  Matt.  vii.  10. 
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guage  of  a  philofopher  and  a  ChrilHan  ? 
I  Ihall  leave  you,  my  fon,  an  eftate,  fmall 
indeed  in  the  eftimation  of  the  world,  but 
fufficient  to  afford  you,  not  only  the  necef- 
faries  but  the  comforts  of  life,  and  even  to  ad- 
nninifter  them  to  the  wants  of  others:  waftc  it 
not  in  vice  and  extravagance,  nor  yet  labour 
to  increafe  it  by  frauds  and  rapine,  nor  even 
by  honeft  induftry  in  profefllons  which  will 
not  allow  you  leifure,  either  to  enjoy  this 
life  or  prepare  for  another  i  but,  above 
all  other  methods,  feek  not  to  augment  it 
by  a  mercenary  marriage,  which  cannot  fail 
to  lead  you  into  an  iaextricable  labyrinth 
ofwickednefs  and  miferyj  and  remember, 
diat  mutual  fidelity  and  affedtion  will  give 
you  more  happinefs  than  wealth  is  able  to 
beflow. 

The  very  reverfe  of  this  is  the  leflbn  in- 
culcated by  every  prudent  parent,  and  ra- 
tified by  univerfal  approbation.  —  My  fon, 
he  fays,  you  will  inherit  an  ample  fortune  j 
but  let  not  this  tempt  you  to  fit  down  qui- 
etly in  an  indolent  infignificancc  :   there  arc 

a  variety 
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a  variety  of  methods  by  which  you  may 
improve  it,  and  advance  yourfelf  in  the 
world;  by  a  difcreet  marriage,  you  may- 
double  it,  if  you  do  not  foolilhly  facrificc 
your  intereft ;  the  law,  the  church,  and  the 
army  are  all  open  to  your  endeavours,  and 
may  reward  them  with  the  higheft  pofts  of 
honour  and  profit:  the  Eaft  and  the  Weft 
are  ftill  unexhaufted,  and  ready  to  pour 
their  treafurcs  into  the  laps  of  the  brave 
and  enterprizing.  By  fuch  inftru£tions  arc 
the  feeds  of  avarice  and  ambition  fown  in 
the  minds  of  youth,  which  afterwards  in- 
fallibly produce  the  bitter  fruits  of  iniquity 
and  difappointment. 

That  mankind  Ihould  thus  continue, 
through  all  ages  and  generations,  to  think, 
Ipeak,  and  aft  in  contradiftion  to  their 
reafon,  their  principles,  and  their  intereft, 
is  a  wonderfiil  phsenomenon;  which  can 
be  occafioned  folely  by  this  fingle  circum- 
ftance,  that  they  "  fee  through  a  glals, 
"  darkly :"  whenever  they  fee  clearly,  they 
feldom  judge  wrong ;  the  dcfeft  is  not  in 
T  2  their 
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their  rcalbn,  but  in  tKeir  knowledge ;  cvcrjr 
one  would  purfue  his  own  intcreft,  if  he 
knew  what  it  was,  and,  in  fa&,  cvcrjr  one 
does  purfue  it,  but  the  generality  totally 
miilake  it.  No  man  would  choofe  riches 
before  happinefs,  power  before  quiet,  or 
feme  before  fafety,  if  he  knew  the  true  va- 
lue of  each:  no  man  would  prefer  tht 
tranfitory  and  worthlefs  enjoyment  of  this 
world  to  the  permanent  and  fublime  feli- 
city of  a  better,  if  he  had  a  clear  prolpeft 
of  them  both ;  but  we  fee  the  former  through 
a  mift,  which  always  magnifies,  and  the  lat- 
ter appears  to  be  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  that 
we  fcarce  fee  it  at  all  j  and  therefore  it  makes 
litde  impreflTion  on  our  fcnfes,  and  has  as 
litde  influence  on  our  condufb. 

Why  our  all-wife  and  benevolent  Creator 
fliould  have  thought  proper  thus  to  prefent 
all  objefts  to  our  view,  "  through  a  glafs> 
*'  darkly,"  is  one  of  the  many  divine  dif- 
penfations  for  which  we  are  unable  to  ac- 
count; but  this  we  may  know,  that  if  wc 
faw  the  things  of  this  world  clearly,  and  in 

a  true 
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a  true  light,  the  bufmcfs  and  oeconomy  of 
it,  conftituted  as  it  is,  could  not  go  on  j  our 
purfuits  would  all  be  at  an  end,  when  we 
faw  there  was  nothing  worth  purfuing,  our 
hopes  would  vanifh,  our  cxpeftations  be 
extinguilhed,  and  an  univerfal  ftagnatioa 
would  enfue :  and  from  hence  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  that  a  diftinft  profpeft  of 
the  things  of  another  world,  while  we  refidc 
in  this,  would  be  equally  detrimental  to  the 
well-being  of  both. 


Tj 
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I^HILIPPIANS     IV.      8. 

To  XoiTTov,  a!^ik(poif   otroc  tgiv  dXfjGfj,  ctrot 

ccroc  tv(pTifJLotj  bI  Tig  u^en/j  xai  st  rig  bttocsv^, 
rocvToc  Xoyi^icr^e. 

Finalfyy  brethren,  wbat/bever  things  are 
true,  whatjcever  things  are  honeft,  wbatjoever 
things  are  jtifty  wbatjoever  things  are  pure, 
whatjoever  things  are  lovely,  wbatjoever 
things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  vir^ 
tue,  and  if  there  be  any  praife,  think  en  thefe 
things. 

IT  is  not,  I  think,  a  little  furprizing  to 
fee  many  Chriftian  divines,  of  the  firft 
learning  and  abilities,  employing  that  learn- 
ing and  thofe  abilities,  and  much  of  their 
time,  in  framing  laborious  fyftems  of  ethics 
from  the  law  of  nature,  whilft  they  have 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  continu- 
ally lying  open  before  their  eyes.  In  Plato 
and  Ariftotle,  in  Cicero  and  Seneca,  this 
was  a  laudable  and  ulcful  undeitakingi  but, 

in 
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In  a  Chriftian,  it  is  neither  ufcful  or  me- 
ritorious, nor  wifer  than  if  any  one  fhould 
choofe  to  Ihut  his  eyes  in  the  brighteft  day- 
light, only  to  try  if  he  was  able  to  grope 
out  his  way  in  the  dark.  It  is  now  as 
impoflible  for  any  man  to  form  a  reli- 
gious and  moral  inftitution  by  the  mere 
efforts  of  human  reafon,  as  to  fee  by  a 
farthing  candle  in  the  midft  of  a  meridian 
funfliine.  He  muft  unavoidably  adopt  the 
doftrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  and 
then  miftake  them  for  his  own.  If  his  own 
are  true  and  juft,  they  muft  be  exaftly  the 
fame;  and  if  they  differ,  they  are  un- 
worthy of  notice.  If  we  believe  the  doc- 
trine and  precepts  tranfmitted  to  us  in  the 
New  Tcftament  to  be  a  reveladon  from 
God,  we  cannot,  without  prefumprion, 
fearch  out  for  any  other,  nor  even  accept 
the  fame  on  an  inferior  authority.  What- 
ever may  be  their  authority,  their  unrivalled 
excellence  is  indifputable.  The  moral  lef- 
fons  of  Chrift  are  all  Co  concife,  fo  clear,  {o 
pcrfuafivc,  fo  unencumbered  with  definitions 

T  4  iuid 
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and  inquiries,  and  enforced  by  parables  fo  ap- 
pofite  and  inftni&ive,  as  brings  them  nearer 
to  our  hearts,  and  renders  them  not  only 
fuperior  to>  but  unlike  all  which  had  ever 
before  been  publifhed  to  die  world.     In 
omitting  all  unneceflary  difquifitions  on  mo- 
ral and  religious  fubjefts,  the  Apoftles  imi- 
tated the  example  of  their  maften     In  the 
paflage  now  before  us,   St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  brethren  at  Philippi,    enjoins  them 
to  think  on,  that-  is,  not  to  forget  to  prac- 
tife,  *•  whatfoever  things  arc  true,  whatfo- 
**  ever  things  are  honeft,  whatfoever  things 
**  are    juft,  whatfoever  things   are   pure/' 
He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  thofe  to  whom 
he  wrote,   as  well   as  all  mankind,  knew 
what  things  are  true,  honeft,  juft,  and  pure  j 
and  therefore  he  enters  not  into  any  meta- 
phyfical  inquiries  into  the  abftraft  nature  of 
truth,  honefty,  juftice,  and  purity,  which  arc 
always  ufelefs,  and  fometimes  detrimental, 
as  they  never  induce  men  to  be  virtuous^ 
and  fometimes  (erve  to  fumifh  them   with 
excufes  for  vices.    Men  want  not  know* 
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ledge  of  their  duty,  but  inclination  to  per- 
form it.  A  definition  of  virtue  will  never 
make  any  one  lefs  profligate,  nor  an  en- 
quiry concerning  the  origin  of  property 
make  any  one  more  honeftj  no  more 
than  a  diflertation  on  optics  will  make  a 
man  fee,  or  a  receipt  for  diftiUing  brandy 
or  brewing  fl:rong  beer  will  make  him 
fober. 


2  ThES- 
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2  ThESSALONIANS   II.    II. 

Ko^  Cix  Turo  ig-Bfjii^ii  awotg  o  Qto^  Iveoynco 
wXavi^g,  elg  to  larig'sva-ou  au-mg  ru  iJl/eviei. 

And  for  this  cauje  God  Jhall  fend  ibemfhtmg 
delufton^  that  tbey  fbould  believe  a  Ue. 

IN  this,  and  feveral  other  places  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  God  is 
reprcfented  as  leading  men  into  errors  dc- 
ftrudlive  to  their  innocence  and  happinefs, 
fometimes  by  his  own,  and  fometimes  by 
the  influence  of  intermediate  fpirits.  How 
is  this  reconcileable  with  his  jufticc  and 
goodnefs  ?  How  can  any  evil  proceed  from 
infinite  goodnefs,  or  any  delufion  from  the 
fountain  of  all  truth  ?  No  commentator  or 
preacher  on  thefe  texts,  that  I  know  of,  has 
yet  been  able  to  anfwer  thcfc  queftions 
in  a  manner  fatisfaftory  to  reafon  or  com- 
mon  fenfe. 

But  this  difficulty,  like  moft  others  in  our 

interpretations  of  fcripture,  arifcs  from  our 
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own  Ignorance  and  our  infenfibiHty  of  it. 
We  boldly  and  prefumptuoufly  affcrt,  that 
God  cannot  do  one  thing,  and  that  he  will 
not  do  another,  becaufe  fuch  things  feem 
to  us  to  be  inconfiftent  with  thofe  attributes 
which  we  have  thought  proper  to  beftow 
upon  hinn  j  but  we  know  fo  little  of  the  na- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  of  truth  or  fallhood, 
of  God  or  man,  or  of  the  relations  between 
a  Creator  and  his  creatures,  that  we  are  ut- 
terly incapable  to  prefcribe  limits  to  his 
power,  or  rules  to  his  will ;  as  well  might  a 
worm  precepd  to  decide  on  the  councils 
of  princes,  and  the  policies  of  empires,  as 
man  to  pafs  judgment  on  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  the  Almighty.  We  fay,  God  can- 
not be  the  caufc  of  any  evil  -,  but  we  know 
not  what  is  evil)  he  may  be,  and  is,  the 
caufe  of  many  things  which  appear,  and 
really  are,  evils  to  us,  however  they  may 
be  neceflfary  to  the  producftion  of  univer- 
fal  good.  We  fay,  he  cannot  be  the  caufe 
of  any  delufion ;  but  why  not  ?  truth 
is  by  no  means  the  criterion  of  virtue,  as 
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fame  philofophers  would  pcrfuade  us ;  dchi- 
Con,  in  itfclfi  is  neidier  good  or  evil ;  its 
merit  or  criminality  depends  on  the  end 
for  which  it  is  intended  :  it  is  no  crime 
to  deceive  men  for  their  entertainment, 
much  lefs  for  their  benefit  ;*  there  is  no 
immorality  in  writing  a  play,  a  poem,  or 
romance,  becaufe  it  is  fiftion,  but  great 
merit,  if  it  is  calculated  to  promote  virtue, 
or  to  difcourage  vice.  The  whole  of  this 
life  is  a  fucceflion  of  delufions,  kindly  im- 
pofed  upon  us  by  our  Creator,  to  enable 
us  to  fupport  the  fuflerings,  and  carry  on 
the  bufinefs  of  it.  The  fallacy  of  each  wc 
difcover  in  its  turn,  but  never  till  it  has  at- 
tained its  eiki  It  is  all  mere  fcenery,  a 
beautiful  illufion,  in  which  every  objedl, 
being  placed  at  a  proper  dirtance,  and  fcen 
through  a  falk  medium,  appears  as  it 
ought,  but  never  as  it  is.  Wealth,  ho- 
nours,  and  plcafures,  are  exhibited  in  the 
clearcft  lighr,  to  incite  our  induftry;  but 
the  vanity  of  dicir  pofTcflions  is  hid  for  a 
time  under  a  cloud,   that  wc  may  not  fink 
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into  floth  and  inaflivity.  Thus  we  may  be 
faid  to  believe  a  lie,  that  is,  what  is  not 
true ;  unexperienced,  we  believe  that  the 
profperity  of  this  world  will  make  us  com- 
pleatly  happy,  that  the  period  of  life  is  of 
long  duration,  and  that  the  hour  of  death 
is  ever  at  a  great  diftance ;  in  every  one  of 
which  we  find  ourfelves  conftantly  deceived ; 
on  which  beneficent  deception  all  our  en- 
joyments, hopes,  expectations,  and  purfuits 
intirely  depend.  If  God,  therefore,  by. 
means  of  thefe  kind  delufions,  difpenies 
undefcrved  bleflings  on  mankind,  why  may 
he  not  fometimes  inflift  fuch  punifhments 
upon  them,  as  their  offences  may  have  dc- 
ferved,  by  the  fame  means,  cither  by  his 
own  power,  or  the  operations  of  interme- 
diate fpirits?  We  know  that  he  has  given 
us  power  to  deceive  and  enfnare,  as  well  as 
to  deftroy,  inferior  animals ;  a  power  which 
we  daily  exercife  without  fcruple,  without 
arraigning  his  juftice  or  our  own.  Why  then 
may  he  not,  with  equal  jufticc,  grant   the 

fame 
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fame  power  over  us,  to  beings  of  fupcrior 
orders  ? 

We  may  further  add,  that  there  arc 
many  paffages,  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  fimilar  to  this  before  us,  which 
are,  in  faft,  nothing  more  than  modes  of 
cxpreflion  ufually  made  ufe  of  by  the  wri- 
ters of  thofe  books,  who  generally  impute 
every  event  and  aftion,  whether  good  or 
evil,  juft  or  unjuft,  to  God  himfelf,  without 
any  reference  to  fecond  caufes.  Ever)-  dif- 
pofition  of  men's  hearts,  and  every  aft  pro- 
ceeding from  them,  are  afcribed  immedi- 
ately to  God;  by  which  nothing  more  is 
to  be  underftood,  than  that  fuch  were  men's 
hearts,  and  fuch  things  were  done.  This, 
in  a  large  and  extenfive  view,  is  certainly 
right,  bccaufe  the  great  Creator  and  dif- 
pofer  of  all  things  muft  primarily  be  the 
caufe  of  all  difpofitions,  actions,  and  events; 
becaufc  the  Firft  Caufe  muft  be  the  caufe 
of  every  caufe  from  whence  they  can  pro- 
ceed :   but  how  diis  is  confiftent  with  that 
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freewill,  of  which  we  know  and  feel  we 
ourfelves  arc  poffefled,  is  far  above  the 
reach  of  our  imperfeft  comprehenfions  j 
reafon  affures  us  that  both  are  true,  and 
fcripture  every  where  confirms  this  con- 
clufion. 


Jambs 
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James   IV.    i. 

TloGsv  woXsfJLot  xou  fJbOLxou  ev  v/up ;  tne 
BvJivQev,  Ik  rcav  iicovtov  vfjuav  rwv  ^MtT€O0[JLS»uw 
tv  TOtg  fd^BXso'iv  xjfjuav  ; 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fighting  among 
you  ?  come  they  not  hence y  even  of  your  lufis  ? 

AS  war  and  peace  to  eflentially  afieft 
the  morals,  as  well  as  the  happinels 
of  mankind,  it  (eems  extraordinary  that  the 
great  Author  of  the  Chriftian  religion  fhould 
have  given  no  direftions  on  fo  important 
a  fubjedt.  The  Apoftle  here  decides  no- 
thing concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  wars 
amongft  Chriftians,  but  only  informs  us 
from  whence  they  proceed,  which  is  from 
their  ungoverned  paflions,  anger  and  re- 
venge, avarice  and  ambition;  nor  do  we 
find,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Teftament,  that 
they  arc  either  abfolutely  allowed  or  pofitivc- 
ly  forbid.  This  remarkable  filence,  I  think^ 
is  not  difficult  to  he  accounted  fori  becaufe, 
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if  Chrift  had  encouraged,  or  even  exprefsly 
permitted,  his  difciples  to  carry  on  wars  and 
fightings,  he  would  have  given  the  fanc- 
tion  of  divine  authority  to  all  the  wicked- 
nefs  and  mifery,  which  inevitably  attend 
thenn ;  and  if  he  had  abfolutely  forbid  theni 
to  fight  on  any  occafion,  he  muft  have 
left  every  country,  in  which  his  religion 
fhould  prevail,  a  dcfencelefs  prey  to  every 
infidel  invader  j  he  prudently,  therefore,  ra- 
ther chofe  to  leave  their  defence  to  the 
operations  of  their  own  paflions  and  vices, 
which  he  knew,  notwithftanding  all  his  pa- 
cific precepts,  would  always  be  fufficient 
for  that  purpofc. — But  although  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  inftanccs.  Providence 
employs  the  iniquities  of  men  to  bring  about 
beneficial  ends,  this  leffcns  not  their  cri- 
minality, or  juftifies  thofe  who  commit  them. 
All  the  precepts  of  Chrift,  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  religion  which  he  taught,  arc 
diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  of  war: 
thefe  require  a  poor,  meek,  and  humble 
Ipiritj  which  thofe  reprcfent  as  infamous 
Vol.  IV,  U  and 
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and  contemptible:  thefe  exhort  us  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  nien  ;  which  is  certainly 
incompatible  with  a  ftatc  of  war:  thefe 
recommend  patience  and  forbearance  under 
the  greatcft  infults  ;  thofc  the  quickeft  and 
mod  violent  refentment :  thefe  enjoin  us  to 
love  and  fcrve  our  enemies;  thofe  to  deftroy 
them  with  fire  and  fword.  How  at  the  fame 
rime  we  can  ferve  thefe  two  maftcrs,  or  how 
their  commands  can  be  made  confident  with 
leach  other,  I  muft  leave  to  fome  pious  and 
valiant  Chriflian  hero  to  explain. 
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